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PLUTARCH'S LIVES, 



PYRRHUS. 

• 

OO'ME hI{lorian9 ytritc, thatlPhston was the cjRrft king 
after the deluge mnho reigned, .over the Thefprotiaoa and- 
Molo(naii^.and that he was one of thofe who came witb 
Pelafois into Epirus. Others fay, that Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, after they hadtbuilt the temple of iDodona,* let- 
tied among:the Molofliami. In after times. Neoptokinus,t. 
the Ton of Achilles^ taking his. people with him, poflTefiM 
himielf of 'the country,, a^ left a lucceiHon of kings after 
hmXf called ^yrrbi4^ ; for ia his infancy he was called 
Pyrrhus ; and ihe gave that name to one of his legitimate 
Tons whom he had by lanafla the daqghter of Cleod«S' 
fon.of Hyllns.' From tbat«time Aqhilles had divine hon* 
ors in £pirus,being (iyled there Afpetos (i. e. the iniaii« 
table.) -After thefefird kings, tho(e that followed he- 
came entireljr barbavous, and both tbeiv power and their 
a6lions funk. into the. utmold obfcurity. Tharrytas is the 
firft whom.hidory mentions ^sremarkable forpoli(hif^«nd 
improving hi s^citfies with G recian cu(loms,t with letters and 
good kiws. • Aketas was the fen of Tharrytas, Arybas of 
Alcetasf-and of Arybas and Troias his queen was born 
j^Sacides. He married Phthia, the dau^her of Menpn thie 
Xfaeindian, who acquired great reputation in the Lamian- 

* pTobahiyut was only a^ruldicalkind of temple. 

+ Between Deucalion's flood. and the tunes of Neoptolcmui, 
there was a fpace of about three hundred and forty years. 

% Juil'm does not aTcribethe civilizing of the MoloIIians toThar- 
Tvtas, but to Arybas the fonof Alcetas I. who had hMnUif beca 
polifhed and liuniahlzfid by his educatioo at Athens^ > ■ 
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war, and, next to Lcofthcne^, was the moft confiderableof 
the confederates. By. Phthia ^acides had two d^li^htf ns 
nahied Deldamia and Tfoias, and a Ton named Pyrrhus, 

But the MololTianSy rifing againfl iSacides, depofed him, 
and brought in the fons of Neoptolemns. ♦ On this occa- 
fion the friends of .^acides were taken and i]ain.j only 
Androciides and Angelus efcaped with his infant fon, 
though he was much fought after by his enemies ; and 
carried him off with his nurfes and a few neceflary attend- 
ants. This train regdered ffcefr-flight difficult and flow, fo 
that thev were foon overtaken. In this extremity they put . 
the child in the hands of Androcleon,Hippias and Neander, 
three active young men whom they could depend upon, and 
ordered them to make the beft of their way to Megarse, a 
town in Macedonia ; while they themfelvcs, partly by en** 
treaty, and partly by force, flopt the c^urfe of the punuers 
till evening ; when, having with much difficulty got clear 
of them, they haflened to join thofe who carried the young 
prince. At fun fet they thought themfelves near the fummrf, 
of their hopes, but they met witha fudden difappointmept.' 
When they came to the river "that runs by thctdWn, it' 
looked rough and dreadful j and upot) trial, they found it 
afbfohitely unfordablc. For thecurrent^ing finjelled with, 
the late rains, was very hightmd boi(ierous, andtiarknefs . 
added to horror. They now defpaircd of getting the child 
and h'a nurfes over, without fome oiifier affifiance j when 
perceiving ibme of the inhabitants <]f the place on the' 
other fide, they begged of them to affift fherr paflTage, and 
held np Pyrrhus towards them. But though they calltid' 
out loud and entreated earneflly, the flream ran fo rapid * 
alMi made fudi a roaring, that they^<x)uld- not be heard. • 
Sometime was fpent, while they were crying out on one i 
fide, and Hf^ening to no purpofe on the other. At laft one' 
of Pyrrhus*6 company thought of peeliijg ofFa piece of oak •? 
bark^ and of exprcffing upon it, with the tongue of a 
buckle^ the neceffities and fortunes of the child. Accord- 
ingly be put tl^i^- in execution,. and having rolled the- 
|)iece of bark about a ftone, which was madeufe of to give 
force to the motion, he threw it to the other fide. Seme 
fay, he-bound it faft to a javelin, and darted it over. Wben . 
^he people on th^ other (rde had read it,.a.nd;faw there was 

*♦ Tliii&'NeopCoIemus wa* the brother of Arybas. 
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nmtttL moment to lofe^ they cut dowvi treeti and made a 
raft of them, and crofled the river upon it. It happened 
thatthe firft man who reached the baokywas named Achilles. 
He took Pyrrhus in his arms, ^ and conveyed him over, 
while his companions performed the fame fervice for his 
followers* 

Pyrrhus and his train^ having thus got fafe over, and 
e(caped the purfuers, continued their route, till they.aR* 
rived at the court of Glaucias king of Illyria. Tliey found 
the king fitting^ in his palace with the queen his confort,* 
and laid the child at his feet in the pofture of a fuppliant. 
The king, who flood in fear of Csmander, the enemy of 
^acides, remained a^ Iqng. time filent, confide ring what 
part he ihould . adl. . While Pyrrhus, of his own accord 
creeping clofer. tohim, took hold of his robe, andraifing 
himielf up to his knees, by thisaflion firft excited a fmile^ 
and afterwards compaiGon ; for he thought he faw a peti* 
tioner before him begging his protection with tears. Some* 
fay^ It was not Glaucias, but the altar of the domedic gods! 
which he approached, and that he raifed himielf by^^em*.; 
bracing it ; from which it appeared to Qlaucias that: heav-I 
en interefled itfelf in the mfant's favon For this rea-> . 
Ton he put him immediately in the hands of the queen, and 
ordereo/her to bring him up. with his own children . His 
enemies demanding him foon after, and Cn0ander offering . 
two hundred talents to ha^e (lim. delivered up,Glauc,ias. 
refufed to do it $ ..and w-hen he cam^ to be twelve years4 
old, conducted him into Epirus at the head of an anny^. 
and placed him upon the. throne, 

Pyrrhus had an air of maj^fly rather terrible than SiUgiiA. • 
Indead of teeth in his upper jaw he had one continued 
bone, marked withXmalUi^cs refimbling the divifionsof a. 
row of teeth. It was t^lieved, that hexured the fwelling* 
of .the fpleen, by. facriticing^ white cock, and with htSr 
right foot gently p^elTmg the part affe^ed, the patients^ 
lying^ upon their backs for that purp^fe. There .was no. 
perfon, however poor or mean, refufed this relief, if re- • 
qucfted. He ^. received ho reward^ except the cock for 
facnficej.And this prefe^^t was very agreeable to him. It.f 

* Juiltn calls this princeCi Beroe^ and fays fhe was of the family 
"oi the iEacidae ; which mad have been the retlbo of their fiDekiog' . 
> leCuje ioL Py crhus inihat court. 
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is iO&ffafd^ thttthei^refll itoe lof that ¥oot hsAa 'divine- 
tpfvtae in at ; far>after4iis'deathy. when the reft of hit foody 
voKi jcondsmedf that toe wxs found entire and untoiicbecL 
lyy^ie Kanes. But this account Iselongs^ottv ^the pe- 
lisod twe «re opon. 

When he was about fcventeen years of age, andfeemed 
tiotbe qtiite e>ftahlrih«d itt lus kingdom^ lie bippened to be 
called out of his «wn territovies, to uttend the nupiial& of 
one 4)f Oalucia8*s f«ns, with whom he had beeni'educaited. 
On thiBoocaff on^the MoIoiiatiB^tmilting again, -drove o&t 
his friends, pillaged his tveafures, iand put ^mfeSlves once 
move Qnder Nooptolemus. Pj^rhus having thus :lc^ the 
OMM^, andlvetvig i^nwHnt^>eveiry thing, aM»lfed tiinvfelf 
to DeMietrius, the ibniof Aniig«»fiBS, who -had Maarr led Tin 
M»t DevAamia. That^princeJTs, wlien Tery young, had 
beoB pr4>nHfed to Aleorander «he Ton of Roxana (by Aleur^ . 
aoder fhe'Greaft ;) but that family beingifinfofttmately cut 
<Jff, Ibe was^given, when^lhe came 'to be marriageable^ to ~ 
Bliiiaictrius. In the greait battle of l^fm, where all the 
ki«»gs<of the earth were engaged,* Pyrrh»s accompanied. 
Bciinetrius ;'and, though but young, bore down all before 
him, and highly diftln^uiflied himfelf among the com^ 
batants. Nor did liefbrfake Demetrius, whenunifucoefeful, . 
b«rt kept for htm thofecities of Oreeoe wtthwhich he wa« 
infrUfted ; and when the treafty was concluded with PtoI«. 
my, he went to £gypt as an hoftage. There, both in 
hunting and other exercffes, he gave Ptolemy proofs of 
fait llrengtih and indefatigable abihties. Observing, that 
among Ptolemy's wives, Berenice was fiiewho had the 
greateft -power, and was wioft eminent for virtue and uh- 
oerftanding, he attached himfelf moft to her. For he had. 
a particular art of making his court to the great, while 
he over^lodked thofe that were below Mm. And as in his 
whole condu^ -hepaid great attention to decency, tem, 
pcranceand prudence, Antigone, who was daughter to- 
fierenice^y herfirft ht^fband Ph?lrp, was given him, in. 
preference to many other young princes. 
• On tliis account he was held in greater honor than ever : 
and Antigone proving an excellent wife^ procured liim men < 

♦He fays all the'kittgs of the earth wrrc engaged, becaafe Lyfinsa- . 
ckuiir,-Seluctis, ?tcflemy,Caffatrdcr,Aiitigon us, and Demetrius were , 
Ibtre in perfon. Xlus battle was fought a1»o«t 300 ycars^biifoxe €l)vift.\ . 
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zni money, which enabled him to recover his kingdom of 
Epirus. At his arrival there, his fubjefls received him 
with open arms ; for Neoptolemus was become obnoxious 
to the people, by reafon of his arbitrary and tyrannical 
government. Neverthelefs, Pyrrhus, apprehending that 
N'eoptolemus might have recourfe to feme of the other 
icings, came to an agreement with him, and afTgciated him 
in the kingdom. But in procefs of time there were fome 
who privately fowed diffention and jealoufies between them. 
Pyrrhiis's chief quarrel with Neoptolenuis is faid to have 
taken its rife as follows : It had been a cuftom for the 
kings of Epirus to hold an alTembly atPalTaron, a place in 
the province of the Mololliansi where, after facrincingto 
Jupiter the ivarrior, mutual oaths were taken by them and 
theirfubjefls. Thel^ingswcrc (worn to govern according to . 
laia, and the people /o defend the crouon according to laiv. 
Both the kings met on this occa(ion, attended by their 
friends, and after the ceremony, great prcfents were made 
on all 0des. Gelon, who was very cordially attached to 
Neoptolemus, among the reft, paid his refpefu to Pyrrhus, 
and made hijn.a prefent of two yok« of oxen-* Myrtjlu^, 
one of this prince's cupbearers, begged them of him 4 but 
Pyrrhus refufed him, and gave them to another.. Gelon 
perceiving that Myrtilus took the difappointment extremely 
ilU.invited him to fup with him. After fuppcr he fplicited 
hjm.to embrace the mtereft of Neoptolemus, ai>d to poifon 
Pyrrhus. Myrtilus feented to liften to his fuggeftions with 
iatisfa6lion, but difcovered the whole to his mafter. Then, 
by his order, he introduced to Gelon the chief cupbearer 
Alexicrates, as a perfon who was willing to enter into the 
confpiracy ;, for Pyrrhus was. defirous to have more than 
one wita^fs tq fo black an enterprife. Gelon being thus 
deceiv^^ Neoptolemus was deceived with him ; and, think- 
ing the affair in great forwardnefs, could not contain him- 
felf, but in the excefs of his joy mentioned it to his friend^. 
One evening, in particular, being at fupper with his After 
Cadmia, he difcovered the whole deHgn, thinking nobody 
elfe within hearing. And indeed there was none in the. 
room but Phaenarete, the wife of Samon chief keeper of 
Neoptolemus'ft cattle ; and ihe laid upon a couch with her 
face turned towards the wall, and ieemed to beafle^p. She 

* Tbiiprefient W9S chandcrifticalof thefiniplicityof vnclcat^in^ft... 
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•heatcl,;ht>wever, the Whole vithotrt being fafpcf^ed,^ 
wcm the next day to Antigone the wife ofPjrrrhus, an 
Telated to her all that fhe lad heard NeoptorlemUsfay t\ 
liJs lifter. This was rmtnedately laid beforePy rrhus, wh 
'took 110 notice of it for the prelent. Bat, on occaHon of 
Tolemn facrifict, he invited Neoptolemus to fupper, an 
^took that opportnnity to kill him. For he was well affiire 
that all the leading men in Epirus were ftrongly attache 
•to him, and wanted him to remove Neoptolemus out d 
'the way ; that, no longer fetisfied with a fmall (hare of th 
Icrngdom, 'he mijfht poiTcfs himfelf of the whole ; and b: 
following his genius, rife to great attempts. And, as the 
had now a ftrong fufpicion befides, that Neoptolemi»s.^a 
"praftifing agfainft him, they thought this was the time t 
T^jaevcnt him'by giving him the fatal blow. 

In acknowledgment of the obligations he had to Bert 
tiice and '^olemy, he named his fon by Antigone Ptplemj 
«nd called the city which 'heljurh in the therfonefe d 
Ephus, Berenicis. From thi s time ' he 'begaato concei\^- 
•'many great dejigns, but hi^ firfl: hopes Idid hold of all tha 
«was near home ; and he found a plaudble pretence n 
'Concern himfelf in the alFairs Gtf'^^acedonia. Antipater 
'the eldeft fon of Caffajider, had^kilUd his mother TheflTa 
^onicsL, arid expelled his brother Alexander. Alexanda 
^ntto ttemetrius for fuccor, and implored likewifeth 
ailiftapce of ;{^nrhus. \Demetrius, having; many affairs i^^p 
on his, hands, could not prefently comply ; but P3Mri;hQ 
'Came, and dtemnnded, as the reward ofnis iervices, tb| 
<ity.of Nymphaea,* and all the maritime coaft ofMacedoj 
ttis^ together with Ambracia> . Acarnania, and Amphilo| 
chia, whicl^ were fome of ihc countries that did not orig 
inaljy belong to.the kingdom of Macedon. Theyounj 
prince agreeing to the conditions Pyrrhus poflcfled himi 
felf of thefe countries, and fecurcd them with his garri 
fons ; after which, he went on conquc^ring the reft fo; 
Alexander, and driving Antipater before him. 

'Kling Lydmachus was well inclined to give Antipatei 
^i^lGftance, but he was fo much engaged with his own affair 

* t)acier thriiks Apollonia might be callecl Nymphaea ffottx Nymj 
pkaeum, a celebrated rock in ifes neighborhood. Palmenus w«uk 
read Tymphaea ; that being the name of a town in thofe parti 
There was a ciky called Nymphfleum iQ >tke Tiurien ChorlbneCus 
b^|L that could not be meant, here, . ^ 
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tfaatheeauldnot find timjr far it 4 RecollrQiBg«liQwaycrf| 
that Pyrrhus. would refuse n,Qthihg,tolu& friend Piokmj^,; 
he forg^ letters in- Ptolemy's name,, enjoining him to 
evacuate Macedonia, and,tO'faefatlsfied with three hun- 
dred talents from Antipater. But Pyrrhus no fooner open- 
ed the I^er5» tlxaa he perceived the, forgery. For, instead, 
of the ciiftomary falutation,. JHfeJatber to bis fpny greetings 
they he^n with» Kin^PtolemyttQ kingPyrrbusygfeeting,» 
He inveighed jagainflXyfimachus for tne fraud, but lifien*. 
ed, notwith({anaingy to propofals of peace ; and the thre«, 
princes.met to oStx £aerificea.on.theoccalion,and tofweai^ 
upon the altar to the articles^*. A boar, a. bull, and a rani 
being led up as vidims^ the ram. dropt down dead of him^- 
felf. The refl of the company. laughed at the accident ; 
but Theodotus the diviner advifed Pyrrhus not to. fwearg 
declaring that the deity prefignified the dea^I^ of ojie of 
thekjngs ;.* upon which he refured to ratify the peace* 

Alexander's afiairs were thus advantageoull.y fettled ; 
neverthele£s Demetrius earner But it foon ajppeared that 
he came now unrequeHed,. and that his preienice excited 
rather fear than gratitude. When they had been a few 
days together, in mutual diilruft they laid fnares, for each 
otner ;. out Demetrius finding the firft opportunity, was 
beforehand' with Alexander,, killed him, and got mmfelf 
proclaimed king of Macodon . 

He had for along time had fubjefls of complaint again ({ 
Pyirhus,^ on account of the inroads which he had made 
into Theilal^r. Befides,^ that ambition to extend their doT 
minions, which is a, dii^emper natural to kings, rendered 
their neighborhood mutuaUy alarming. Thefe jealoufies 
increaied after thedeatbof Deidamia« At laft each having 
pofleflbd himfelf. of part of Macedonia, and having one 
pbje^ in view^ the gaining of the whole, this produced of 
courfe new caufes of contention. Demetrius marched 
againil the ^tolians,.and reduced them. After which he 
left Pantauchus among, them with a confiderable force* 
and w«nt himfelf to feek Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, as foon. as he 
was apprifed of his delign, went to meet Mm ; but taking 
» wrong route, they inadvertently paifed each other. Dcr 
sietdus entered Epirus,. and committed greait ravages ; and 

• 

* Alexander was murdintd fooa aft^r. 
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' Pyrrhus, falling !n with Pantauchus, gave him battle, ^he 
difptite was waf m and obftinate on both fides, efpecially 
Kvhere the generis fought. For Pantauchus, who in 
dexterity,' courage, and ftrength, flood foreniofl among the 
officers of Demetrius,' and withal was a man of high aiid 
atnbitious fpirit, challenged Pyrrhus to the combat. And 
Pyrrhus, wno Was" behind none of the princes of his time 
in valor and renown, and who was defirous to appropriate 
to himfelf the honors of Achilles, rather by nis fword 
than by kindred, advanced through the firfl lines againft 
Pantauchus. They began with the javelin ; and then 
cToming to the fword, exhaufted all that art or ftrength 
could fupply. Pyrrhus received one woundj^'and gave his 
adverfary two, one in the thip;h, and the other in the neck ; 
by which he overpowered him, and brought him to the 
ground ; but could not^kill him outright, becaufe he was 
refcued by his friends. "The Epirots, elated with their 
prince's vi6lory,' arfd admiring nis valor, broke into and 
difperfed thelMtfcedonian phalanx, and purfuing the fu- 
gitives, killed great numbers of them, and took five thou- 
&nd prifoH^rs. 

This' battle did not fo much excite the refentraent and 
hatred of the Macedonians againft Pyrrhus for \Vhat they 
fufFered, as it infpired them with an efteem of his abilities 
and admiration of his valor. This furnlfhed fttbjefl of 
difcourfe to all who were witnefles 6f hi§ 'exploits, or were 
engaged againft him in the adtion. For he recalled to their 
minds the countenance, the fwiftnels, and motion of Alex- 
ander the Great ; in'Pyrrhus they thought they faw the 
very image of bis force and impetiiofity. And while the 
other kings Veprefented that nero only in their purple 
robes, in tne number of guards, the bend of the neck, and 
the lofty manner of fpeaking, the kingof Epirus reprefent- 
ed him in deeds of arms and perfonarachievetnents. And 
of his great (kill in ordering and drawing up an army, we 
have proofs in the writings heleft behind him. It is alfo 
faid, that Antigonus, bei^g afked, •*'Whowas the greateft 
*' general," anfwered, ** Pyrrhus would be, if he lived to 
** be old.** Antigoftus, indeed, fpnoke only of the general* 
6f his time ; but Hannibal faid that of all the world had 
ever beheld, the firft in genius and (kill was Pyrrhus, Scipio 
the fccond, and himfelf the thitd j as wChaVe written ia 
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the life of Scipio.* This was the only fcience he applied 
himfeif to ; this was the fubje^ of his thoughts ana con*, 
verfation ; for he confidered it as a royal fludy, and lookw 
ed upon other arts as mere trifling araufements. And it 
is reported, that when he wasafked> "Whether he thought 
** Python or Caephiiias the bcft mufician ?" " Polyfpeit- 
** chon," faid he, " h the general ;" intimating that this 
was the only point whkh it became a king to inquire into 
or know. 

In the intercourse of life he was mild and not eafily pro* 
voked, but ardent and quick to repay a kindnefs. For 
this reafon he was greatly afflidted at the death of ^Eropus. 
" His friend," he faid, " had only paid the tribute to na- 
*' ture, but he blamed and reproached himfeif for putting 
** oflF his acknowledgments, till, by thefe delays, he had 
" loft the opportunity of making any return. For thofe 
" that owe money, can pay it to the heirs of the deceafed, 
" but when a return of kindnefles is not made to a perfon 
** in his lifetime, it grieves the heart that has any goodnefs 
"and honor in it." When fome advifed him to oanifh a 
certain ill tongued Ambracian, whoabufedhim behind 
his back, " Let the fellow ftay here," fiud he, "and fpeak 
" againfl me to a few, rather than ramble about, and give 
" me a bad charader to all the world.'* And fome young 
men having taken great liberties with his charafter in 
their cups, and being afterwards Wrought to anfwer for 
it, he aflced them, " Whether they really had faid fuch 
" things ?*' "We did. Sir," anlTWered one of them, " and 
" fliould have iaid agreat deal more, if we l^d had more 
" wine." — Upon which he laughed, and difniifled them. 

After the aeath of Antigone, he married feveral wives 
for tbepurpofes of intereft and power ; namely,the daughter 
of Autoleon, kingof the Paonians ; Bircenna, the daughter 
of Bardyllis,king of the lUyrians ; and Lana(ra,the daughter 
of Agathocles of Syracufe, who brought him in dowry the 
ifleof Corcyra, which her father had taken. By Antigone 
he had a fon named Ptolemy ; by Lanaila he had Alexander ; 
and by Bircenna his youngeft fon Helenus. All thefe princes 
had naturally a turn lor war, and he quickened theif 

* This is differently related in the life of Flaminius. There it it 
(aid, that Hannibal placed Alexander lirft, Pyrrhus feicond^ aai. 
kimfelf the third. 
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.martial ardor by giving them a fuitable education from 
their infancy. For it is faid, when he was afked by one 
of them, who was yet a child, " To which of them he 
** would leave his kingdom V* he faid, ** to him who has 
•** the (harpcft fword." This was very like that tragical 
legacy of OBdipus to his fons, 

The {word's keen point th' inheritanco (hall part.* 

After the battle Pyrrhus returned home didinguifhed 
with glory, and ftill more elevated in his fentiments. The 
Kpirots havihg given him on this occafion the name of 
Eagle, he faid, "If I am an eagle, you have made me 
** one ; for it is upon your arms^ upon your wings^ l^at 
'** I liave rifen fo high.** 

Soon after, having intelligence that Demetrius lay 
dangeroufly ill, he fuddenly entered Maccdonia,t intend- 
ing only an inroad to pillage the country. But he was very 
near feizing the whole, and taking the kingdom without 
a blow. For he pufhed forward as far as Edelfa without 
meeting with any refiftance ; on the contrary, many of the 
inhabitants repaired to his camp and joined him. The 
danger awaked Demetrius, and made him a6l above his 
ilrength. His friends too, and officers quickly ailembled 
a good body of troops, and moved forward with great fpir- 
it and vigor againfl Pyrrhus. But as fie came only with 
a defign to plunder, he did not (land to receive them. He 
loft however a confiderable number of men in his retreat, 
for the Macedonians haraffed his rear all the way. 

Demetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus with f« 
much eafe, was far from flighting anddefpiling him after- 
wards. But as he meditated great things, and had defter- 
mined to attempt the recovery of his paternal kingdom | 
witii an army of a hundred thoufand men, and five hundred 
fail of (hips, he thought it not prudent either to embroil 
liimfelf with Pyrrhus, or to leave behind him fo dangerousj 
a neighbor. And as he was not at leifure to continue thej 
war with him, he concluded a peace, that he might tural 
his arms with more fecurity againft the other kings. |: Thi 
defigns of Demetrius were foon difcovered by this peacej 

♦ Phenifiae oF Euripides, ver. 68. 
+ In the third year of the hundred and twentythirU Olympiad, 
two hundred and cigbtyfour years before Chrift. 
^ Soleucus, Ptolemy, and Lyfimschus. 
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and hy the grcatnefs of his preparations. The kings wersr 
alarmed, and fent ambafladors to Pyrrhus with letters, ex- 
prefling their aftoniftiment, that he negledted his oppor- 
'tunitytomake war upon Demetrius. They represented 
with how much eale he mightdrive him out of Macedonia^ 
thu« engaged as he was in many troublefome enterprifes ; 
inftead of which, he waited till Demetrius had defpatched 
all his other affairs, and was grown fomuch more powerful 
as to be able to bring the war to his own doors, and to put 
him under the necellity of fighting for the altars of his gods 
and the fepulchres of his anceflors in Moloflia itfelf ; and 
this too, when he had juft been deprived by Demetrius of 
the ifle of Corcyra, together with his wife. For Lanaflk- 
having her complaints againfl Pyrrhus, for paying more 
attention to his other'wives, though barbarians, than to her, 
had retired to Corey ra ; and, wanting to marry another 
king, invited Demetrius to receive her hand, knowing him 
to be more inclined to marriage than any of the neighbor- 
ing princes. Accordingly he failed to the iiland, married 
LanalTa, and left a garrifon in the city. 

The kings,at the fame time that they wrote thefe letters 
to Pyrrhus, took the field themfelves to harafs Demetrius, 
who delayed his expedilion, and continued his prepara- 
tions. Ptolemy put to fca with a great fleet, and drew off 
many of the Grecian cities. Lyfimachus entered the upper 
Macedonia from Thrace and ravaged the country. And 
Pyrrhus taking up arms at the fame time, marched againft 
Beroea, expecting that Demetrius would gd to meet Ly5- 
xnachus,and leave the lower Macedonia unguarded ; which 
fell out accordingly. The night before he fet out, he 
dreamed that Alexander the Great called him, and that 
when he came to him, he found him (ick in bed, but was 
received with many obliging expreflfions ot friendfhip, and 
a promife of fudden afli^ance. Pyrrhus faid, ** How can 
** you. Sir, who are fick, be able toaffift me ?" Alexander 
anfwered, ** I will do it with my name j" and at the fame 
time, he mounted a Nifaean horfe,* and fecmed to lead 
the way. 

Pyrrhus, greatly encouraged by this vifion, advanced 
with the utraoft expedition, and having traverfed theinter- 

* Nifsea was a province near the Cafpian fea, which Strabo telU 
us was famous for its breed of horfes. The kings of Pcrfxa ufcd t* - 
provide themfelvcs there, Strabo ^ lib. xi. 
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iQiediate countries, came before Beroea and took it. . Ther^ 
he fixed his head quarters, and reduced the. other cities by 
his generals. When Demetrius received intelligence of 
this, and perceived moreover, a fpirit of mutiny among 
the Macedonians in his camp, he was afraid to proceed 
larther, left, when they came, in fight of a Macedonian 
prince, and one of an iiluClrious chara^er too, they fbould 
i^evolt to him. He therefore turned back, and led them 
againft Pyrrhus, who was a ftranger, and the objeft of their- 
, hatred. Upon his encamping near Beroea, many inhabi- 
tants of that place mixed with his foldiers, and highly ex- 
tolled pyrrhus. They reprefcnted him as a. man invincible 
in arms, of uncommon magnanimity, and one who treated 
thofe who fell into his hands with great gentlenefs and 
humanity. There were alfo forae of Pyrrhus's emiflaries, 
who, pretending themfelves Macedonians, obferved ta 
Demetrius'? men, that then was the time to get free from 
his cruel yoke,and to embrace the interefts of Pyrrhus, who 
was a popular man and who loved a foldier. After this, 
the greateft part of th^ army w^as ia a ferment, and they 
caft their eyes around for Pyrrhus. It happened that he 
was then without his helraat 5 but recoUedliiig himfelf, 
he foon put it on again, and Was immediately known by 
his lofty .plume and his creft of goats horns.* Many of 
the Macedonians now ran to liim, and begged him to give 
them the word ;f while others crowned themfelves with 
branches of oak, becaufe they faw them worn by his men. 
Some had even the confidence to tell Demetrius, that the 
moft prudent part he could take, would be to withdraw, 
and lay down the government. As he found the motions 
of the army agreeable to this fort of difcourfe, he was ter- 
rified and made off privately, difguifed in a mean cloak, 
^nd a common Macedonian hat. Pyrrhijs, upon this, be- 
came mafter of the camp without ftriking a blow, and W2« 
proclaimed king of Macedonia. 

Lyfimachus made his appearance foon after, and, pre- 
tending that he had contributed equally to the flight of 

♦ Alexander the Great is raprefented on his medals with fuch a 
qreft. The goat, indeed, was the fytnbol of the kingdom pf Ma- 
^cdon. The prophet Daniel ufcs it as fu^h. The original of that 
fyrobol may be found in Juftin. 

+ cvv^i^a wgo^Tgfp^oiTaj ewrtijt ■ 

<rt;»di9jtA» many fignify tke^word^ becaufe ii. h^p$ tQ.keftp the» 
{^di^Tfi togetl>er,. 
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DemetrluSy demanded his fhare of the kingdom. Pyrrhu?, ^ 
as he thought himfelf not fuiiiciently edablifhed among the 
Macedonians, but rather in a dubious Htuation, accepted 
the propofal ; and they divided the cities and provinces 
between them. This partition 'feemed to be ofiervice for 
the prefent, and prevented their going directly to war ; 
but, foon after, they found it the beginning of perpetual 
complaints and quarrels, infteadofa perfect reconciliation. 
For how is it poffiblethat they whofe ambition is not to be 
terminated by feasand moiuitains and uninhabitable defer ts» 
whofe thirii of dominion is not to be confined by the bounds 
that part Europe and AHa, fhould, when fo near each 
other, and joined in one lot, iit down contented, and ab. 
f^ain from motual- injuries ? Undoutedly they are always 
at war in their hearts, having thefeed^ of perfidy and envy 
there. As for the names ot peace and war, they apply 
them occaiionally, like money, to their ufe, not to the ' 
purposes ot juftice. And they a6l with much more probity 
when they profelTedly make war, than when they fan^illfy a 
fhort truce, and ceilation of mutual injuries, witn the names 
of juflice and friendfhipk Pyrrhus was a proof of this. 
For oppofing Demetrius again, when his affairs began to 
be a little reeftablifhed, and checking his power^ which 
feemed to be recovering, as it were from a great illnefsy 
he marched to the adiftance of the Grecians, and went ia 
perfon to Athens. He afcended intothe citidel,and facrificed 
to -the goddefs ; after which he came down into the city 
tbe fame day, and thus' addrelTed the people $ >' I think 
**myfelf happy in this teflimony of the kind regard of the 
"Athenians ; and of the confidence they put in me ; I ad« 
'* vife them, however, as they tender their fafety, never^ 
" to admit another king within their walls, but to (hut 
" their gates againft all that fliall defire it.'** 

Soon after this he concluded a peace with Demetrius ; 
And yet Demetrius was no fooner paiTed into Afia, than - 
Pyrrhus,at the infligation of Lyfimachus, drew ofFTheflaly 
from its allegiance, and attacked his garrifons in Greece. - 
He found, indeed, the Macedonians better fubjefls in lime 
of war than in peace, befides that he himfelf was more fit' 
for atlion than repofe. At laft Demetrius being entirely • 

* The Athenians followed hb advice^ and drove out 08metrLus'9 ^ 
gap^ifon. 

3 ;. B a ' 
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defeated in Syria, Ly.fimachiK, who had nothing toftar 
from that quarter, nor any other affairs to engage him,., 
iramcdiately turned his forces againft Pyrrhus, who lay in 
quarters at Edeffa. Upon his arrival, he fell upon one of 
* the king's convoys, and took it, by which he greatly dif- 
treffed his troops for want of provifions. Beiides this,he 
corrupted the principal Macedonians by his letters anc| 
emiffaries, reproaching them forchoofing for their fover- 
eign a ftranger, whofe anceftors had always been fubjefl, 
to the Macedonians, while they expelled the friends and 
companions of Alexander. As the majority liftened to 
thefe fuggeftions, Pyrrhus, fearing the event, withdrew 
with his Epirots and auxiliary, forces, and fo loft Macedo- 
nia in the fame manner he had gained it. Kings, there* 
fore, have no reafpn to blamethe people for changing for 
intereft, fince in that they do but Imitate their mafters, 
who are patterns of treachery and pcrfidioufnefii, and who. 
think that man moft capable of fervjng them, who pay* 
the Icaft regard to honefty. 

When Pyrrhus had thus retired into Epirus, and left 
Macedonia, he had a fair occafion given him by fortune 
to enjoy himfeli in quiet, and to govern his own kingdom 
"in peace. But he was perfuaded, that neither to annoy 
others, nor to be annoyed by them; was a life infuiferably 
languilhing and tedious. Like Achilles, he could not en- 
dure ina6tion : 

He ptnM in dull repofe ; hi& heart indignant 
Badietbe fcene cliange to war, to wounds, Hid death. 

Sis anxiety for frefh employment wa? relieved as follows r 
Tiie Romans were then at war with the Tarentines. Thq 
latter were not able to fupport the difputc, and yet tlie bold 
and turbulent harangues of their leading men would not 
puffer them to put an end to it. They refolved, therefore, 
to call in Pyrrhus, and put their forces under his command ;^ 
there being no other prince who had then fo much leifure, 
©r was fo able, a general. The oldefl and mofl fenlible of 
the citizens oppofed this meafure, but were overborne by 
the noife and violence of the multitude; and when tliey/aw 
this, they no longer attended the aflfemblies. But there^ 
was a^ncorthy man, named Meton, who, on theday that the 
decree was to be ratified, after the people had taken their 
feajts, came into the aflTembly, with an ,air of<ntoxica.tu>n>.. 



having likt pcrTdiK in that condition, a wHhered garlands 
upon his heady a torch in his hand, and a woman playiqg 
ofi the flute before him. As no decorum can well be ob- 
fcrved by a crowd of people in a, free (hite, fome clapped 
their hands, others laughed, but nobody pretended to flop 
him. On the contrary, they called upon the woman to 
play, and him to come forward and fin^. Silence being 
made, he faid, ** Men of Tarentum, >e do extremely wcU 
'' to fuflFer thofe who have a mind to it, to play and be 
" merry, while they may ; and, if you are wife, you will 
" all now enjoy the fame liberty ; for you muft have other 
" bufmefs, and another kind of life, when Pyrrhus once 
** enters your city.'* This addrefs made a great impreffion 
upon the Tarcntines, and a whifper of alTent ran tnrough , 
the affembly. But fome fearing that they fbould be deli ve- 
ered up to the Romans, if peace were made, reproached 
the people with fo tamely fuffering themfelves to be mad« 
a jell of, and infulted by a drunkard i and then turnii^g. 
upon Me ton, they thurlt him out. The decree thus being . 
confirmed, diey lent nmbaHadors to Epirus, not only la 
the name of the Tarentines, but of the other Creeks in 
Italy, with.prefents to Pyrrhus, and orders to tell him, 
•* That they wanted a general of ability and charader.-^ 
** As for troops, he would find a large fupply of them 
** upon the ipot, from the Lucanians, the Meflapians, the 
•*Samnites, and Tarentines, to the amount of twenty 
" thoufand horfe, and three hundred and fifty thoufand. 
*• foot." Thefe promifes not only elevs^ted Pyrrhus, but 
r^ifed in the Epirots a ftrong inclination to the war. 

There was then at the court of Pyrrhus, a ThefTalian 
named Cineas, a man of found fenfe, and who having been, 
a difriple of Demofthenes, was the only orator of his time 
thatprefcmed his hearers with a lively image of the force 
andjpirit of that great matter. This man had devoted. 
himfelf to Pyrrhus, and in all the embaffies he was em-- 
ployed in, confirmed that faying of Euripides : 

The gates th»t ftcel exclude, refifllefs eloquence. fh all enter. 

This made Pyrrhus fay, **That Cineas had gained hin^. 
'* more cities by his addrefs, than he had won by his arms ;** 
and he continued to heap honors and employments upon. 
him. Cineas now feeing Pyrrhus intent upon .his prepara- 
tions for Italyj took an opportunity^ wiien he faw him.at. 
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leifure, to draw him into the following converfation :— « 
*« The Romans have the reputation of being excellent 
^* foldierSy and have the command of many warlike na- 
*^ tiens ; if it pleafe Heaven that we conquer them, what 
*' ufe. Sir, fhall we make of our viSory V* ** Cineas,*'. 
replied the king, " your queftion anfwers itfelf. When 
** the Romans are once fubdued, there is no town, wheth- 
*♦ er Greek*or barbarian, in all the country that will dare 
*' oppofe us ; but we fhall immediately be maflers of all 
*' Italy, whofe greatnefs, power, and importance, no man 
•* knows better than you." Cineas, after a ftiort paufe, 
continued : ** But, after we have conquered Italy, what 
*• (hall we do next. Sir ?" Pyrrhufi, not yet perceiving his 
drift, replied, " There is Sicily very near, and ftretches 
** out her arms to receive us, a fruitful and populous ifl« 
'* and, and eafy to be taken. For Agathocles was nO foon- 
** er gone, than fadlion and anarchy prevailed among hei: 
** cities, and every thing is kept in coufuiion by her tur- 




ily to conclude our. expedil 
fwcred Pyrrhus, ** for if Heaven grant us fuccefs in this, 
"that fuccefs fhalt only be the prelude to greater things. 
**Who can forbear Libya and Carthage, then within. 
*' reach ? which Agathocles, even when he fled in a clan- 
** deftine manner from Syracufe, and croffed the fea with 
"a few fhips only, had almoft made himfelf mafter of.. 
**And when we have made fuch conqueds, who can pre* 
" tend to lay that any of our enemies, who are now fo in* 
« folent, will think of refifting us ?'» " To be fure,'' faid 
Cineas, ** th6y will not ; for it is clear that fo much pow^. 
** cr will enable you to recover Macedonia, and to eflab- 
** lifli yourfdf oncontefted fovereign of Greece. But 
«* when we have conquered all, what are we to do then ?'* 
" Why then, my friend,'* faid Pyrrhus, laughing, ** we 
•* will lake our eafe, and drink and be merry.** Cineas,, 
having brought him thus far, replied, ** And what hin- 
** dcrs us.from drinking and taking our cafe now, when 
''we have already thofe things in our hands, at which > 
**wc propofe to arrive through kas of blood, through rn- 
" Bnite toils and dangers, through innumerable calamities' - 
^< which w« muft both caufe aud fu^fer J". 
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fhh difcourfejof Cineas gave Pyrrhn J pain, but produced 

Ro reformation. He faw the certain happinefs which he. 

gave up, but was not able to forego the hopes that flattered 

his defires. In the firft place, therefore, ne fent Cineas to 

Tarcntum with three thoufand foot ; from j^hence there 

arrived, foon after, a great number of galleys, tranfports^ 

and fiat bottomed boats, on board of which he put twenty 

elephantf, three thoufand horfe, twenty thoufand foot, two 

thoufand archers, and five hundred dingers. When all 

was ready, he fet fail ; but as foon as he was got into the 

midft of the Ionian, he was attaked by a violent wind at 

north, which was unufual at thatfeafon, Theftorra raged 

terribly, but by the (kill ar.d extraordinary efforts of his 

pilots and mariners, his (hip made the Italian (bore, with 

infinite labor, and beyond all expeflation. The reft of 

the fleet could not hold their courfe, but were difperfedfar 

and wide. Some of the fhips were quite beaten off from 

the coaft of Italy, and driven into the Lybian and Sicilian 

fea 5 others, not being able to double the Cape of Japygia^. 

-were overtaken by the night ; and, a great and boifteroos 

fea driving them upon a difficult and rocky (hoi^, ihcyi 

were all in the utmofl diftrefs. The king's ifiip, indeed, 

by its fiace and ftrength, refifted -the force of the waves, 

while the wind blew from the fea ; butthat comingabout, 

and blowing dircftly, from the Ihore, the (hip, as (he ftood 

with her head again(l it, was in danger of openinrg by thfe 

(hxjcks (he received. And yet to be driven off again mtoa 

tcmpcftuous fica, while the wind eontrnually fhifred frotti 

point to point, feemed the moft dreadful cafe of all. In 

this extremity Pyrrhus threw himfelf overboard, and was 

immediately followed by his friends and guards,who (trove 

which Ihbuld give him thebeft a(riftancc. fitt thedarknets . 

of the night, and the roaring and re^(lance of the waves, 

which beat upon the ftore, and were driven back with 

equal violence, rendered it extremely difficult to fave him. 

At laft, by day break the wind being confrderably fallen, 

with much trouble he got a(hore, greatly weakened in bodv,. 

but with a ftrength and firmnefs of mind which bravely 

combated the diftrefs. At the fame time the MeflTaoiani, 

on whofe coaft he was caft, ran down to give them all the 

fticcor in their power. They alfo met with forae other of - 

his veflels that had weathered the ftbrm, in which were 'a , 

tinall number of horfe, not quite two thoufand foot, and , 
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two elephants. With thefe Pyrrhus marched to Taren- 
turn. 

When Cineas was informed of this, he drew out his 
forces, and went to meet him. Pyrrhus, upon his arrival 
atTarentum, did not choofe to have recourfe to compuldon 
at firfl-, nor to do any thing againft the inclination of the 
inhabitants, till his fhips were fafe arrived, and the greateft 
part of his forces collected. But, after this, feeing the 
Tarentines, fo far from being in a condition to defend 
others, that they would not even defend themfelves, except 
they were driven to it by ne(?e(Iity j and that they fateftili 
at home, and fpent their time about the baths or in feading 
and idle talk, as expefling that he would fight for. them ; 
he (hut up the places of exercife and the walks, where they 
ufed, as they fauntered along, to condu(5l: the war with 
words. He aifo put a ftop to their unfeafonable entertain- 
ments, revels, and diverfions. Inftead of thefe, he called 
them to arms, and in his mufters and reviews was fevere 
and inexorable ; fo that many of them quitted the place ^• 
for being unaccuftomed to be under command, they called 
that a flavery which was not a life.of pleafure. 

He now received intelligence that Laevinus, the Roman 
conful, was coming againft him with a great army, and 
ravaging Lucania by the way. And though the confede- 
rates were not come up, yet looking upon it as a difgrace 
to fit ftill and fee the enemy approach ftill nearer, he look 
the field with the troops he had. But firfl: he fent a herald 
to the Romans, with propofals, before they came to ex- 
tremities» to terminate their differences amicably with the 
Greeks in Italy, by taking him for the mediator and um- 
pire. Laevinus anfwered, " That the Romans neither 
*' accepted Pjlrrhus as a mediator, nor feared him as an 
"enemy." Whereupon, he marched forward, and en- 
camped upon- the pkin between the cities of Pandofiaand 
Heraclea; and having notice that the Romans were near, 
and lay on the other fide of the river Siris, he rode up to 
the river to take a view of them. When he faw the order 
•f their troops, the appointment of their watches, and the 
regularity of their whole encampment, he was ftruck with 
admiration, and faid to a friend who was by, ** Megacles, 
** the difpofition of thefe barbarians has nothing of the 
** barbarian in it ; w^ fhall fee whether the reft will anfwer 
« it,*' He, now feecaipc foUcitous for the event, and de- 
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termining to wSiit for the allies, fet a guard upon the river, 
to oppofe the Romans, if they ftiould endeavor to paft it. 
The Romans, on their part haftening to prevent the com- 
ing up of thofe forcea# which he had refolved to wait for^ 
attempted the paflage. The infantry took to the fords, 
and the cavalry got over wherever they could ; fo that 
the Greeks were afraid of being furrounded, and retreat- 
ed to their main body. 

Pyrrhus, greatly concerned at this, ordered his foot of- 
ficers to draw up the forces, and to ftand to th«ir arms ; 
while he advanced with the horfe, who were about three 
thoufand, in hopes of finding the Romans yet bufied in the 
paffage, and diiperfed without any order. But when he 
faw a great number of fhields glittering above the water, 
and the horfe prcferving their ranks as they paflTed, he clof- 
ed his own ranks ^nd began the attack. Beftde his being 
diftinguifhed by the beauty and luftre of his arms which 
were of very curious fabric, he performed afls of valor 
worthy the great reputation he had acquired. For,though 
he expofed his perfon in the hotteft of the engagement,and 
charged with the greateft vigor, he was never in the leafl 
difturbed, nor loft his prefence of mind ; but gave his 
orders as coolly as if he had been out of the aflion, and 
moved to this fide or that as occafion required, to fupport 
his men where he faw them maintaining an unequal fight. 
Leonatus of Macedon obferved an Italian horfemen very 
intent upon Pyrrhus, changing his poftas he did, and reg- 
ulated ail his motions by his. Whereupon he rode up, 
and faid to hirfi, '* Do you'fee, Sir, that barbarian upon 
" the black horfe with white feet ? Hefcej?is to meditate 
" fome great and dreadful defign. He keeps you in his 
** eye ; Jull of fire and fpirit, he fmgles you out, and takes 
** no notice of any body elfe. Therefore be on your guard 
** againfb him." Pyrrhus anfwered, ** It is impoflible, 
" Leonatus, to avoid our deftiny. But neither this nor any 
*' other Italian fhall havp much fatisfaflion in engaging 
" with me.** While they were yet fpeaking, the Italian 
levelled his fpear, and fpurred his horfe againfl Pyrrhus. 
He miflfed the king, but run his horie through,as Leonatus 
did the Italian's the faj»e moment, to that both horfes fell 
together. Pyrrhus was carried off by his friends who gath- 
ered round him, and killed the Italian, who fought to the 
very laft . This brave man had the command of a troop bf 
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horfe ; Ferentumwas the place of his birth, and his namt 

'Oplacus* 

This made Pyrrhus more cautious. And now feeing 
his cav€dry give ground, he fent hifinfantry orders to ad*- 
Vance, and formed them as foon as they came up. Then 
giving hisrobe and his arms to Megaclesone of his friends^ 
he difguifed himfelf in his,'and proceeded to the charge. 
The Romans received him with great firmnefs, and the 
fuccefs of the battle remained long undecided. It is even 
faid, that each army was broken and gave way feven times^ 
<md rallied as often. He changed his arms very feafonably, 
for that faved his life ; but at the fame time it had nearly 
ruined his affairs, and loil him the vi^ory. Many aimed 
at Megacles ; but the man who firfi wounded him and 
brought him to the ground, was named Dexous. Dexou.s 
feized his helmet and his robe, and rode up to Laevinus, 
fhowing the fpoils,and crying out that he had flain Pyrrhus. 
The fpoils being palfed from rank to rank, as it were iq 
triumph, the Roman army fhouted for joy, while that ck 
the Greeks was ftruck with grief and confternation.. This 
held till Pyrrhus, apprifed of what had happened, rode 
about the army uncovered, flretching out his hand to his 
foldiers, and giving them to know liim by his voice. At 
lafl the Romans were worfted, chiefly by means of the 
elephants. For the horfes, before tliey came near them, 
were frightened, and ran back with their riders ; and 
Pyrrhus commanding his Theflalian cavalry to fall upon 
them while in this diforder, they were routed with great 
ilaughter. Dionyfius writes, that near ^fteen thoufand 
B^omans fell in this battle ^ but Hreronymus makes the 
number only feven thoufand. On Pyrrhus's fide, Diony- 
fmsfays,therewere thirteen thoufand killed ; Hifronymus, 
not quite four thoufand. Among thefe, however, were 
the moft valuable of his friends and officers, whole fervices 
h^ had made great ufc of, and in whom he had placed the 
higheft confidence. , ^^ 

Pyrrhus immediately entered tlie Rioman qamp, which 
»he found deferted . He gained over manycities which had 
been in alliance with Rome, and laid ^valte the territories 
'of others. Nay, he advanced to. within thirty feven miles 
of Rome itfelf. The Lucanians and the Samnites joined 
him after the battle, and were reproved for their delay 4 
but it wa^ plain. tl)at he was^reatly elevated and delighted^ 
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withliaving defeated fo powerAil an zrtny of Romani 
witfa the ailifhince of the Tarentines only. 

The Romans, on this occation, did not take the com« 
maad from Laevinus, though Caius Fabricius is reported 
to have iaidy ^' That the Romans were not overcome by 
^* the Epirots, but Laevinus by Pyrrhus ;V intimating, 
that the defeat was owing to the inferiority of the gener* 
al, not of his troops. Then raiting new leries, filling up 
their legions, and talking in a lotty and menacing tonfe 
about the war, th^y ftruck Pyrrhus with amazement. Ht 
thought proper, therefore, to fend an embaflfy to them fird, 
to try whether they were difpofed to peace ; being (atif- 
fied that to take the city, and make an abfolute conqueft, 
was an undertaking of too much difficulty to be effefled 
by fuch an army as his was at that time ; whereas if he 
could bring them to terms of accommodation, and coti- 
elude a peace with them, it would be very glorious for 
him after fuch a victory. 

Cineas, who was fent with this commliTion, applied to 
the great men, and fent them and their wives prelents in 
his mader's name. But they all refufed them ; the women 
as well as the men, declaring, '' That when Rome had 
'' publicly ratified a treaty with the king,they fhould then 
" on their parts be ready to give him every mark of their 
^' friendfhip and refpe^l." And though Cineas made a 
very engaging fpeech to the fenate, and ufed many argu- 
ments to induce them to clofe with him, yet they lent not 
a willing ear to his propofitions, notwithHanding that 
Pyrrhus oflFered to reftore, without ranfomjthe prifoners he 
had made in the battle, and promifed to aflifl them in the 
conquefl: of Italy, defiring nothing in return but their 
fricndftiip for himfelf, and fecurity for the Tarentines. 
Some, indeed, feemed inclined to peace, urging that they 
had already loft a great battle, and had a dill greater to 
cxpeft, fince Pyrrhus was joined by feveral nations in Italy. 
There was then an illuftrious Roman, Appius Claudius by 
name, who, on account of his great age and the lofs of his 
fight, had declined all attendance to public bufmefs. But 
when he heard of the embaify from Pyrrhus, and the report 
prevailed that the fenate was going to vote for the peace, 
he could not contain himfelf, but ordered his fervants to 
take him up, and carry him in his chair through the forum 
to the fenate houfe. When he was brought to the door, ha 
Vql. III. C 
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fons and fons in law received him, and led him into the 
£?nate. A refpeftful filence was obferred by the whole 
body on his appearance ; and he delivered his fentiraents 
in the following terms : " Hitherto I have regarded my 
<* blindnefs as a misfortune, but now, Romans, I wifh I 
■*^ had been as deaf as I am blind ; for then I fhould not 
** have heard of your fhamcful counfels and decrees fo 
■*^ ruinous to the glory of Rome. Where now are your 
«< fpeeches fo much echoed about the world, that if Alex- 
«* ander the Great had come into Italy, when we were 
** young, and your fathers in the vigor of their age, he 
•* would not now be celebrated as invincible, but either 
** by his flight or his fall would have added to the glory 
** of Rome ? You now (how the vanity and folly of that 
"boaft, while you dread the Chaonians and Moloflians, 
'«* who were ever a prey to the Macedonians, and tremble 
** at the name of Pyrrhus,who has all his life been paying 
** his court to one of the guards of that Alexander. At 
** prefent he wanders about Italy, not fo much to fuccor 
** the Greeks here, as to avoid his enemies at home ; and 
** he promifes to procure us the empire of this country 
** with thofe forces, which could not enable him to keep 
** a fmall part of Macedonia. Do not expeft, then, to get 
** rid of him, by entering into alliance with him. That 
** ftep will only open a door to many invaders. For who 
** iSi there that will not defpife you, and think you an eafy 
** dlnque(}, if Pyrrhus not only efcapes unpuniihed for 
** ^s infolence, but gains the Tarentines and Samnites, as 
** a reward for infulting the Romans ?'* 

Appius had no fooner done fpeaking, than they voted 
unanlmoufly for the war, and difmifTed Cineas with this 
anfwer, " That when Pyrrhus had quitted Italy, they 
*• would enter upon a treaty of friendfliip and alliance 
** with him, if he defired it ; but while he continued there 
^* in a hoftile manner, they would profecute the waragainft 
**. him with all their force,lhough he (hould have defeated 
•** a thoufand Laevinus's." 

It is laid, that Cineas, while he was upon this bufinefs, 
took great pains to obferve the manners of the Romans, 
and to examine into the nature of their government. 
And when he had learned what he defired by converfing 
with their great men, he made a faithful report of all to 
Pyrrhus ; and told hini^ among the rcfl| *< That thefenate 
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" appeared to him an aflfembly of kings ; a«d as to the 
" people, they were fo numerous, that he was afraid he 
" had to do with a Lernaean hydra*** For the conful had 
already an army on foot twice, as lai'ge as the former, and 
had left multitudes behind. inRome of a proper age iov 
enlifting, and fufficient to form many fuch armies. 

After this, Fabricius came ambaifador to Pyrrhus to 
treat about the ranfom and exchange of prifoners. Fabri- 
cius, as Cineas informed Pyrrhus, was highly valued by 
the Romans for his probity and martial abilities, but h& 
was extremely poor. Pyrrhus received him with particular 
diflinflion, and^ privately- offered him gold ; not for any 
bafe purpofe ; but he begged him to accept of it as a pledge 
of friendfhip and hofpitality. Fabricius refufing the pre- 
sent,. Pyrrhus preflTed him no farther ; but the next day 
wanting .to.= furprife. him, and knowing that he had never 
feen an-, elephant, he ordered the bilged he had to be 
armed and.placed behind acurtain in the room where they 
were to,b€Lin conference. Accordingly this was done, and , 
upon a. fi'gn given, the curtain drawn ; and the elephant 
raifnighis trunkov^rthe head of Fabricus, made a horrid 
and frightful noife. Fabricius turned about without being 
in the leaft. difcompofed, and faid to Pyrrhus fmiling, 
" Neither your gold yefterday, nor your bead today, has 
t* made any imprelTion upon me." 

In the evening, the converfation at table turned upoa. 
manyiVojcSa, but chietty llpdn Greece and the Grecian 
philofophers. This led Cineas to mention Epicurus,* and 
to give fome account of the opinions of his fe6t concerning 
the gods and civil government. He faid, they placed the 
chief happinefs of man in pleafure, and avoided all concern 
in the adminiilration of anairs as the bane of a happy life ; 
and that they attributed to the Deity neither benevolence 
nor an^er, but maintained, that, far removed from the 
care of human affairs, he paflTed his time in eafe and inac- 
tivity, and was totally immerfed in pleafure. While he 
was yet fpeaking, Fabricius cried out, ** O heavens ! may 
« Pyrrhus and the Samnite^s adopt thefe opinions as long 
•* as they are at war with the Romans !" Pyrrhus ad- 
miring the noble fentiments and principles of Fabricius, 

• Epicurus was thenliying. The do^rincs of that philofopher were 
gteatly la vogue in Rome, ju(l before the ruin of the commonwealth.: 
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was more deHroiis than ever of eftablifhing a fnendfhip 
nvith Rome, inflead of continuing the war. And taking 
Fabriciu« afide, he preflRfd him to mediate a peace, and 
then go and fettle at his court, where he fhould be his mod 
intimate companioii, ^nd the chief of his generals. Fa- 
Ifricius anfwered in a low voice, " That, Sir, would be no 
*< advantage to you ; for thofe who now honor and ad- 
<< mire you, (hould they once have experience of me, 
«* would rather choofe to be governed by roe tJian you." 
Such was the charatfler of Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus, far from being offended at this anfwer, or 
taking it like a tyrant, made his friends acquainted with 
the magnanimity of Fabricius, and intruded the prifoners 
to him, -only on condition that if the fenatedid not agree 
to a peace, they fhould be fent back, after they had era- 
braced their relations, and celebrated the Saturnalia. 

After tliis, Fabricius bein^conful,* an unknown perfon 
came to his camp with a letter from the king's phyfician,. 
who offered to take ofFPvrrhus by poifon,and lo end the 
war without any farther nazard to tne Romans, provided 
that they gave him a proper compenfation for his fervices* 
Fabriciu? detefted the\an's villany j and, having brought 
his colleague into the fame fentiments, fent defpatches to 
Pyrrhuswithout lofing a moment*s time» to caution him 
Bgainfl the treafon. The letter ran thus : 
*^ Caius Fabricius and Quintus iCmilius, confuls, to 

** king Pyrrbus, heiilfh. 

"It appears that you jud^e very ill both ot your frien Js 
*^and enemies. For you will find by this letter which was 
V' fent to us, that you are at war with men of virtue and 
** honor, and tnift knaves and villains. Nor is it out of 
** kindnefs that we give you this information j but we do 
H it, left your death fhould bring a difgrace upon us, and 
^ we fhould feera to have put a period to tne war by 
** treachery, when we could not do it by valor." 

Pyrrhus having read the letter, and dete^od the treafon, 
tfunifhedthe phyficiah $ and, to fhow his gratitude to Fa- 
bricius and the Komans,he delivered up the prifoners with- 
outranfom, and fent Cineas again to negotiate a peaqe. 
The Romans, unwilling to receive a favor from an enemy,^ 
era reward for not confenting to an ill thing, did indeed 
receive the prifoners at his hands, but fent him an e^ual. 

• Two hundred and fcy?niyfcven years before Chrift. 
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iramber *of Tarcntines and Samnitcs. As to peace and 
fricndfbip, they would not hear any propofals about it, 
till Pyrrnus inould have laid down his arms, drawn his • 
forces out of Italy, and returned to Epirus in the fame 
ihips in which he came. « - 

His affairs now requiring another battle, he affembled 
his army, and marched and attacked the Romans near 
Afculum. The ground was very rough and uneven, and 
marfliy* alfo towards the river, fo that it was extremely 
inconvenient for the cavalry, and quite prevented the ele- 
phants from a6ling with the infantry. For this reafon he 
had a great number of men killed and wounded, and might 
have hctn entirely defeated, had not night put an end to 
the battle. Next day, contriving, by an att of general- 
ftip, to engage upon even ground, where his elephants • 
night come at the enemy, he feized in time that difficult 
poft where they fought the day before. Then he planted 
a number of archers and (lingers among his elephants i 
thickened his other ranks ; and moved forward iir good 
order, though with great force and impetuofity againfl 
the Romans; 

The Romans, who had not now the advantage of ground 
for attacking and retreating as they plcafcd, were obliged' 
to fight upon the plain man to man. They haftenedto 
break the enemy's infantry, before the elephants came up, . 
and made prodigious efforts with their fwords againft the 
pikes ; not regarding themfelves or the wounds they re- 
ceived, but only looking whece they might ftrikeand flay. 
After a long difpute, however, the Romans were forced to 
give way 5 which they did firft where Pyrrhus fought in 
perfon ; for they could not refift the fury of his attack. 
Indeed, it was the force and weight of the elephants which - 
put them quite to th« rq^t. The Roman valor being of 
np ulJe againft thofe fierce creatures, the troops thoiight it 
wifer to give way, as to an overwhelming torrent or aa 
earthquake, than to fail in a fruitlefs oppofition, when they 
could gain no advantage, though they fuffered the greateft ' 
extremities. And they had not far to fly before they gained i 
their camp. Hieronymus fays the Romans loll fix thoufand t 
Bien in the a^ion, and Pyrrhus, according to the account i; 

* ly^uhi fignifies rnarjky^ as well a* woody ^. . 
3 ; C 2 V 
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ill htsown Comtientarlcdy lod Ihree thousand fiv€ hnndmAt 
Neverthelefsy Dionyiius dde$ not t6U us, that there weie 
two battles at Afcuium, nor that it was dear that the Rq. 
mans were defeated $ but that the action laflied till ibn &t, 
and then thecombatapts parted uqwiUinglyvPyrrhus bemg 
wounded in the aria with a javelin>and the Soninites having 
plundered his baggaige ; and that the number of the flakiy 
£o^inting thelois on both iides, amounted to above fifteen 
thoufand men. Wheji they had all quitted the field, ami 
Pyrrhiis was congratulated on the vi^ory, be.faid, ** Siach 
<f another vktory, and we are uadonev^' Foriie hadloA 
great part of the forces whach he brought with him, and 
all his friends and o&ers^ except a very fmali miniber. 
He had no others to fend fpr, to fupply their place, and 
be found hisconfederates. here very cold and ipiridefs. 
Whereas the Roman? filled up .their legions with eafe aind 
defpatcb, from an ijneihau^ible fountain which they had 
.at borne ; and their defeats were fo £ar from difcounaging 
them, that indigaation^ve them freihilrengdlh and ardor 
for the war. • 

Amidft thefe difSculties,new hopes,as vain a&the former, 

offered themfelyes to Pyrrhus, and enterprifes. which dif- 

t-radted him i n tjhe choice. Oti one ^de, .ambafladorsicaaEne 

from Sicily, who propoled to put Syracufe, Agrjgentum, 

and the city of tlie- Leon tines in lus hands, and deilred 

kixn to drive the Carthaginians oat of the iiland, and free 

it from tyrants ; and on the other fide, news was brougHt 

him from Greece, that. Ptolemy Ceraunus was Aain in 

battle by the Gauls, and that this w6»Id be a feafonabJe 

jtin6ture for him to offer himfelf to the Macedonians who 

wanted a king.* On this-occaiicm he complained greatly^ 

•of fortune,for offering him two fuchglorious opportunities 

of a^liomat once ; and affli^ed \p think that in embracing 

lone, h$ muil neceffarily giv&up the other» he was a long 

time perplexed and doubtful which to iix upon. At laft 

the expedition to Sicily appearing to him the more im- 

!portant,by reafon of itsnearnefs to Africa, he determined 

Xo go thither, and immediately defpatched Cineas before 

* Ptolemy Ceraunus was flain three years be:fo re, during the . 
Gonfulateof Lacvious. After him theM^cedoni^ns had feveral kings 
in quick fuccefTion. All^ therefore, that the letters could import, 
muil be, that the Macedonians would perfer Pyrrhics to Antig^o^UA,. 
who at prefent was in poildlioBL. 
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ttm^'jueordhig to cuiiora, to trsatwitfi the civiet^in Jits 
Iftkalf. He ^acedy however, a ftrongganrifon in Ta-» 
rsntum, notwithftaading Che remonftrarices of the people ; . 
mho iofiftedthafi he (hould eidier fulfil the purpofe lie came 
i<ir, bf (iayiog to aflift them effeflualiy in the Roman war, . 
or^ if he would be gone, to leave their city as he found it. 
Eat he gave tbaa a • ievere aofwer, ordered them to be : 
qaiet and watt bis time, and fo fet fail. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he found every thing difpofed 
agreeably to bis hopes. Thecities readily put themlelves . 
ifl his haids ; and wherever force was neceflary, nothing 
at firfi made. any confiderable refinance to his arms. But 
with thirty th^fandlbot, two tboufond five hundredhoHe, . 
aod two hundred fail of (hips, he advanced apdnA the - 
CarthaginiaE»s,' drove them nefore him, and rumed their 
province. £ryx wastheiirongeft city in thofisoarts, and, . 
the beft provided with men ior its defence ; yet ne refolved 
to take it by fiorm. As foon as his army was in readinefs . 
to give tlie aflauit, he armed himfelf at all points ; and, : 
advancing towards the -walls, made a vow to Hercules of : 
games and iacrififces in acknowledgment of the victory, if 
in that day's aftionhe fhould diiiinguiih himfelf before the : 
Greeks in Sicily, in a mannerthat became his great defcent 
and his fortunes. Then he ordered thefignal to be given 
by found of trumpet ; and having driven the barbarians . 
from .the walls with his midive weapons^ he .planted th« : 
fcaling ladders, and was himfelf the firft that mounted. 

There he was attacked by a crowd of enemies, fome of 
whom be drove back, others he pulhed down from the .• 
wall on both fides ; but the greatefl part he flew with his - 
fword, fo that tliere was quite a rampart of dead bodies > 
around him. In the mean time he himfelf received not < 
the leaft harm, but appeared to his enemies in the awful . 
character of fomrfuperior being ; ihowingon thi^occafion, .^ 
that Homer fpoke with judgmeot and knowledge, when he • 
reprefented valor as the only virtue which difcoversa * 
divine energy, and thofe enthufiaftic transports which rarfe : 
a man above himfelf. When the city was taken,hc offered : 
a ajagflificent facrifice to Hercules, and exhibited a variety • 
ef ihows and games. . 

Of all the barbarians, thofe about Meffena, who where : 
called Mamertines, gave the Greeks the moft trouble, and : 
had fid^eiliied onaoy of them to tribute. They were a • 
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numerous and warlike people, and thence had.the appella^ 
rion of Mamertines, which in the Latin tongue unifies 
martial. But Pyrrhus feized the collectors of the tribute, 
and put them to death ; and having defeated theMamertincs 
in a fet battle, he deftroyed many of their ftrong holds.. 

The Carthaginians were now inclined to peace, and 
oflTered him both money and ihips, an condition that he 
granted them his friendihip* But, luiving farther profpe6ls, 
he made anfwer, that there was only one way ta peace and 
friendihip, which was, for the Carthaginians to evacuate 
Sicily, and make the Libyan fea the boundary between 
them and the - Greeks. Elated with profperity and his 
ixrefent ftrength, he thought of nothing but purfuing the 
hopes which fird drew him into Sicily. 

His firft object now was Africa. He had^eflels enough 
for his purpofe, but he wanted mariners. And in the 
collecting of them he was far from proceeding with lenity 
and moderation ; on the contrary, he carried it to the cities 
with a high hand and with great rigor, feconding his 
orders for a fupply with force, and feverely chaftifmg thofe - 
who difobeyed them. This was not the conduct which he 
had obferved at firfl ; for then he was gracious and aHable 
to an extreme, placed an entire confidence in the people, 
and avoided giving them the leaft uneaiinefs.. By thefe 
means he had gained their hearts. But now turning from 
a. popular prince into a tyrant, his auflerity drew upon him 
the imputatioa both of ingratitude and perfidioufne/s^ 
Neceffity, however, obliged them to furnifh.him. with what 
he demanded, though they were little difpofed to it. But 
what chiefly alienated their afFeClions, was his behavior to 
Thononand Soflratus, twoperfons of the greateft authority 
in Syracufe. Thefe were»the men who firft. invited him 
into Sicily, who upon his arrival immediately put their 
city in his hands, and who haa been the principal infiru- 
xnents of the great things he had done inthe ifland. Yet 
his fufpicions would neither let him take them with him, 
nor leave them behind him. Softratus took the alarm and 
led. Whereupon Thonbn was feized by Pyrrhus, who 
alleged that he was an accomplice with Sodratus, and put 
him to death. Then his affairs ran to. ruin, not gradually 
and by little and little,, but all at once. And the violent 
hatred which the cities conceived for him, led fome of 
Ihtm to join the Carthagioiaas,and others the Mamerxincs^ 
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While he thus law oothing around him but cahaUsfeditioju^ 
and infurre<5lipns,he received letters from the Samnitesand 
Tarentincs, who being quite driven out of the field, an4 
with difficulty defending themfelves within their walh, 
begged his affiftance. This afforded a handfomc pretence 
tor his departure, without its being called a flight and an 
abfolute giving up his affairs in Sicily. But the truth was, 
that no longer being able ta hold the ifland, he quitted it» 
like a (hatt«red fhip, and threw himfelf again into Italy. 
It is reported, that, as he failed away, he locked back upon 
the ifle, and faid to thofe about him, ** What a field w/s 
** leave the Carthaginians and Romans to exercife theijr 
" arms in I'* and his conjecture was foon after verified. 

The barbarians rofeagaind him as he fet fail ; and being 
attacked by the Carthaginians on his paffage, he loit many 
of his (hips ; with the remainder he gained the Italian (here. 
The Mamertines, to the number of ten thousand, had got 
thither before him ; and, though they were afraid to come 
to a pitched battle^ yet they attacked and haraffed him in < 
the aiffiquU paffes, and put his whole army in diiord^r. . 
He lod two elephants, and a confiderable part of his rear - 
was cut in pieces. But he immediately p^(hed-f^om the 
van to their affi dance, ^nd rifked his perfon in the boldeft 
manner, againit men trained by long practice tp war, who 
fought with a fpirit of refentment. In this difpute he re- 
ceived 9 wound in the )iead, which forced him to retire a> 

l^ule ojif of the battle, mi mmMi ihe ea^my Aillmo«». 

une of tliem, therefore, who was diflinguifhed both by 
his fize and arms, advanced before the lines, and with a 
loud voice called upon him to come forth if he was alive. 
Pyrrhus in^enfed at this, returned with his guards, and, 
with a vifage fo fierce with aqger, and fo befmeared with 
blood, that it was dreadful to look upon, m^de his way 
through his battalions, notwithdanding their remonftran* 
ces» Thus ruflling upon the, barbarian, he prevented his 
blow,and gave him inch a (Iroke on ti;;^ he^d with his fword, 
that, with the ffrepgth of his arm, and the excellent temper 
of the weapon, he . cleaved hinv^iuite dovvn, and in on« 
moment the parts fell afunder. The achievement (lopped 
thecourfe.o/the barbarians, who weredruck with admi<* 
ration and amfu^ment at Pyrrhus, as at a fuperior being*. 
He made the reft of his marchy therefore, without dif< 
t^rbance|^aadarriy^4 a|.Tarentum..with twenty thouiaadrv 
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foot and three thoufand horfe. Then taking with him the! 
bed troops that he found there, he advanced immediately 
againfl the Romans, who were encamped in the country 
of the Samnites. * 

The affairs of the Samnites were run to ruin, and their 
fpirits funk, becaufe they had been beaten in feveral battles 
by the Romans. There remained alfo in their hearts fomc 
refentment againfl Pyrrhus on account of his leaving them 
to go to Sicily,fo that few of them repaired to his flandard. 
The forces that he had, he divided into two bodies, one of 
which he detached into Lucania, to keep one of theconfuls* 
employed, and hinder him from affifling his colleague ; 
with the other corps he marched in perfon againfi the other 
conful Manius Curius, who lay fafely intrenched near the 
city of Beneventum, and declined fighting, as well in 
expectation of the fuccors from Lucania, as on account 
of his being deterred from action by the augurs and footh- 
ikyers. 

Pyrrhus hafleningto attack him before he could bejoin- 
ed by his colleague, took the choicefl of his troops and 
the mofl warlike of his elephants, and pufhed forward in 
the night to furprife his camp. But as he had a long cir- 
cuit to take, and the roads were entangled with trees and 
bufhes, his lights failed, and numbers of his men led 
their way. Thus the night efcaped. At day break he 
was difcovered by the enemy defcending from the heights, 
which caufed no fmall di (order in their camp* Manius^ 
however, finding the facrifices aufpicious, and the time 
preffing, iflued out of his trenches, attacked the vanguard 
of the enemy, and put them to flight. This fpread a 
«i*con(lernation through their whole army, fo that many of 
them were killed, and fome of the elephants taken. On 
the other hand, the fuccefs led Manius to try a pitched 
battle. Engaging, therefore, in the open field, one of 
his wings defeated that of the enemy's ; but the other was 
borne down by the elephants, and driven back to the 
trenches. In this exigency he called for thofe troops that 
were left to guard the camp, who were all frefh men and 
well armed. Thefe^ as they defcended from their advan- 
tageous fituation, pierced the elephants with their javelins, 
and forced them to turn their backs ; and thofe creatures 
rufhino; upon their own battalions, threw them into the: 

* Aulus Cornelius Lcntulus. 
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greateft confufion and diforder. This put the vidlory in 
the hands of the Romans, and empire together with the 
viftory. For, by the courage exerted, and the great ac- 
tions performed this day, they acquired a loftineis of fen- 
timent, an enlargement of power, with the reputation of 
being invincible, which foon gained them all Italy, and 
Sicily a little after. 

Thus Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and Sicily, 
after he had wafted fix years in thefe expeditions. It is 
true, he was not fuccefsml ; but amidfl all his defeats he 
preferved his courage unconquerable, and was reputed to 
excel, in military experience and perfonal prowefs, all the 
princes of his time. But what he gained by his achieve- 
ments, he loft by vain hopes ; his deftre of fomething ab- 
fent,nevcrfufFered him eneftually to perfevere in a prefent 
purfuit. Hence it was that Antigonus compared him to a 
gamefter, who makes many good throws at dice, but 
knows not how to make the beft of his game. 

He returned to Epirus with eight thoufand foot and five 
hundred horfe ; but not having funds to maintain them, he 
fought for a war which might anfwer that end. And being 
joined by a body 6f Gauls, he threw himfelf into Mace- 
donia, where Antigonus the fon of Demetrius reigned at 
that time. His dedgn was only to pillage and carry off 
booty ; but having taken many cities, and drawn over two 
thoufand of Antigonus's men, he enlarged his views, and 
marched againft the king. Coming up with him in a 
narrow pais, he put his whole army in diforder. The 
Gauls, however, who compofed Antigonus's rear, being 
a numerous body, made a gallant redftaoce. The difpute 
was fharp, but at laft moft of them were cut in pieces ; 
and they who had the charge of the elephants, being fur- 
rounded, delivered up both themfelves and the beafls* 
After fo great an advantage, Pyrrhus following his for- 
tune rather than any rational plan, puftied againft the 
Macedonian phalanx, now ftrucK with terror and confu- 
fion at their lofs. And perceiving that they refufed to 
engage with him, he ftretched out his hand to their com- 
manders and other officers, at the fame time calling them 
all by their names j by which means he drew over the 
enemy's infantry. Antigonus, therefore, was forced to 
fly ; he perfuaded, however, fome of the maritime towns 
to remain under his government. 
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Amtdft (6 many inftances of fuccefs Pyrrhus, conclading 
fliftt his exploit againft the Gauls was far the moft glorious, 
confecrated themoft fplendid and valuable of the fpoilsin 
the temple of Minerva Itonis^ with this infcription : 

Tbefe fpoiU that Pynhus on the martial plaia^ 
Snatch*d from the vanqui(h*d Gaul, Itonian FallaSi 
He confecratct to thee — If from his throne 
Antigonus deferted fled, and ruin ' 

Purfucd the fword of Pyrrbus— -'tis no wonder- 
Prom^ i£acus he fprung. 

After the battle he foon recovered the cities. When he had 
made himfelf mafler of ^gx, among other hardfhips put 
upon the inhabitants, he left among them a garrifon 
draughted from thofc Gauls who ferved under him. The 
Gauls of all men are the mofl covetous of money ; and 
they were no fooner put in poirefTion of the town, than 
they broke open the tombs of the kings who were buried 
there, plundered the treafures, and infolently fcattered 
their bones. Pyrrhus pafled the matter very flightly over; 
whether it was that the affairs he had upon his hands, 
obliged him to put off the inquiry, or whether he was 
afraid of the Gauls, and did not dare to puniHi them. 
The connivance, however, was much cenfured by the 
Macedonians. 

His intercft was not well eftabliftied among them, nor 
had he any good profpe6l of its fccurity, when he began to 
entertain new vifionary hopes ; and in ridicule of Anti- 
gonus, he faid, ** He wondered at his impudence, in not 
** laying afide the purple, and taking the habit of a pri» 
•* vate perfon." 

About this time,Cleonymus the Spartan came to entreat 
him that he would march to Lacedasmon, and he lent a 
willing ear to his requeft. Cleonymus was of the blood 
royal ; but as he fcemed to be of a violent temper and in- 
clined to arbitrary power, he was neither loved nor trufted 
by the Spartans, and Areus was appointed to the throne. 
This was an old complaint which he had againft tlie citizens 
in general. But to this we muft add, that \\ hen advanced 
in years he had married a young woman of great beauty, 
named Chelidonis, who was of the royal family, and 
daughter to Leotychides. Chelidonis entertaining a violent 
paflion for Acrotatusthe fon of Areus,who was both young 
and handfome, rendered the match not only uneafy, but 



■iifgraceful to Cleonymus who was miferably in love 5 '{(ft 
•there was not a raan in Sparta who did not know how 
much he was defpifed by his wife. Thefc domcftic mifw 
fortunes added to his public ones, provoked Irim to apply 
•^0 ^rrhus, who marched to Sparta with twentynvfe 
thouutnd foot, twothoufand horfe^ and twentyfour ele- 
phants. Thefe great preparations made it evident ^^t on'c 
view, that Pyrrhus dia not come to gain Sparta for Cleo- 
nymus, but Peloponnefus for himfelf. He made, inde«d 
very different profeiHons to the Lacedaemonians, who fent 
an embafly to him at Megalopolis ; for he told them that 
he wa3 only come to fet free the cities which were in fub- 
Je6lion to Antigonus ; and, what is more extraordinary^ 
that he fully intended, if nothing happened to hinder it, 
to fend his younger fons to Sparta, for a Lacedaemonian 
education, that they might, in this refpe6t, have the ad- 
vantage of all other kings and princes. 

With thefc pretence&ie amufcd thofe that came to meftt 
him on his march ; but as (bon as he fct foot in Laconra, 
he began to plunder and ravage it. And upon the ambaf- 
fadors reprefenting that he coinmenced hollrlities without 
a previous declaration of war, he faid, ** And do we not 
** know that you Spartans never declare beforehand what 
" meafures you are going to take ?" To which a Spartah 
named M^ndricidas, who was in company, made anfw^fr 
in this laconic diale^^, *^ If thou art a goa, thou wilt do 
*^ us no harm, becaufe we have done thee none ; if thob 
^* art a man, perhaps we may find a better man than 
^' thee.'* 

In the mean time he moved towards Lacedsmon, and 
was a^vifed by Cleonymus to give the aifault immediate^ 
upon his arrival. But Pyrrhus, as we are told, fearing 
that his foldiers would plunder the city if they took it by 
night, put him off, and faid, they would proceed to the 
affault the next day. For he knew there were but few men 
within the city, and thofe unprepared, by reafon of his 
fudden approach ; and that Areus the king was abfent, 
being gone to Crete to (uccor the Gortynians. The con- 
tenGiptible idea which Pyrrhus conceived of its weaknefa 
and want of men, was the principal thing that faved the 
city*. For fuppofing that he (hould not find the leaft re- 
ii (lance, he ordered his tents to be pitched, and fat quietly 
down ; while the Mots and friends of Cleonymus buiied 

Vol, mi. D 
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^hemfelves in adorning and preparing hislioufeyln expec* 
tation that Pyrrhus would fup witk him there that even- 
ing. 

Night being come, the Lacedieraonians refolved in the 
firft ^ace, to fend off their women to Crete, but they 
itrongly oppofed it ; and Archidamia entering the fenate 
with a {Word in her hand, complained of the mean opinion 
they entertained of the women, if they imagined they would 
lurvive the deftru6tion of Sparta« In the next place, they 
determined to draw a trench parallel to the enemy's camp, 
and at each end of it to fink waggons into the ground as 
deep as the naves of the wlieels^ that fo being firmly fixed, 
they might flop the courfe of the elephants. As fo<m as 
the work was begim, both matrons and maids came and 
joined them ; the former with their robes tucked up, and 
the latter in their under garments only, to alTift the older 
fort of men. They advrfed thofe that were intended for 
the fight, to repofe themfelves, and in the mean time they 
undertook to iinifh a third part of the trench, which they 
effedled before morning. This trench was in breadth ftx 
cubits, in depth four, and eight hundred feet long, ac- 
cording to Phylarchus. Hieronymus makes it lefs. 

At daybreak the enemy was in motion, whereupon the 
women armed the youth with their own hands, and gave 
them- the trench in charge, exhorting them to guard it 
well, and reprefenting, " How delightful it would be to 
** conquer in the view of their country, or how glorious 
** to expire in the arms of their mothers and their wives, 
' ** when they had met their deaths as became 'Spartans." 
' As for Chelidonls, (he retired into her own apartment 
with a rope about her neck, determined to end her days 
by it, ratiier than fall into the hands of Cieonynnis, if the 
city ^as taken. 

ryrrhus now preffed forward with his infantry .againfl 
the Spartans, who waited for him under a rampart of 
fhields. But, beHde that the ditch was fcarce paflable, he 
. found that there was no firm footing on the fides of it for 
his foldiers, becaufe of the loofenefs of the frelh earth. 
His fon Ptolemy feeing this, fetched a compafs about the 
trench with two thoufand Gauls and a feledt body of Chao- 
nians, and endeavored to open a paifage on the quarter 
of the waggons. But thefe were fo deep fixed and clofe 
locked, that they not only obftru^led their pafTage, but 
made it diiiicult for the Spartans to come up and make a 
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•lofc defeace. The Gauls were now beginning to drag 
out the wheels and draw the waggons into the river, when 
young Acrotatus perceiving the danger, traverfed the city 
with three 'hundred men, and by the advantage of fome 
hollow ways furrounded Ptolemy, not being feen till he 
began the attack upon his rear. Ptolemy was now forced 
to face about, and fland upon the defendve. In the con- 
fufion many of his foldiers running foul upon each other, 
either tumbled into the ditch, or tell under the waggons. 
At laft, after a long difpute and great efFiifion of blood, 
they were entirely routed. The old men and the women 
iaw this exploit of Acrotatus; and as lie returned through 
the city to his poft, covered with blood, bold and elated 
with his viftory, he appeared to the Spartan wcuien taller 
and more graceful tnan ever, and they could not help 
envying Chelidonis fuch a lover. Nay, fome of the old 
men followed and cried out, •* Go, Acrotatus, and en- 
" joy Chelidonis ; and may your offspring be worthy of 
«* Sparta !" 

The difpute was more obftinate where Pyrrhus fought 
in perfon. Many of the Spartans diftinguifhed themfelves 
in the action, and, among the reft, Phyliius made a glo* 
pious fland. He flew numbers that endeavored to force a 
paflage, and when he found himfelf ready to faint with the 
many wounds he had received, he gave up his poft to one 
of the officers that were near him, and retired to die in the 
midft of his own party, that the enemy might not ^Qt his 
body in their power. 

Night parted the combatants ; and Pyrrhus, as he lay in 
his tent, had this dream ; he thought he darted lightning 
upon Lacedaemon,* which fet all the city on fire, and that 
the fight filled him with joy. The tranfport awaking him, 
he ordered his officers to put their men under arms ; and 
to fome of his friends he;^elated hisvifion, from which he 
affured himfelf that he fhould take the city by ftorm. The 
thing was received with admiration and a general affent ; 
but It did not pleafe Lyfimachus. He faid, that, as no foot 

* Some, inftead of avroq read <crro; ; and then the Englifli will 
Ti|n thus ; He thought that an eagle darted lightnings &c. But if that 
reading, be preferred becaufe the eagle bore Jupiter's thunder, and 
Fyrflius had the name of eagUy it ought to take place in the laft 
member of the fentence too, and that fliould be rendered, th< eagU 
nJQiudittthefght, 
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H to tread on places that are ftruck by lightning, Co \h9* 
Deity by this might prefignify to Pyrrhiis, that the city 
Aould remain inacceflible to him. Pyrrhus anfwered r 
^ Thefe vifion&may ferve as amufements for the vulgar, 
^ but there is not any thing in the world more uncertain 
** and obfcure. While> tl^n, you have y^ur weapons ii> 
*^ your hands, remember, my friends, 

The beft of omens is the caufeof Pyrrhua.* 

So faying, he arofe, and, f s foon as it was light, renewed 
the attack. The. Lacedaemonians flood upon, their defence 
with an alacrity and fpirit above their ftrength ; and the 
women attended, fupplying them with arms, giving bread 
and drink to fuch as wanted it, and taking care of the 
wounded. The Macedonians then attempted to fill up the 
ditch, bringing great quantities of materials, and throwing 
them upon the arms and bodies of the dead. The Lace* 
daemonians, on their part, redoubled their efforts againfl 
them. Bur alt on a fudden Pyrrhws appeared on their fide 
of the trench, where the waggons haabeen planted to flop 
the pafTa^e, advancing at full /peed towards the city. 
The foldierswho had the charge of that pofi cried out, and 
the women fled with loud fhrieks and wailings. In the 
mean time Pyrrhuis was pufhing on, and overthrowing all 
that oppofed him. But his horfe received a wound in the 
belly from a Cretan arrow, ran away, and, plunging in 
the pains of death, threw him upon fleep and flippery 
ground. As his friends preffed towards him in great con- 
fufion, the Spartans came boldly up, and making good 
ufe of their arrows, drove them aU back. Hereupon 
pyrrhus put an entire flop to the aftion,' thinking the 
Spartans would abate of their vigor, now they were alrnofl 
all wounded, and fuch great numbers killed. But the 
fortune of Sparta, whether fhe vvas fatisfied with the trial 
Ihe had of the unaffifled valor of her fons, or whether fhe 
Vras willing to fhow her power to retrieve the mofldefperate 
circumflances, juft as the hopes of the Spartans were be- 
ginning to expire, brought to their relief from Corinth 
Aminius the Phocean, one of Antigonus's officers, with a^ 
army of flrangers ; and they had no fooner entered the 
tfXWOf but Areus their king arrived from Crete with'twOb 

^ Parody of • lipc in |Ie£bor*s fpeecb,. 11. xiu. 
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thoufimd men more. The women now retired immediately^ 
to their houfes, thinking it needlefs to concern themfelves 
any farther in the war ; the old men too, who, notwith- 
ilanding their age, had been forced to bear arms, were 
difmifled, and the new fupplies put in their place. 

Thefe two reinforcements to opartaferved only to ani- 
mate the courage of Pyrrhus^and make him more ambitious 
to take the town. Finding, however, that he could effe6l 
nothing, after a feries of lodes and ill fuccefs he quitted the 
Hege, and began to coUeft booty from the country, in- 
tending to pafs the winter there. But fate is unavoidable. 
There happened at that time aftrong contention at Argos, 
tietween the parties of Arifteas and Ariftippus ; and as 
Ariftippus appeared to have a connexion with Antigonus, 
Arifteas, to prevent him, called in Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus whofe 
hopes grew as faft as they were cut off, who, if he met 
with fuccefs, only confidered it as a ftep to greater things, 
and if with difappointment, endeavored to compenfate it 
by fome new advantage, would neither let his victories nor 
lofTes put a period to his diflurbing both the world and him- 
felf. He began bis march therefore immediately for 
Argos. Areus, by frequent ambufhes, and by poflefling 
himfelf of the difficult pafles, cut off many of the GauS 
and Moloflians who brought u'phis rear. In the facrifice 
which Pyrrhus had offered, the liver was found without a 
head, and the diviner had thence forewarned him, that he 
waa in danger of lofmgfome perfon that was dear to hira. 
But in the hurry and diforder of this unexpected attack, he 
forgot the menace from the vidlira, and ordered his fon 
Ptolemy with fome of his guards to the afliftance of the rear, 
whilft he himfelf pufhed on, and difengaged his main body 
from thofe dangerous paCTages. In the mean time Ptolemy 
met with a very warm reception j for he was engaged by a 
iele6l party of Lacedaemonians, under the command of 
Evalcus. In the heat of action, a Cretan of Aptera, named 
Oroefus, a man of remarkable ftrength andfwiftnefs, came 
up with the yoiing prince, as he was fighting with great 
gallantry, and with a blow on the fide laid him dead upon 
the fpot. As foon as he fell, his party turned their backs 
and fled. The Lacedaemonians purfued them, and in the 
ardor of victory, infenfibly advancing into the open, plain, 
g^t at a great diftance from their infantry. Pyrrhus, who ■> 
by this time had heard of the death of his ion, andwa^ > 

3, f>2,- 
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greatly afBi^ed at it^ drew out his MololHan horfe, and! 
charging at the head of them, fatiated himfelf with the 
blood of the Lacedaemonians. He always indeed appeared 
great and invincible in arms, but now, in point of courage^ 
and force, he outdid all his former exploits* Having found 
out Evalcus, he fpurred his horfeagainfthim ; but Evalcus 
inclining a little on one fide, aimed a (troke at him which 
had like to have cut off his bridle hand. It happened, 
however, only to cut the reins, and Pyrrhus feizing the 
favorable moment, ran him through with his fpear. Then 
fpringing from his horfe, he fought on foot, and made a 
terrible havock of thofe brave Lacedaemonians who endea- 
vored to protect the body of Evalcus. The great lois 
which Sparta fuffered was now owing purely to the iUtimed 
ambition of her leaders ; for the war was at an end before 
the engagement. 

Pyrrhus having thus facrificed to the manes of his fon,. 
and celebrated a kind of funeral games for him, found that 
he had vented much of his grief in the fury of the combat,, 
and marched more compofed to Argos. Finding that 
Antigonus kept the high grounds adjoining to the plam, he 
encamped near the town of Nauplia. Next day ne fcnt a 
herald to Antigonus, with a challenge in abufive terms to 
comedown into the field, and fight with him for the king, 
dom. Antigonus faid,, " Time is tlie weapon that I u&, 
•* as much as the fword ; and if Pyrrhus is weary of his life, 
** there are many ways to end it.^ To both the kings 
there came ambaffadors from Argos, entreating them to 
retire,' and fo prevent that city from being fubjedled to 
either, which had a friendfhip for them both . Antigonus. 
agreed to the overture, and fient his fon to the Argives as 
an ^hoft^ge. Pyrrhus at the fame time promifed to re- 
tire, but fending no hof^age, he was much fufpe^ted. 

Amidft thefe tranfadlions, Pyrrhus was alarmed with a 
great and tremendous prodigy. For the heads of the fac,- 
rifice oxen, when fevered from the bodies, were feen to 
thruft out their tongues, andlick up their own gore. And 
in Argos the prieSefs of Apollo Lyceus ran about the 
ftreets, crying out that fhe faw the city fuU of dead car- 
cafes and blood, and an eagle joining in the fight, and 
then immediately vanifhjng. 

In the dead ot night Pyrrhus approached the walls^and 
finding the gate called Diamperes opened to^himby Arittcgfi-,, 
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he was not difcovered till his Gauls had entered and feized 
the marketplace. But the gate not being high enough to 
receive the elephants, they were forced to take off their 
towers ; and having afterwards put them on again in the 
dark, it could not be done without noife and lofs of time, 
by which means they were difcovered. The Areives ran 
into the citadel called Afpis^* and other places of defence, 
and fent to call in Antigonus. But he only advanced to* 
wards the walls, to watch his opportunity for action, and 
contented himfelf with fending in fome of his principal 
cfficers and his fon with confiderable fuccors. 

At the fame time Areus arrived in the-. town with a 
thoufand Cretans and the mofl active of his Spartans. All 
thefe troops being joined, fell at once upon the Gauls, and 
put them in great diforder. Pyrrhus entered at a place 
called Cylarabis^\ with great noife and loud fbouts which 
were echoed by the Gauls ; but he thought their fhouts- 
were neither full nor bold, but rather expreflive of terror 
and diflrefs. He therefore advanced in great hade, pufh- 
ing forward his cavalry, though they marched in danger by 
reafon of the drains and fewers of which the city was full. 
Befides, in this no£iurnal war, it was^ impofiible either to 
fee what was done, or to hear the orders that were given. 
The foldiers were.fcattered about, and loft their way 
among the narrow ftreets ; nor could the officers rally theni 
in that darknefs,.amidft fuch a variety of noifes, -and iii 
fuch ftrait paflages ; fo that both fides continued without . 
doing aay thing, and waited for daylight. 

At the firft-dawn Pyrrhus was concerned to fee the Afpit 
full of armed men ; out his concern was changed into con- 
itemaUon, when among the many figures- in the market- 

* There was an - annual feaft at Argos, m honor of Juno^ called 
H^a»«, Junenia, and alfo Hecatombia, from the hecatomb of oxen 
then offered. Among other game*) this prize was prapofed for the 
youth. In a place of confideiableflreagth above the theatre, a brazen 
buckler was nailed to the wall and they were to try their ilreogth 
la plucliiog it off. The vl^r was crowned w ith myrtle garland » 
and had the buckler [in Greek Afpis/]ioT his pains. Hence the name 
•f the fojrt.. Not only the youth of Argos,butilrangers, were ad- 
mitted to the conteft ; as appears from Pindar. For, Ipeaking of. 
Diagoras of Rhodes^ he fays, 

** The Argivc buckler knew him." Oiymp. Ode 7. 

'^X.jtUtabi^ wa&a placeof exercife nearone of the gates of Argo's. 
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place he beheld a wolf and abull inbrafs reprefented i n ifis 
a6l to fight. For he recoUefled an old oracle which had 
foretold, "That it was his deftiny to die when he fhouldfee 
** a wolf encountering a bull." The Argives fay, thefe 
figures were erefled in memory of an accident which hap- 
pened among them long before. They tell us, that when 
banaus firft entered their country, as he paflTed though 
the diftri^ of Thyreatis, by the way of Pyramia which 
leads to Argos, he faw a wolf fighting with a bull. Da- 
Qaus imagined that the wolf reprefented him, for being 
aftranger he came to attack the natives, as the wolf did 
the buH. He therefore ftayed to fee the iflue of the fight, 
and the wolf proving vidlorious, he offered hi^ devotions 
to Apollo Lyceu$> and then afTauUed and took the town ; 
Gelanor, who was then king* being depofed by a faction. 
Such is the hiftory of thofe figures. 

Pyrrhijs quite difpirited at the fight, and perceiving at 
the &me time that nothing fucceeded according to his hopes, 
thought it bed to retreat. Fearing that the gates were too 
narrow^ he fent orders to his fon Helenus, who was left with 
the main body without the town, to demolifli part of the 
wall, and affift the retreat, if the enemy tried to obftnift it. 
But the perfgn whom he fent, miftaking the order in the 
hurry and tumult, and delivering it quite in a contrary 
fenfe, the young prince eqtered the gates with the reft ot 
the elephants and the beft of his troops, and marched to 
*flift his father. Pyrrhus was now retiring ; and while the 
market place afforded room both to retreat and fight, he 
often faced about and repulfed the affailants. But when 
from that broad place he came to crowd into the narrovt 
^reet leading to the gate, he fell in which thofe who were 
advancing to his afliffance. It was in vain to call out to 
them to fall back ; there were but fev^ tjhat could hear him ; 
and fuch as did hear, and were mod difpofed to obey his 
orders, werepufhed back by thofe who came pouring in 
behind. Befides, the largeftof theelephants was fallen in 
the gateway on his fide, and lying there and braying in a 
horrible manner, he flopped thofe who would have got out. 
And among the elephants already in the town,, one named 
Nicon, driving to take up his mafter who was fallen off 
wounded, rurfied againft the party that was retreating j 
and overturned both friends and enemies promifcuoufly,tilI 
he found the body. Then he took it up with bis trunk, , 
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*nd carrying it on his two teeth, returned in fi^reat fury^ 
sind trod down all before him. When they were thus prefled 
and crowded together, not a man could do any thing fingly, 
but the whole multitude, like one clofe compacted body^ 
rolled this way and that all together. They exchanged but 
few blows with the enemy either in front or rear, and the 
greatcft harm they did was to themfelves. For if any man 
drew his fword or levelled his pike, he could not recover 
the one or put up the other; the next perfon, therefore^ 
whoever he happened to be, was neceflarily wounded, and 
thus many of them fell by the hands of each other. 

Pyrrhus, feeing the terapeft rolling about him, took ofF 
the plume with which his helmet was diHinguifhed, and 
gave it to one of his friends. Then trufting to the good- 
nefs of his horfe, he rode in amongfl the enemy who were 
haraffing his rear ; and it happened that he was wounded 
through the breaftplate with a javelin. The wound was 
rather flight than dangerous, but he turned againft the man 
that gave it, who was an Argive of no note, the fon of a 
poor old woman. This woman, among others, looking 
upon the fight from the roof of a houfe beheld her fon thui 
engaged. Seized with terror at the fight, (he fook up a 
large tile with both hands, and threw it at Pyrrhus, The 
tile feU upon his head, and notwithstanding his helmet^ 
crufhed the lower <vertebra of his neck. Darknefs, in a 
moment, covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins, and 
he fell from his horfe by the tomb of Licymnius** The 

♦ There is fomething ilri kingly contemptible in the fate of thia 
ferocious warrior.— «* What refle£lions may it not afford to thofe 
(coarges of mankind, who, to extend their power iind gratify their 
pride, tear out the vitals of human fociety ! — How unfortunate that 
they do not recoiled their own perfonal infignificance, and confider 
while they are difturbingthe peace of the earth, that they are beings^ 
whom an old woman may kill with a (lone!— -It is impoffible her^ 
to forget the obfcure fate of Charles the Twelfth, oc the foLlowiog;^ 
Ycrfes that dekribe it : 

On what foundation ftands the warrior's pride, 

How jufl his hopes, I^t Swedifh Charles decide \ 

A frame of adamant, a foul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labors tire ; 

O'erlov^, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 

UncpQ<}uered lord of plea fu re and of pain ; 

Ko jays to him pacific fceptires yield, 

VTai f(w49 th^ trumpi he r uflvcs to tb« fi^ld* 
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crowd that was about him, did not know hixni but one 
Zopyrus who ferved under Antigonus, and two or three 
others comingup, knew him, and dragged him into a porch 1 
that was at hana, jufl as hewasbeginnin|; to recover from 
the blow. Zopyrus had drawn his Illy nan blade to cut off 
his head, when Pyrrhus opened his eyes, and gave him fo 
fierce a look, that he was ilruck with terror. His hands 
trembled, and between his defire to give thp flroke, and 
the confufion he was in, he mifled his neck, but wounded 
bim in the mouth and chin, fo that it was a longtime be- 
fore he could feparate the head from the body. 

By this tiipe tnc thing was generally known, and Alcy- 
Qneus, the fonof Antigonus,cameha(lily up, andaikedfor 
the head, as if he wanted only to look upon it. But as foon 
as he had got it, he rode off with it to his father, andcaitit 
at his feet as he was fitting with his friends. Antigonus 
looking upon the head, and knowing it, thrud his fon from 
him ; and flruck him with his (laff, calling him an impious 
and barbarous wretch. Then putting his robe before his 
«yes;thciwept in remembrance oi the fate of his grandfather 

Behold furrouoding kings their power combine, 

And one capitulate and one refign. 

JPeace courts his hand, bat fpreads her charms in v^un ; 

** Think no4^ng gaiaM," he cryM, " till nought remam,. 

" On Mofcow's walls till Gothic llandards fly, 

*« And all be mine beneath the polar flcy." 

The march begins in military fUi&e, 

And. nations on his eye fufpended wak. 

Stern famine guards the folitary coaft, 

And winter ^rricades the realm of f roft ; 

He comes^-not want and cold his courfe delay ■ . »^ 

Hide, blufhing Glory, hide Pultowa's day ! 

The vanquilh'd hero leaves his broken bands, 

And (hows his miferies in diftant lands. 

Condemned a needy fuppliant to wait, 

While ladies interpofe, and flaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend ? • 

Did no fubverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 

Orhoftile millions prefs him to the ground ? * 

Ijis fall was deHin'd to a barren ilrand, 

A petty fortrefs, and a dubious hand. * 

He left the name at which the world grew pale,-. 

To polot a moral, or adorn a tale I 
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Antlgontls,* and that of his father Demctrias, two in- 
ftances in his otrn houfe of the mutability of fortune. As 
for the liead and body of Pyrrhus, he ordered them to be 
laid in maghifit'ent attife on the funeral pile and burnt. 
After this, Alcyoneus having met with Helenus in great 
diftrefs and a mean garb, addrefTed him in a courteous 
maamer, and conduced him to his father, who thus ex- 
prefled himfelf on the occalion : " In this, my fon, you 
" have a6ied much better than before ; but ftill you are 
'* deficient ; tor you (faould haye taken off that mean ha- 
" bit, which is a greater difgrace to us who are vifto- 
** rtous, than it is to the vanquished." 

Then he paid his refpe^s to Helenus in a very obliging 
mamier, and fent him to Epirus with a proper equipage. 
He gave alfo the fame kind reception to the friends of 
Pyrrhus, after he had made himfelf mafter of his whole 
camp and army. 

CAIUS MARIUS. 

^^E know no third name of Caius Marius, any more 
than^ye do of Quinftus Sertorius who held Spain lb long» 
or of Lucius Mummius who took Corinth. For the furname 
of AchaicuSy Mummius gained by his conquefl:, as Scipio 
did that of i^/r/Vtf«ttj, andAleteMusthatofi^fA<■^^/o«iV«J.— 
Pofidonius avails himfelf chiefly of this argument to con- 
fute thofe who hold the third to be the Roman proper 
name, Camillus, for indance, Marcellus, Cato ; for in 
that cafe, thofe who had only two names, would have had 
no proper name at all. But }>e did not confider that by 
this reafoning he robbed the women of their names; forno 
woman bears the firft,which Pofidonius fuppofed the proper 
name among the Romans. Of the other names, one was 
common to the whole family, as the Pompeii, Manlii, 
Cornelii, in the fame manner as with us, the Heraclidx 
and Pelopidae ; and the other was a furname given them 
from foraething remarkable in their difpofitions, their 
attions,or the form of their bodies, as Macrinus,Torquatu6, 
Sylla, which are like Mnemon, Grypus, and CaliinicuSi 

* Antlgonus the Firft was killed at the battle of Ipfua, and DC* 
metrius the Firfl long kept a prifoner by ^\ii fon in law Sdeucut. 
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^mong the Creeks. Bnt the diveriity of cuftoms, io thi ^ 
rcfpeS, leaves much room for farther inquiry.* 

As to the figure of Marius, we have feen at Ravenna in 
Gaul his ftatue in marble, which perfectly exprefled all that 
has been faid of his flernnefs and auderlty of behavior. 
For being naturally robufl and warlike, and more ac- 
quainted with the difcipline of the camp than the city, he 
was fierce and untra6lable when in authority. It is faid that 
he neither learnt to read Greek, nor would make ufe of that 
language on any ferious occafion, thinking it ridiculous to 
beftowtime on learning the language of a conquered people. 
And when, after his &cond triumph, at the dedication of 
a temple, he exhibited fhows to the people in the Grecian 
manner, he barely entered the theatre and fat down, and 
ihen rofe up and departed immediately. Therefore, as 
Plato ufed to fay to Xenocrates the philofopher, who had 
a morofe and unpolifhed manner, ** Good Xenocrates, 
** facrifice to the Graces ;" fo if any one could have per- 
fuaded Marius to pay his court to the Grecian Mufes and 
Graces, he had never brought his noble achievements, both 

* The Romans had ufually three names, the Pranomen theNoTiun^ 
and the Cognomen. 

The Pranomtttf as Aulus, Calus,Decimus, was the proper or diftifi. 
guiHiingname between brothers, during the time of the republic. 

The Nemen was the family name,anfweringto the Grecian patro- 
nymics. For, asamongtheGreeks,thepofterityof^acuswerecalled 
^acidae, fothe Julian family had that name from lulusor Afcanius. 
But there were leveral other things which gave rife to the Nomen\ as 
animals, places, and accidents ; for inftance, Porcius, Ovilius, &c. 

The Cognomen was originally intended to diftinguifh the feveral 
branches of a family. It wasafTumed from no certain caufe, but ge- 
nerally from fome particular occurrence. ^ It became, however, he- 
reditary, except it happened to be changed for a snore honorable 
appellation, as Macedonicus, Africanus. But it fhould be well re- 
niarked, tliat under the emperors the Cognomen was often ufed as a 
proper name, and brothers were diftinguifhed by it, as Titus Flavius 
Vefpafianus, and Titus Flavius Sabinus. 

As to women, they had anciently their Pranomen as well as the 
men, fuch as Caia, Lucia, Bcc. But afterwards they feldom ufed any 
other befidcs the family name, as Julia, Tullla, ana the like. Wheie 
there were two fillers in a houfe, the diflinguiOiin^ appellations were 
major and minor; if a greater number, Prima, Secundav Teftia, &c. 

With refpe^lto the men who had only two nameiT, a family might 
be fo mean as not to have gained the Cognomen, or there might be fo 
•few of the family, that there was no occafion for it to diftinguifh the 
branches. 
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in war and peace to fo (hocking a concluHon ; he had never 
keen led by unfeafonable ambition and infatiable avarice 
to fplit upon the rocks of a favage and cruel old age. 
But this will foon appear from his a6lions thcmfelves. 

His parents were obfcure and indigent people, who Aip- 
poried themfelves by labor ; his father's name was the 
fame with his ; his mother was called Fulcinia. It was 
late before he came to Rome, or had any tafle of the re- 
finements of the city. In the mean time he lived at Cir- 
raeatum,* a village in the territory of Arpinum ; and his 
manner of living there was perfectly ru(Uc, if compared 
with the elegance of poliflied life ; but at the fame time 
It was temperate, and much refembled that of the ancient 
Romans. 

He made his firft campaign againft the Celtiberians,t 
when Scipio Africanus bcfieged Numantia. It did not 
efcape his general how far he was above the other young 
foldiers in courage ; nor how eafily he came into the re- 
formation in point of diet, which Scipio introduced into 
the army, before almoft ruined by luxury and pleafure. It 
is faid alfo, that he encountered and killed an enemy in the 
fight of his general ; who therefore diftinguifhed him with 
many marks of honor and refpe^t, one of which was the 
inviting him to his table. One evening the converfation 
happening to turn upon the great commanders then in 
being, fome perfon iji_ the company, either out of com- 
plaisance to Scipio, or becaufe he really wanted to be in- 
formed, afked, •* Where the Romans ftiould find fuch an- 
'* other general when he was gone ?" upon which Scipio 
putting his hand on the fhoulder of Marius, who fat next 
him,Yaid *' Mere, perhaps." So happy was the genius of 
both thofe great men, that the one, while but a youth, 
gave tokens of his future abilities, and the other from 
thofe beginnings could difcover the long feries of glory 
which was to follow. 

This faying of Scipia's, we are told, railed the hopes of 
Marius, like a divine oracle, and was the chief thing that 

' * A corruption of Cernetum, Pliny tells us, the inhabitants of 
Cernetum- were called Mariani, undoubtedly from Maiius their 
townfnan, who had difttnguiflbed himiielf in fp extraordinary a 
manner. Plin. lib. iii. c. 5. 

t In the third year^f the hundred and fixtyiirft Olympiad, one 
liundred and thirtythne years before the birth ol Chnft. 

Vol. III. E 
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animated him to. apply hlmfelf to affairs of flate. By 
the affitlanCe of Caecilius Metellus, on whofe houfb he 
had an hereditary dependence, he has chofcn a tribune of 
the people.* In this office he propofed a law^ for regu- 
lating the manner of voting, which tended to lelTen tlie 
authority of the patricians in matters of judicatuf e. Cot- 
ta the confu), therefore, perfuaded the fsnate to rcjeft it, 
and to cite Marius, to s:ive account ofliis conduct. Such 
a decree being made, Mariiis, when he entered the fenate, 
fhowed not the cmbarraffhient of a yoiipg man advanced 
to office, without having firfl diftihguifhed himfelf,'but 
afTuraing beforehand the elevation which his future ac- 
tions were to give him, he threatened to fend Cotfa to 
prifon, if he did not revoke the decree. Cotta turning 
to Metellus, and aiking his opinion, Metellus rofe up, 
and voted with the conlul. — Hereupon MaHus called in 
a li^or, and ordered him to take Metellus into cuftody. 
Metellus appealed to the other tribunes, biit as not one of 
them lent him any afltftance, the fenate gave way, and 
repealed their decree;- Marius highly difiinguilbed by 
this viftory, went immediatly from the fenate to the /o- 
r«m, and tiad his lafw Qonfhrmed by the people. 

From this time he palTed for a man ot inflexible refohr- 
tion, not to be infl^ienced by fear or refpeft of perfons, and 
confequcntly one that would prove a bold defender of the 
people's privileges againfl the fenate. But this opinion 
was foon altered by his taking quite a different part. — 
For a law being propofed concer-ning the diftribution o^ 
corn, he flrenuoufly oppofed the plebeians, and earned Ir 
againd them. By which a<^ion lie gained e^al efleem 
from both parties, as a perfon incapable of ferving either 
again ft t he public ad van tage ^ . 

When his tribunefhip was expired, he'flc)od candidate 
fox the office of chief acdile. For there are' two offices of 
o'Jifes; the one (Jailed curulisy from the chair with crooked 
•feet, in which the m<|giftrate fits while hedefpatchesbu fi- 
ncf% ; the pther o,f a degree much inferior, is called ' the 
flebemn adile, 'tht more honorable aedile is' firfl cholen, 
:and thenthe.people proceed the fame day to the election of 
,the other, when Marius found he could not carry the 
:firll,^e -dropped -his pretentions there, ami immediately 
applicsd for the fecoud. But as this procteding of bis be- 

* diehiiikdrftd dhiA'fevnibsnyearabolore Chiift* 
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'trayed.a difagreeable and importunale obftinacy, he mif- 
>carried in that alfo. Yet though 'he was twice baffled in 
his application in one day (which never happened to any 
mau nut hlmfelf) he was not at ail difcouraged. For, not 
Ipng after, he flood for the prxtorfhip, andwas nci\r being 
reje^ed again. He was, indeed, returned laft of all, an^ 
then was accufed of bribery. What contributed mod t^ 
:the fuipicion, was, a iervant of Callius Sabaco being fecn 
within the rails, aniong the eletlorsrj for Sabaco was an 
intimate friend of M anus. He was funmioned, therefore, 
by the judges j and, being interrogated upon the point, he 
^^\^t " T"^/» ^A^ h^^^ having nijde bini \rery tpir fly, 1m 
" a&ed ft)i: cold water ; uugiia* filch' hi s fervUnt brctV^lft 
** b;m a cup, and wirhdrew as foon as he h^ drank. '^ Sa- 
baco was expelled the fenate by the next cenfors,* ancTit 
was thought he deferved that mark of intamy, as having 
been guilty either of falfehood or intemperance. Caius 
Herennius was aHo cited as a witnefs againd Marius ; but 
he alleged, that it was not cuRomary ior patrons (fo the 
Romans c^Il protestors} to give evidence againft their cli- 
ents, and that the law excuied them from that obligation. 
The judges were going to admit the plea, when Marius 
himfelf qppofed !t, and told Herennius, that when he was 
firft created a magriirate, he ceafed to be his dient. But 
this was n©t altogether ti ue. For it is not every office that 
frees clients and their ppfterity from the fervice due to their 
patrons,, but oniy t(iafe m^gtftracies to which the law gives 
a curule chair. M^^rius, hpwevcr, during the firft days of 
trial, found that matters ran againft him, his judges being 
very jg^tifavorable ; yet, at la(^ the vot^s ^rovtd equa^ 
and he was acquitted beyotid .expectation. 

In his praetprfhip lie did noticing to raife him to diftinp.- 
tion. But, 9t the expiration of this office, the Farther Spain 
falling lo his lot, he is /ai^ to have ckared \\ of robbers. 
That province as yet >«as uncivilized and fava^e in its 
manners, and the Spaniards thought there was nothing 
difhonorable in robbery. At his teturn to Rome, he ii;as 
defirous to have his (hare in the adminiftration, but had 
neither riches nor eloquence to recommend him ; though 
thefe were the inftnnnents by which the great men of thofe 
times governed the people. His high fpirit, however, his 

* I'robably he.hpd one of his flaves to vote among thr fffcnitii. 
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indefatigable induftry, and plain manner of living, recom* 
mended him fo efFeaually to the commonalty, that he 
gained offices, and by offices power ; fb that he was thought 
worthy the alliance of the Caefar^s, and married Julia of 
that illuftrious family. Caefar, who afterwards raifed him- 
felf to fuch eminence, was her nephew, and, on accountof 
his relation to Marius, fhowed himfelif very folicitous for 
his honor, as we have related in his life. 

Marius, along with his temperance, was polTeiled of 
great fortitude in enduring pain. There was an extraor- 
dinary proof of this, in his bearing an operation in fur- 
fery. Having both his legs full of wens, and being trou- 
led at the deformity, he determined to put himfelfin the 
hands of a furgeon. He would not be bound, but ilretch- 
cd out one of his legs to the knife ; and without motion 
or groan, bore the inexpreflible pain of the operation in 
filence, and with a fettled countenance. But when the 
fnrgeon was going to begin with the other leg, he would 
not fuffer him, faying, ** I fee the cure is not worth the 
" pain." 

About this time Caecilius Metellus the confu!,* beingap- 
pointed to the chief command in the war againft Jugurtha^ 
took Marius with him into Africa as one of his lieutenants. 
Marius now finding an opportunity for great adions and 
glorious toils, took no care, like his colleagues, to contri- 
bute to the reputation of Metellus, or to direct his views 
to his fervice ; but concluding, that he was called to the 
lieutenancy, not by Metellus, but bv Fortune, who had 
opened him an eafy wav, and a noble theatre for great 
achievements, exerted all his powers. That war prelent- 
ing many critical occafions, he neither declined the moft 
difficult lervice, nor thought the moft fervile beneath him. 
Thus furpaffin^^ his equals in prudence and forefight, and 
contefiing it with the common foldiers in abHemioufnefs 
and labor, he entirely gained their aife6lions. For it is 
no fmall confolation to any one who is obliged to work, to 
fee another voluntarily take a (hare in his labor ; (ince it 
feems to take off the conilraint. There is not, indeed, a 
more agreeable fpe^acle to a Roman foldier, than that of 

* Q. Csecilius Metellus was conful with M. Junius Silanus, the 
fourth year of the one hundred and fixtyfeventh Olympiad, a hun- 
dred and (even years before the birth of Chrift. In this expedition 
ke acquired the lurnjime of Numidicus, 
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%i4.gsnersQ leating the fame dry bread* which he catt, or 
lying on 911 ordioary bed, qr atudi^g his rpen ip drawing 
M trench Qf throwing up a bMlwark. For the foldier dops 
not fo much admire thofe officers who let him /bare in 
(their honors or th^irmoqeyy as thofe who will partake 
with hm in labor ^nd daP|^er ; and he U more attache^ 
to one that will aflifl him in his wo^k> thfin to one who 
twill indulge him in idlen^fs. 

By theie ilep& Marius gained the hearts of the foldiers^ 
J)is glory, hU influence, his reputation^ fpread through 
Africa, and o^tend^jd «ven to l^ovfic ; the men under Jfus 
command wrote to their friends' at home, that the qnly 
ise«M)s ofputtjngap end tothew>irip thofe parts, wouKlbe 
to.ele^ Marius copfjiil. Thisocca0pnedno.fmall apx^ety 
to Met^UuSy but what diHreifed him xoofi was thcaffair pf 
Turpiiius. This man -and his feupily had Ipi^g been.rcp 
tainers to that pf Nfetellus, and heattendod him in that war 
in the chfU-adler of maftcr of tbe^rtifipcrs^t ;but being, 
through his int^reA,.appoiflted^Qverf|or pf the large to^vn 
of Vacca, hi^hunmity to the ^habitants ^m4 the inUuCi 
^OijE>g opennefs pfhis copdu^, gave them an opportunii^ 
of dejirerjog up the place to Jugurtha.! Turpilius, how- 
ever, fufiered no injuiy in hisperibn ; for the inhabitant^, 
having prevailed upon Jugurtha to fpare him» difmifled 
liim in fafety. On this account he was accufed of betray- 

* Ev «4^u wbich ifae EogUfh ttanflator rendcn pAiicly^ audi tlia 
'Ffuc)! ^ la. ve ie tout it mfif^^ U pf v«>r to be met with in aay. good 
'Oipek 9»^r i«:^t fenfe. Ip4e«ci» 'U»Q |e«t plainly ;ipp^n. to he 
corrupted yfotihe.word.SA^i^yj/Jki;^//, }uftktfDi3e,«iitiic]ypfl9- 

«cl^dM<th•4x^affikMli«A4•^<»/^^• ^vytn iWtlic pofrapcioa, 
aml*«siHOpofedto/«ad«fi«^«^ w«>*^t«»rfl/ arJMxt; b.ut mw 
fiiovfd nther cbeofe to wid «»»4^»9 beeMifedw Itteml tltention 
will l>e the left. ItceitaisIyfiHiftbcfnattitr of great joy to the com* 

•vmon ibldier Co fee his geaeral ^t 4h« rtme diy b«ead with him. 
Dacier, too, fiiw the corruption, and prcvpoUid to read Mo(i»^f>wi/ 

Sfptd. in vinegar. Here is, tn4«<d, the change of one letter 9tAy ; 
httt ihe &aie 4oet notitem to be fo ftrong. 'Fhc learned reader will 

^hoofcvIiiclumMidation he pleafes. 

tllietxMBinon reading is, m» svi TAJtTivTtiwra («rr.4i^^l^i|»—- 
It is obv ious that TtvrevMr is a corruption of rixrM«#y. An 9$c«r 

•is meant like our comptroller of the board of works. Among G ru^ 

ter*s inferiptioiislcirenil pcrfons have the title afPraJefhufafronun. 

X They put the Roman ganifon to the .{woid, fparing none but 

'TarpiUns. 

.1 I -a 
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ing the place. Marius, who was one of the council of 
war, was not only fevere upon him himfelf, but (lirred up 
nioft of the other judges; fo that it was carried againfl the 
opinion of Metellus, and much againft his will he palTed 
fentence of death upon him. A little after, the accufation 
appeared afalfeone; and all the other officers fymj)athi2ed 
with Metellus, who was overwhelmed with forrow ; while 
Marius, far. from diflembling his joy, declared the thing 
was his doing, and was not afhamed to acknowledge in all 
companies, ** That he had lodged an avenging fury in 
•* the breaft of Metellus, who would not fail to puniih him 
** for having put to death the hereditary friend of his fam- 

They now became open enemies ; and one day when 
Marius was by, we are told that Metellus faid by way of 
infult, " You think then, my good friend, to leave ue, and 
•* go home to folicit the confulfhip ; would you not be 
** contented to flay and be conful with this fon of mine ?*' 
The fon of Metellus was then very young. Notwithftand- 
ing this, Marius dill kept applying for leave to be gone, 
and Metellus found out new pretences for delay. At laft 
when there wanted only twelve days to the election, he 
difmilTed him. Marius had a long journey from the camp 
to Utica, but he defpatched it in two days and a night. 
At his arrival on the coaft, he offered facrifice before he 
embarked ; and the diviner is faid to have told him, 
** That Heaven announced fuccefs fuperiorto all his 
** hopes." £levated with this promifc, he fet fail, and, 
having a fair wind, crolTed the fea in four days. The 
-people immediately expreifed their inclination for him ; 
and being introduced by one of their tribunes, he brought 
Hiapv falle charges againft Metellus, in order to fecure the 
conuilfliip for himfelf ; promiCng at the fame time either 
to kill Jugurtha or to take him alive. 

He was ele^ed with great applaufe, and immediately be- 
gan his levies ; in which he obfcrved neither law nor 
cuftom ; for he enlifled many needy perfons, and even 
,flaves.* The generals that were before him, had not ad- 
mitted fuch asthefe, but intruded only perfons of property 
with arms, as with other honors, confidering that property 

♦ Florus does not fay he enliftcd flaves, but capite cen/os, fuch as 
k^vicg; no ellates, had. only their names entered in the legiCUrs. 
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as a pledge to the public fx>r their behavior. Nor was this 
the only obnoxious thing in Mariu9. His bold ipeeches ac- 
companied With infolence and ill manners, gave the patri- 
cians great uneafinefs. For he fcrupled not to fay, " That 
" he had taken the confulate as a prey from the elFeminacy 
*' of the high born and the rich, and that he boafled to 
** the people of his own wotinds, not the images of others 
" or monuments of the dead." He took frequent occa- 
lion, too, to mention Beftiaand Albinus, generals who had 
been mo(ily unfortunate in Africa, as men of illuftrious 
families, but unfit for war, and confequently unfuccefsful 
through want of capacity. Then he would aflc the people, 
" Whether they did not think that the anceftors of tnofe 
" men would have wiflied rather to leave a pollerity like 
" him ; fince they themfelves did not rife to glory by their 
** high birth, but by their virtue and great ailions." Thefe 
things he faid not out of mere vanity and arrogance, or 
neecfiefsly to embroil himfelf with the nobility ; but he 
faw the people took pleaiure in feeing the fenate mfulted, 
and that they meafured the greatnefs of a man's mind by 
the infolence of his language ; and therefore, to gratify 
them, he fpared not the great eft men in the ftate. 

Upon his arrival in Africa, Metellus was quite overcome 
with grief and refentment,* to think that when he had in 
a manner linifhed the war, and there remained nothing to 
take but the perfon of Jugurtha, Marius, who had raifed 
himfelf merely by His ingratitude towards A/w, fhoiild come, 
to fnatch away both his viftory and triumph. Unable, 
therefore, to bear the fight of him, he retired, and left his 
lieutenant Rutilius to deliver up the forces to Marius. But 
"before the end of the war the divine vengeance o^^ertook 
Marius ; for Sylla robbed him of the glory of his exploits, 
as he had done Metellus. I (hall briefly relate here the 
manner of that tranlaftion, having already given a more 
particular account of it in the life of Sylla. 

Bocchus king of the Upper Numidia,t was father in law 
to Jugurtha. He gave him, however, very little ailiOance 

• The word ^^oroj docs not always figriify envy. In Pbilo (De 
XlurdoJ we find (pSotog y3^»5 ^i^aaxufy docere non gravabimur. Envy 
fhould not be attributed to fuch a noble mind as that of Metellus. 

"^ Qc Mauritania. In the original it is o rav »>u Qa^auut 
Ca^»^Cl'f } king oftki bnrbarians who dwelt higher up in the country. ■ 
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in the war, pretending that he detefled his perfidkmB[ier$; 
'While be really dreaded tbeincrcafe of hk power. But 
"when be became a fugitive and a wanderer, and was re- 
^uced to the neceOity of applying to Bocchus as his Ja/l 
refource, that prince received him rather as hi^ fqppUanf, 
than as his fon in law. "When he liad him in his haiidft» 
lie proceeded in public to intercede with Mariusio his 
1>ehalf9 alkging in his letters, |hat he would never jgive 
•liim up, but defend him to the lafi. At tlie fame time In 
private intending to betray Mm, .he &nt for Luciujs SylU^ 
who wasijuaefior to Marius, and had done Bocchus many 
fervices during the war. When Sylla was come to him, 
conftding in his honor, the barbarian be^n to repent, jgjtd 
often chan£ed his mind, deliberating for ibme days whether 
he (hould deliver up Jugurtha, or retain Sylla too. At laJt 
adhering to the treachery he had fiid conceivcdy he .ptix 
Jttgurtha alive into the hands of Sylla. 
• Heace the iirll feeds .of that violent and implacabje 
4|uarrel, which almo'fl ruined the Roman empire. Por ma- 
iqr» -out of envy to (Marius, were willing to attribute thM 
fbccefs to SjlLaioh)y ;.and Sylla iilmielf caufed a ieal Xa he 
made, which. rejprefented B^occhus iielivering up Ji^gur^ha 
to him. This.lieal he always 4vore, and conilafitly foaled 
liis letters with it.; hy which Jie highly provolied Iviarius, 
M^lio was naturally ambitious, and coidcl not endure a rival 
in glory. SyUa was iniligatfid to this by the enemies of 
Murius, whoafcribed the beginning and the mo(! confide- 
inhlc anions of the war to Metellus, and the lad and iin* 
lihing ftr^e to Sylla ; that fo the people might no loager 
admire and remain attached to Marius as the mod accom- 
pliflied of oommandecs. 

The danger, however, (hat approached Italy from tiic 
wed, foon difperfed all the envy, the hatred, and the ca> 
lumnies, which had beenraifedagainit Marius. The people 
npw in want of an ei;perienced commander, and fearching 
for an able pilot to (it at the helm, that the commonwealth 
might bear up againfl fo dreadful a (lorm, found that no 
•one of an opulent or noble family would Aand for the con- 
fulihip ; and therefore they ekcled Marius,* though ab- 
sent. They had no fooner received the news that Jugurtha 
4iras taken, than reports were fpread of an invaflon fjrom 

^<Onc hundxcdaBd two years. before Chr^ft. 
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theTeotones and the Cimbri. And though the accotint 
bf the number and ftrength of their armies Teemed at firft 
incredible, it afterwards appeared fliort of the truth. For 
three hundred thoufand well armed warriors were upon 
the march, and the women and children, whom they had 
along with them, were faid to be much more numerous. 
This vaft multitude wanted lands on which they might fub- 
Ri\f and cities wherein to fettle i as they had heard the Cel- 
t£, before them, had expelled the Tufcans, and pofleflfed 
themfelves of the bcft part of Italy.* As for thcfe, who 
now hovered like a cloud over Gaul and Italy, it was not 
known who they were,+ or whence they came, on account 
of the fraall commerce which they had with the reft of the 
world, and the lensth of way they had marched. It was 
conjefhircd, indeed^ from the largenefs of their ftature, 
and the bluenefs of their eyes, as well as becaufe the Ger- 
mans call banditti Cimbri, that they were fome of thofe 
German nations who dwell by the Northern Sea. 

Some aflert, that the country of the Celtaeis of fuch vaft 
extent, that it ftretches from the Weftern Ocean and mod 
northern climes, to the lake Maeotis eaftward, and that 
part of Scythia which borders upon Pontus ; that there 
the two nations mingle, and thence iftue ; not all at once, 
nor at all feafons, but in the fpring of every year ; that, by 
means of thefe annual fupplies, they had gradually opened 
themfelves a way over the greateft part of the European 
continent ; and that, though they arediftinguiihed bydif- 
ferent names according to their tribes, yet their whole body 
Is comprehended under the general name of Cetto Scythae. 

Others fay, they were a fmall part of the Cimmerians ; 
well known to the ancient Greeks ; and that this fmall part, 
quitting their native foil, or being expelled by the Scy- 
thians on account of fome fedition, pafled from the Palus 

♦ In the reign of Tarauinius Prifcus. 

I" The Cimbri were aefcended from the ancient GomeriaRSor 
Celtes ; Cimri or Cymbri being only a harther pronunciation of Go- 
merai. They were in all probability iheancienteft.people of Germany. 
They gave their name to the Cimbrica Cherionefus, which was a kind 
of peninfula extending from the mouth of the river Elbe into the 
north Tea. They were all fuppofed the lame with the Cimmerians that 
inhabited the countries about the Palus Mxotis ; which is highly 
probable,both from thelikenefs of thcirnames,andfromtbedefcend- 
APts of Gomer having fprcad thenifelves over all that northern tra6V.. 
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l^aeotU iiito. Afia, under the condu^ of I^ygdamis thek 
chief. But that the greater and more warlike part dwelt in 
extremities of the earth near the Northern Sea. Thefc 
inhabit a country fo dark«an4 woody, that the funis feldom 
fcen,.by.reafonof the many high and fpreadin^rces, which 
reach inward as far a* the Herry nian toreft. They are* u n - 
der thatpart of the heavens, where the elevation of the pale 
is fuch, that by realon of the d/ecUnation of the parallels, 
it makes almoii a vertical point to the inhabitant^ ; anC. 
their day and night are of fuch a* length, that they fei ve to 
divide the year into two equal parts j which ^ave occa/ion 
to tfie fidtion of Homer concerning the ihfcrnaj: regions. 

HeiKre ti^firefore ttifrie barb^riaQS, who cai^ve into I"jalj5'^ 
flfft iiliied^i, being, aaciently caUe4 Citiiu^erii, a.fretavards 
Cimbri, and the apjjelTaj.ion was not a;t. 4II ftoiu tjjf ir i«^i\^ 
ners. But thefe thingS: reft rather on conjedjure, thaa 
hiitorical certainty. Moft hiHorians, however, agree^ tliat 
their numbers, inAead of being lefs, were rather greater 
than we have related. As tp their courage, their fpirit, 
and the force and vivacity with which they made an im- 
preffion, we may compare them to a devouring flame. 
Nothing could refifl their impetuofity j alt that came in 
their way, were trodden down, or driven before cheni like 
<>attTe. Many refpecls^ble armies and generals* emph>)'e4 
by the Itomans to gaard the Trajifalpinc G'auJ,' vvere 
J^amefutty routed ; and the feeble refidance tliey ma4e to 
the firft efforts of the barbarians, was, the chief thine thaiit 
d*rcw t%en> towards Rorfie. For* liavin^^ beaten afTthey 
mcf, and loaded thcmfelves with plunder, they determined 
•to fettre no where, till they had deftroyed Rome, and laid 
wafi< aH Italy. 

The Romans, alarmed from aH quarters witll this new^ 
called Marius to the .command, and elected him a fecond 
time conful. It was, indeed, unconditutional for any one 
4to be ch4>fen wlio w.a6 abiest, or who had not WAited thf: 
f^gk^At t'lixys between a firfl uvd iecood confuUliip ; hut the 
:pe&ple overruled all that was iaidagainii him. They con- 
fide red, that this was oot the ftrfk inSance, in whiich the 
iaw bad giv«n way to the public utility ; nor was the 
|»£efent occalion lefs urgent than that, when contrary to 

^.C^iiulA^nginus, Aui)eUiH}Scaur«>s, Carpio, and €n. Alalia 0«^ 
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law,* they made Scipio conful ; for then they were not 
anxious for the fafety of their own city, but only deftroos 
of dertroying Car Ihage. Thfcfe reafons prevailing, Marhwr 
rettifncdNvith his arirty from Africa, and entering upon his 
eonfulYhip on the firft of January, ^hich the Romans reck- 
on the beginning of their year, led tip his trhimph the 
fame day. Jugurtha now a captiv6, was a fpedlade as- 
agreeable to the Romans, as it was beyonxi their expecta- 
tion ; no one having ever imagined that the war could be 
brought to a period while he was alive ; fo various-was the 
charaflcr of tnat man, that he knew how to accommodate 
himfelf to all forts of fortune, and thfough all his fubtlety 
there ran a vein of courage and fpirit. It is faid, that whea 
he was led before the car of theconqneror,he loft his fenfes. 
After the triumph, hewas thrown intoprifon,where,whilft 
they Were in hafte to 'ftrip him, fome tore his robe off his 
back, and others catching eagerly at his pendants, pulled 
off the tips of his ears with them. When he was thruft 
down naked into the dungeon, all wild and confufed, he 
faid with a frantic fmile,t " Heavens ! how cold is this 
bath of yours !" There ftruggling for fix dayi with ex- 
treme hunger, and to the laft hour laboring for the pref- 
crvation ot life, he came to fuch an end as his crimes de- 
ferved. There were carried (we are told) in this triumph 
three thoufand and feven pounds of gold, five thoufand 
feven hundred and feventyfive of filver bullion, and of 
filver coin feventeen thoufand atid twentyeiffht drachmas. 

After the folemnity was over,Marius afftmoled the fenate 
in the capitoI^ where, either through inadvertency or grofs 
infolence, he entered in his triumphal robe ; but ibon per- 
ceiving that the fenate was offended, he went* and put on 
his ordinary habit, and then returned to his place. 

When he fet out with the army, he trained his foldiers 
to labor while upon the road, accuftoming them to long 
and tedious marches, and compelling every man tocarnr 
his own baggage, and provide his own viftuals* So that af- 
terwards laborious people who exectoted readily and with- 
out murmuring whatever they were ordered, were called 

• Scipio wasclefttd conful bcfow he was thirty years old,thoagh 
the common age required in the candWktcs was iortytwo. Indeed, 
the people difjpenfed with it in other inftanccs befidethis. 

+ The former EngUfti tranflation takes no notice of h»nani(itty 
fmthgf thottgh an important txprefiioo. 
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Marlui^s mules. Some, indeed, give another reafon for this 
proverbial faying. They fay, that /when Scipio befieged 
Nunnantia, he chofe to infpedl, not only the arms and 
horfesy but the very mules and waggons, that all might be 
in readinefsand good order ; on which occalion Marius 
l>rought forth his horfe in fine condition, and his mule too 
in better cafe, and flrongerand gentler than thofe of others. 
.The general, much pleafed with Marius's beads, often 
made mention of them ; and hence thofe who by way of 
raillery praifed a drudging patient man, called him Ma- 
rius's niule. 

On this occafion, it was a very fortunate circt>m2lance for 
Marius, that the barbarians, turning their courfe, like a 
reflux of the tide, firfl invaded Spain. For this gave him 
time to flrengthen his men by exercife, and to raife and 
confirm their courage.; jind, what was dill of greater im- 
portance, to (how them what he himfelf was. His feverc 
behavior, and inflexibility in punifhing, when it had once 
accudomed them to mind their condu6t and be obedient, 
appeared both juft and falutary. When they were a little 
ufed to his hot and violent fpirit, to the harfh tone of his 
voice, and theficrcenefs of his countenanee, they no longer 
confidered them as terrible to themfelves but to the enemy. 
Above all, the foldiers were charmed with his integrity in 
judging ; andthiscontributed notalittleto procure Marius 
a third confulate. Betides, the barbarians were expected in 
.the'fpring, and the people were not willing to meet them 
under.any other general. They did not, however, come fo 
foon as they were looked for, and the year expired without 
his getting a fight of them. " The time of a new election 
commg on, and his colleague being dead, Marius left the 
.command of the army to Manius Aquilius, and went him- 
felf to Rome. Several perfons of great merit flood for the 
confulate ; but Lucius Satiirninus, a tribune who led the 
peoplb, being gained by Marius, in all his jfpeeches ex- 
horted them to choo/e him conful. Marius, for his part, 
defired to be excufed, pretending that he did not want the 
ofHce ; whereupon Saturninus called him a traitor to' his 
, country, whodefertedthe command in fu£h time of danger. 
,It was not difficult to perceive that Marius diffembled, and 
that the tribune adled a bungling part under him ; yet the 
people confidering that the prefent juncture required both 
Jiis capacity and good fortune, created him conful a fourth 
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'tune» ao4 tppointed Lutatius Catulus his colleague, a man 
niuch efieemed by the patricians, and not unacceptable to 
the commons. 

Marius being informed of the enemy's approach, pafTed 
the Alps with the utmoft expedition ; and having marked 
out his camp by the river Rhone, fortified it» and brought 
into it a large fupply of provifions ; that the want of necef« 
faries might never compel him to fight at a difadvantage. 
But as the carriage of provifions by fea was tedious and very 
expenHve, he found a way to make it eafy and expeditious. 
The mouth of the Rhone was at that time choked up with 
mud and land, which the beating of the fea had lodged 
there ; fo that it was very dangerous, if not impracticable, 
for veflTels of burden to enter it, Marius, therefore, fet 
his army, now quite at leifure, to work there ; and having 
caufed a cut to foe made, capable of receiving large fhips, he 
turned great part of the river into it ; thus drawing it to 
a coaft, where the opening to the fea is eafy and fee ure. 
This cut dill retains his name. 

The barbarians dividing themielves into two bodies, it 
fell to tlie lot of theCimbri to march the upper way throuo;h 
Noricum againll Catulus, and to force that pafs ; while the 
Teutones and Ambrones took the road through Liguria 
along the fea coaft in order to reach Marius. The Cimbri 
fpent fome time in preparing for their march ; but the 
Teutones and Ambrones fet out immmediately, and pufhed 
forward with great expedition { fo that they foon traverfed 
the intermediate country, and prefented to the view of the 
Romans an incredible number of enemies, terrible in rheir 
afpe^y and in their voice and fhouts of war different from 
all other men. They fpread themfeives over a yaft extent 
of ground near Marias, and when they had encamped, they 
challenged him to battle. 

The conful, for his part, regarded them not, but kept 
his foldiers within the trenches, rebuking the vanity and 
rafhnefs of thofe who wanted to be in action, and calling 
them traitors to their country. He told them, " Their 
** ambition (hould not now be for triumphs and trophies, 
** but to difpel the dreadful ftorm that hung over them, and 
" to fave Italy from deftru6lion.'* Thele things he faid 
privately to his chief officers and men of the firft rank . As 
for the common foldiers, he made them mount guard by 
turns upon the ramparts, to accudom them to bear the 
Vol. III. F 
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dreadful looks of the enemy, and to hear (heir favage voic- 
es without fear, as well as to make them acquainted with 
their arms, and their way of ufing them. By thcfe means 
what at fird was terrible, by being often looked upon, 
would in time become unaffefling. For he concluded that 
with regard toobjefts of terror, novelty adds many unreal 
circum^ances, and thSlt things really dreadful lofe their 
efFedl by familiarity. Indeed, the daily fight of the bar- 
barians not only leflened the ftars of the fbldiers, but the 
menacing; behavior and intolerable vanity of the enemy 
provoked their refentment, and inflamed their courage. 
For they not only plundered and ruined the adjacent coun- 
try, but advanced to the very trenches with the greateft 
infolence and contempt. 

Marius at laft was told, that the foldiers vented their 
grief in fuch complaints as thefe : " What effeminacy has 
*^ Marius difcovered in us, that he thus keeps us locked 
** um like fo many women, and reftrains us from fighting ? 
** Cfome on ; let us with the fpirit of freemen, afk him, if 
** he waits for others to fight for the liberties of Rome^ and 
^' intends to make ufe of us only as the vileft laborers, in 
** digging trenches, in carrying out loads of dirt, and turn- 
'* ing the courfe of rivers ? It is for fuch noble works as 
<* thefe, no doubt, that he exercifes us in fuch painful la- 
•* bors ; and, when they are done, he will return and (how 
** his fellow citizens the glorious fruits of the continuation 
*' of his power. It is true, Carbo and Caepio were beaten 
*' by the enemy ; but does their ill fuccels terrify him ? 
** Surely Carbo and Caepio were generals as much inferi- 
«* or to Marius in valor and renown, as we are fuperior to 
*< the army they led. Better it were to be in a6tion, though 
«' we fuffered from it like them, than to fit flill and fee the 
<* deftruflion of our allies." 

Marius, delighted with theie fpeeches, talked to them in 
a foothing way. He told them, ** It was not from any dif- 
*« truft of them, that he fat ftill, but that, by order of certain 
'* oracles, he waited both for the time and place which 
^* were to enfure him the vidlory." For he had with him a 
Syrian woman, named Martha, who was faid to have the 
gift of prophecy. She was carried about in a litter with 
great refpeft and folemnity, and the facrifices he offered 
were all by her dire6tion. She had formerly applied to the 
fenate in this character, and made an offer of prcdidling for 
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them future events, but they refufed to hear her. Then 
fte betook herfelf to the women, and gave them a fpecimen 
of her art. She addreifed herfelf particularly to the wife 
of Marius, at whofe feet (he happened to fit, when there 
wasacombat of gladiators, and, fortunately enough, told 
herwhich of them would prove victorious. Marius's wife 
fent her to her hulband, who received her with the uimoft 
veneration, and provided for her the litter in which (he 
was generally carried. When (he went to facrifice, flic 
wore a purple robe, lined with tlie fame, and buttoned up, 
and held in her hand a fpear adorned with ribbands and 
garlands. When they faw this pompous fcene, many 
doubted whether Marius was really perluaded of her pro- 
phetic abilities, or only pretended to be fo, and acted a 
part, while he^'lhowed the woman in this form. 

But what Alexander of Myndos relates concerning the 
vultures really deferves admiration. Two of them, it 
feems, always appeared, and followed the army, before any 
great fuccefs, being well known by their brazen collars. 
The foldiers, when they took them, had put thefe collars 
upon them, and then let them go. From this time they 
knew, and in a manner fainted the foldiers ; and the foldiers, 
whenever thefe appeared upon their march, rejoiced in the 
aiTurance of pertorming fomething extraordinary. 

About this time, th«re happened many prodigies, moft 
of them of the ufual kind. But news was brought from 
AnieriaandTudertum, cities in Italy, thatonenight there 
were feen in the (ky fpears and fliieldsoffire, now waving 
about, and then clafhing againft each other, in imitation 
of the podures and motions of men fighting ; and that one 
party giving way, and the oti er advancing, at laft they all 
difappeared in the weft. Much about this time too, there 
arrived from Peifinus, Batabaces, prieftof the mother of the 
gods, with an account that thegoddefs had declared from 
her fancluary, ** That the Romans would foon obtain a 
" great and glorious victory." The fenate had given 
credit to his report, and decreed the goddefs a temple on 
account of the vi6lory. But when Batabaces went out to 
make the fame decla»ation to the people, Aulus Pompeius, 
one of the tribunes, prevented nim, calling him an im- 
poftor, and driving him in an ignominious manner from 
the roftrtim. What followed, indeed, was the thing whici* 
eontributed moft to the credit of the prediilion : For Aulu»- 
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had fcarce diflblved the aflembly, and reached his owa 
hotife, when he was feized with a violent fever, of which he 
died within a week. This was a fa6t univerfally known. 

Marius ftill keeping clofe, the Teutones attempted ta 
force his intrenchments ; but being received with a (bower 
of darts from the camp, by which they lo(l a number of 
men^ they refolved to march forward, concluding that they 
might pafs the Alps in full fecurity. They packed up their 
baggage, therefore, and marched by the Roman camp. 
Then it was that t he immenfity of their numbers appeared 
in the clearefl liglu, from the length of their train, and 
the time they took up in paffing ; for it is faid, that though 
they moved oa without intermiflion, they were fix days in 
going by Marius*s camp. Indeed, they went very near it,, 
and alked the Romans by way of infult, " Whether they 
" had any commands to their wives, for they ihould be 
** fhortljr with thefn /** As foon as the barbarians had all 
pa/Ted by, and* were in full march, Marius likewife de- 
camped, and followed j always taking care to keep near 
them, and choofing iirong^^Dlaces at fome fmall diflance^' 
for his 'camp» whicTfne alfo fortified, in order that he 
might pais the niglys in fafety. Thus they moved on till 
they came to Aquae Sexti'a?, from whence there is but a 
fhort march to the 4Mps. 

The^e Marius prepared for battle; having pitched upon 
a place for his camp, which was unexceptionable in point 
of ftrength, but afforded little water. 3y this circum- 
£lance, they tell us, he wanted to excite the foldiers to 
action ; and when many of them complained of thir(t, he 
pointed to a river which ran clofe by the enemy's cam^,and 
told them, " That therce they muft purchafe water with 
^* their blood.** ** Why (hen,** faid they, " do you not lead 
** us thither immediately, before ourbloodis quite parched 
** up ?** To which he anfwcred in a fofter tone, ** I will 
"lead you thither, but firft let us fortify our camp." 

The foldiers obeyed, though withfome relu^ance. But 
the fervants of the army, being in great want of water both 
for themfelves and their cattle, ran in crowds to the ftreanji^ 
fome with pickaxes, fome with hat(Jiets, and others with 
fwords and javelins, along with their pitchers ; for they 
were refolved to have water, tliough they were obliged to 
fight for it. Thefe at firft were encountered b^ a fmall 
farty of tlve enemy, when Come haying Jl^thed, \yere en-t. 
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gaged at dinner, and others were ftill bathing. For^icre 
the country abounds in hot wells. This gave the Romans 1 
an opportunity of cutting off a number of them, while they 
were mdulging themfelves in thofe delicious baths, and 
charmed with the (weetnefs of the place. The cry of thefe 
brought others to their affiflance, fo that it was now difficult - 
for Marius to reftrain the impetuofity of his foldiers^ who 
were in pain for their fervants. Belides, the Ambrones, ta 
the number of thirty thoufand, who were the beft troops 
theenemy had, and who had already defeated Manlius and ^ 
Caspio, were drawn out, and flood to their arms. Though 
they had overcharged themfelves with eating, yet the wine 
they had drank had given them frefh fpirits ; and they 
advanced, not in a wild and diforderly manner, or with a ' 
confufed and 'inarticulate noife ; but beating their arms at 
regular intervals, and all keeping time with the tune, they 
came on, crying out, Ambrones I Ambron^^s ! This they 
did, either to encourage each other, or to terrify the ene* 
ray with their name. The Liguriaas were the firfl of the 
Italians that moved ■ againfl them ; and when they heard 
the enemy cry AVnbrones, they echoed back the word, 
which was indeed their own ancient' name. Thus the 
fliout was often returned from one army to the other be- 
fore the^y charged, and the officers on both fides joining in 
it, and driving which fhould pronounce the word loudeft, 
added by this means to the courage and impetuofity of 
their troops. . ' 

The Ambirones were obliged to pafs the river, and this 
broke their order ; fo that^ before they could form again, 
the Ligurians charged the foreraoflof them, and t hus began 
the i^attle. The Romans came to fupport the Ligurians, 
and pouring down from the higher ground, prefled the en- 
emy fo'hard, that they foon put them in diforder. Many 
of them joflling each other on the banks of the river,, were • 
flaln there, and the river itfelf was filled with dead bodies. 
Thofe who were got fafe over not daring to make headj^, , 
were cut off by the Romans, as they fled fo their camp and 
carriages. There the wornen meeting them with fwords 
and axes, andfettingftp a horrid and hideous cry^ fell upon 
the fugitives, as well as the purfuers, the former as traitors, . 
and the latter as enemies. Mingling with the combatants,, 
they laid hold on* he Roman fhields, catched at their fwords. - 
with:their naked hands, and obftinately fuffered themfelve;^ . 

3. Fa 
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to be hacked to pieces. Thus the battle is faid to have 
beed fought on the banks of the river, rather by accident, 
than any defign of the general. 

The Romans, after having deftroyed /o many of the 
Ambrones, retired as it grew dark ; but the camp did not 
refound with fongs of viaory, as might have been expe6led 
upon fuck fuccefs. There were no entertainments, no mirth 
in the tents, nor, what is the mod agreeable circuroftance to 
the foldier after viftory, any found and refrefhing deep. 
The night was paflTed in the greatefl dread and perplexity. 
Tht camp was without trench or rampart. There remained 
yet many miriads of the barbarians unconquered ; and fuch 
of the Ambrones as efcaped, mixing withthem^ a cry was 
heard all night, not like the fighs and groans of men, but 
like the howling and bellowing of wild beads. As this 
proceeded from fuch an innumerable hoft, the neighboring 
mountains and the hollow banks of the river returned the 
found, and the horrid din filled the whole plains. The 
Romans felt the imprefHonSvOf terror, and Marius himfelf 
was filled with adonifhment at the apprehenfions of a tu< 
muhuous night engagement. ■ However, the barbarians 
did not attack them, either that night or next day, luit 
fpent the time in confulting how to difpoie and draw 
thetnfelves up to the bed advantage. 

In the mean time Marius obfervihg the doping hills and 
woody hollows, that hung over the enemy's camp, def- 
patched Claudius Marcellus with three thoufand men, to 
lie in arabudi there till the fight was begun, and then to 
fall upon the cnemy*s rear. The reft of his troops he or- 
dered to fup and go to red in good time. Next mornings 
^s foon as it was light, he drew up before the camp, and 
commanded the; cavalry to march into the plain. The 
Teutones feeing this, could not contain themfelves, nor day 
till all the Romans were come down into the plain, where 
they might fight them upon equal terms ; but arming 
hadily through third of vengeance, advanced up to the 
hill. Marius defpatched his officers through the whole 
army, with orders that they diould dand dill and wait for 
the enemy.. When the barbarians were within reach, the 
Romans were to throw their javejins, then come to fword 
in hand, and prefling upon them with their diields, pudi 
them with all their force. For he knew the place was fo 
flippery, that the enemy's blows could have no great. 
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weight, noT could they prcfervc any clofc order, where 
tlie declivity of the ground continually changed their poife. 
At the fame time that he gave the/e directions, he was 
the firft that fet tlie example^ For he was inferior to none 
in perfonal agility, and in refoluciouhe far exceeded them . 
all. 

The Romans by their fimuiefs and united charge kept - 
the barbarians from afcending the hill,, and bv little and 
little forced them down into the plain. There tne foremoA 
battalions were beginning to form again, when the utmoft 
coflfudon difcovered itfelf in the rear. For Marcellus, who- 
had watched his opportunity, as looir as 4ie found, by the 
aoife which reached the hills where he lay, that the battle-, 
was begun, with great impetuoHty and loud (houts fell up- 
on the enemy's rear and deJilroyed a contiderable number 
of them. The hindmoil being pulhed upon thole before, 
the whole army was ibon put in difb/der . Thus attacked 
both in front and rear^ they could not ftand the double 
ihock, but forjfook their ranks, and fied.* The Romans 
puHSuing, either killed or took prifoners above an hundred 
thoufand, and having made themfelves makers of their 
tents, carriages, and baggage,, voted as many of them as 
were not plundered, a prefent to Marius. This indeed 
was a nobk recorapenfe, yet it was thought very inadequate 
to the^geaeralfliip be h^ fbown in that great and immi- 
nent danger, t 

Other nifiorians g^ve a different account, both of the 
difpofition of the fpoils, and the number of theflain. From 
thefe writers we learn, that the Maifilians walled in their- 
vineyards with the bones they found in the field ; and that 
the rain which fell the winter following, foaking in the 
moifhire of the putrified bodies, the groimd was fo enrich* 
ed by it, that itj[>roduced the next feafon a prodigious crop.. 
Thus the opinion of Archilochus is confirmed, thsit fields 
are fattened tmth bloods It \% obfervcd indeed, that ex*^ 
traordinary rains generally fall after great battles ; wheth* 
eritbe^that fome deity choofes to wafh and purify the- 

* This viftory was gained the fecond year of the hundred and 
fixtyninth Olympiad, before Chriftone hundred. 

t And yctihcrc does not appear anything very extraordinary in 
the generalfhip of Marius on this occafion* The ignoninceand rafh- 
nets of the barbarians did every thing in his favor. The Teutonet 
l«&the batclci, as Hawley loft it at Falkirk, by attemptiog^thc hUl«* 
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earth with water frdm above, or whether the blood and 
corruption, by the moifl and heavy vapors they emit, 
thicken the air, which is liable to be altered by the fmall- 
cft caufe. 

After the battle, Marius felefled from among the arms 
and other fpoils, fuch as were elegant and entire, and likely 
to xnake the greateft (how in his triumph. The reft he 
piled together, and offered them as a fpfendid facrifice to 
the gods. The army flood round the pile crowned with 
laurel ; and himfelf arrayed in his purple robe,* and girt 
after the manner of the Romans, took a lighted torch . He 
had juft lifted it up with both hands towards heaven, and 
was going to fet fire to the pile, when fome friends were 
feen galloping towards him. Great filence and expectation 
followed. When they were come near, they leaped from 
their horfes, and faluted Marius conful the fifth time, de- 
livering him letters to the fame purpofe. This added great 
joy to the folemnity, which the foldiers expreflTed by ac- 
clamations and by clanking their arms ; and while the offi. 
cers were prefenting Marius with new crowns of laurel^ he 
let fire to the pile, and finifhed the facrifice. 

But whatever it is that will not permit us to enjoy any 
great profpcrity pure and unmixed, but chequers human life 
with a variety of good and evil ; whether it be fortune, or 
fome chaftifing deity, or neceffity and the nature of things ; 
a few days after this joyful folemnity, the fad news waJ 
brought to Marius of what had befallen his colleague Ca^ 
tulus. An event, which,like the cloud in the midft of a calm, 
brought frefh alarms upon Rome, and threatened her with 
another tempeft. Catulus, who had the Cimbri to oppofe, 
eame to a reiolution to give up ihe defence of the heights, 
left he fhould weaken himfelf by being obliged to divide his 
forces into many parts. He therefore deltended quickly 
from the Alps into Italy, and ported his army behind the 
river Athefis ;t where he blocked up the fords with ftrong 
fortifications on both fides, and threw a bridge oyer it ; 
that fo he might be in a condition to fuccor the garrifons 
beyond it, if the barbarians ftiould make their way through 
the narrow paflfes of the mountains, ^nd attempt to ftorm 
them. The.barbarians held their enemies in fuch contempt, . 

•Ipfc quirinali tribea, cinduque Gabino infignls. 

yirgi Alncidi 7... 
+ Nova- the- Adi^e.- 
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•nd cdnidoA with ib much infolence, that, rathftr to fhoir 
theJr ftrength and courage, than out of any necdSky^ th^ 
expofed themfelves naked to the ((lowers of fnow ; anq, 
haviag pu(hed through the icQ and deep drifts of fnow to 
the tops of the mountains, they put their broad fbieick 
under them, and fo Hid down, in fpiteof the broken rocks 
aod raft (Itppery defcents. 

When they had encamped near the river, and taken a 
view of the channel, they determined to fill it up. Then 
they tore up the neighboring hills, like the giants of old ; 
they pulled up» trees hy the roots ; they broke off mafiy 
rocks, and Foiled in huge heaps of earth. Thefe were ta 
dam up the current. Other bulky materials befides thefe,. 
were thrown in, to force away the bridge, which being 
carried down the ftream with great violence, beat againft 
the timber, and (hook the foundation. At the fight of this, 
the Roman foldiers were flruck with terror, and great part 
of them quitted the camp and drew back. -On this occafion 
Catulus, like an able and excellent general, ihowed that he 
preferred the glory of his country to his own. For when 
he found that he could not perfuade his men to keep their 
po(l, and that they were deferting it in a very daflardly 
manner, heordered his ilandard to be taken up,and running 
to the foremoft of .the fugitives, led them on himfelf i 
choofingii^ther that the difgrace OiouM fall upon him than 
upon his country, and that his foldiers fhould not feera to 
8y> but to follow theUr general. 

The barbarians now alTaulted and took the fortreis oa 
the other fide of the Atheils ; but admiring the bravery of 
the garrifon, who had behaved in a manner fuitable to the 
glory of Rome, they difmiffed them upon certain condi* 
tions, having firft made them fwean^ to them upon a brazen 
bull. In the battle that followed, this bull was taken a- 
mong the'fpoils, and is faid to have been carried to Catu- 
Ujs's houfe, as the fir ft fruits of th^ viftory. The countiy 
at prefent being without defence, tbeCimbri fpread them- 
felves over it, and committed great depredations. 

Hereupon Marius wa^ called home. When he arrived,^ 
every one expe^ed that he would triumphi and the fenate 
readily pafted a decree for that purpofe. However, he 
declined it ; ^whether it was, that he was unwilling to de- 
prive his men, who had ihared in the. danger of their par^ 
Qf the honor, or that, to encourage the people in the pref^ 
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cnt extremity, he chofe to entruft the glory of his former 
achievements with the fortune of Rome, in order to have 
it reftored to him with intcreft upon his next fuccefs. Hav- 
ing made an oration fuitable to the time, he went to join 
Catulus, who was much encouraged by his coming. He 
then fent for his army out of Gaul ; and when it was arriv- 
ed, he croflfed the Po, with a defign to keep the barbari- 
ans from penetrating into the interior parts of Italy. But 
they deferred the combat, on pretence that they expected 
the Teutones, and that they wondered at their delay ; ei- 
ther being really ignorant of their fate, orohoofingto feem 
fo. For they punifhed thofe who brought them that ac- 
count with f!ripes ; and fent to a^^ Marius for lands and 
cities, fufficient'both for them and their brethren. When 
Marius inquired of the ambafladors nho their brethren 
were, they told him the Teutones. The aflembly laughed, 
and Marius replied in a taunting manner : " Do not trouble 
" yourfelves about your brethren ; for they have land 
** enough, which we have already given them, and they 
" fhall have it for ever." The ambairadors perceiving the 
irotMy, anfwered in (harp and fcurriluus terms, affuring 
him, "That the Cimbri would chaftife him immediately 
" and the Teutones when they came.'* ** And they are 
"not far' off," faid Marius ; " it will be very;unkind, 
** therefore^inyou to go away without falutingy^r bretli- 
•" rcn." At the fame time he ordered the kings of the 
Teutones to be brought out, loaded as they were with 
chains j for they bad been taken by the Sequani, as they 
were endeavoring to efcape over the Alps. 

As foon as the ambafladors had acquainted the Cimbri 
with what had palled, they marched directly againfl Mari- . 
MS, who at that time lay (till, and kept within hi^ trenches. 
It is reported, that on this-occafion he contrived a new 
form for the javelins. Till then they ufed to faften the 
Ibaft to the iron head with two iron pins. But Marius 
now jetting one of them remain as it was, had the other 
taken out, and a weak wooden peg put in its pl^ce. By 
this contrivance he intended, that when the javelin (luck 
in the enemy's ihield, it fljould not ftand right out ; but 
that, the wooden peg breaking, and the iron pin bending^ 
the (haft of the weapon (hould be dragged upon the. 
ground^ while the point i^uck faft in the (hield. 
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Boiorix, kfflg of the Cimbri, came now with a fmall 
party of horfe to the Roman camp, and challenged Mari- 
us to appoint the time and place where they fhould meet 
and decide it by arms, to whom the country fbould be- 
long. ' Marius anfwered : '< That the Romans never con- 
*' fulted their enemies when to fight ; however, he would 
" indulge the Cimbri in this point." Accordingly they 
agreed to fight the third day after, and that the plain of 
Vercellae ftiould be the field of battle, which was fit for 
tke Roman cavalry to a6t in, and convenient for the bar- 
barians to difplay their numbers. 

Both partiesjcept their day and drew up their forces 
over againft «ach other. Catulus had under his command 
twenty thou (and and three hundred men : Marius had 
thirtytwo thoufand. The latter were drawn up in the two 
wings, and Catulus was in the centre. Sylla, who was 
prefent in the battle^ gives us this account ; and it is re» 
ported, that Marius made this difpofition, in hopes of 
breaking the Cimbrian battalions with the wings only, 
and iecuring to himfelf and his foldiers the honor of the 
viftory, before Catulus could have opportunity to come 
up to the charge ; it being ufual, mja. large front, for the 
wings to advance before the main body. This is confirmed 
by the defence which Catulus made of his own behavior, 
in which he infifted much on the malignant defigns of Ma- 
rius again(jt him. 

The Cimbrian infanfry marched out of their trenches 
without noife, and formed fo as to have their flanks equal 
to their front ; each fide of the fquare extending to thirty 
furlongs. Theircavalry, to the number of fifteen thoufanci, 
ifliied forth in great fplendor. Their helmets rpprefentcd 
the heads, and open jaws of (Irange and frightful wild 
beads ;* on thefc were fixed high plume^f which xnadetlie 
men appear taller. Their breaftpiates were of polished 
iron, and their fhields were white and glittering. £ach 
man had two edged darts to fight with at a diftance, and 
when they came hand to hand, they ufed broad and heavy 
fwords. In this engagement they did not fall dire6lly upon 
the front of the Romans, but wheeling to the right, they 

* m^oiofAti fignifics the biift or head cither of man or animal. 
+ Ao^o? ffTs^tfTOf, or a tuft in the form of a toing, is literally « 
plmc of feathers. 
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cnde«voicd by little and Kttle ta cfidofe Ak leneoif be- 
€w«een them and thoir infantry, wlio were poAed oo the 
left. The Roman generals perceived their artlul dtCiga^ 
but wcFC'Rot able to reftrain their own men. One hap- 
pened to cry out, thatthe enemy fled, and they aU fet off 
upon the piirfuit. In the mean time, the bacmuriao foot 
came on like a vaft Tea. Marius having purified, lifted 
his hands towards heaven, aad vowed an hecatomb to the 
gods ; and Catulus, in the fame pofture, promifed to.con>- 
leonate a temple 'to the fortune of that day. A& Marius 
facrificed on this occaiion, it is faid that the entrails were 
no fooner fhown him, than he cried out with a loud voice, 
•• The vi^ory is mine." 

However, when the battle was joined, an accident hap- 

Sened, which, as Sylla writes,* appeared to be inteaded by 
eaven to humble Marius. A prodigious duft, it feems, 
arofe, which hid both armies. Marius moving firft to the 
charge, had the misfortune to mifs the enemy ; and having 
pa(lea by their army, wandered about with his troops a long 
time in the field, in the mean time, the good fortune ot 
Gatulus dire^ed the enemy to him, and it was his legions 
(in which Sylla tells us he fought) to wbo(e lot the chief 
confli^ fell. The heat of the weather, and the fun which 
fhone full in the faces of the Cimbri, fought for the Ro. 
mans. Thoie barbarians, being bred in (hady and frozen 
countries, could bear the fevereft cold, but were not proof 
againft heat. Their bodies foon ran down with fweat ; 
they drew their breath with difficulty, and were forced to 
hold up their fhields to (hade their faces. Indeed, this 
battle was fought not long after the fummer folftice, and 
the Romans keep a feftival for it on the third day of the 
kalends of Auguft, tlien called Sextilis. Theduft,too, 
which hid the enemy, helped to encourage the Romans. 
For, as they could have no diftindt view of the vaft numbers 
of their antagonifts, they ran to the cliarge, and were come 
to dole engagement before the fight of fuch multitudes 
could give them any imppeffions of terror. Bei^des, the 
Romans were fo ftrengthened by labor and cxercife, that 
not one of them was obferved to fweat or be out of breath, 
notwithftanding the fuffocating heat and the violence of the 

• It i» a misfortune, that Cafculus's Hiftory of his Co^fuliliJp, 
•nd a greater, that Sylla's CoramcnUries arc loft. 



tnceunttr. So Catulus himfelf is faid to have written^ in 
commendation of his foldiers. 

The ^reateft and bcft part of the enemy's troops wert 
* w to pieces upon the fpot ; thofe who fought in tne front 
ftftened therafelves toge^er, by long cords run through 
their belts,* to prevent their ranks from being broken. The 
Romans drove oack the fugitives to their camp, where they 
found the moft (hocking ipeflacle. The women (landing 
in mourning by their carriages, killed thofe that iBed ; fome 
their hulbands, fome their brothers, others their fathers. 
They ftrangled their little children with their own hands* 
and threw them under the wheels and. horfes feet. Laft 
of all, they killed themfelves. They tell us of one that was 
ieen flung from the top of a waggon, with a child hang* 
iog at each heel. The Bien, for want of trees, tied them- 
felves by the neck, fonie to the horns of the oxen, others 
to their legs, and then pricked them on ; that by the flart- 
iog of the beads they might be flrangled or torn to pieces. 
But though they were.fo induftrious to deftroy themfelves, 
above fixty thoufand were taken prifonerSy-and the killed 
were faid to have been twice that number. 

Marius's foldiers plundered the baggage ; but the other 
ipotls, with the cnfigns and trumpets, they tell us, were 
brought to the camp of Catulus ; and he availed himfelf 
Chiefly of this, as a proof that the vidlory belonged to him. 
A hotdifpute, it fcems, arofe between his troops and thofe 
of Marius which had the beA claim ; and the ambalTadors 
from Parma, who happened to be there, were chofen arbi- 
trators. Catukis's foldiers led them to the field of battle to 
fee the dead, and clearly proved that they were killed by 
their javelins, becaufe Catulus had taken care to have the 
fhafts infcribed with his name. Neverthelefs, the whole 
honor of the day was afcribed to Marius, on account of 
his former victory, and his prefent authority. Nay, fuch 
was the applaufe.of the populace, that they called nim the 
third founder ©/Rome, as having re(cued her from a dan- 
ger not iefs dreadful than that from the Gauls. , Iif their 
rejoicings at home with their wives and children, at fupper 
they offered libations to Marius along with the gods, and 
would have giVen him alone the honor of both triumphs^ 

* ThiA was an abfurd contrivance to keq>* their ranks. But they 
inteiifled alfo to have bonad their prifoners with the cords after th4 
battle. 

Voir. III. G 
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He (kcllned this indeed, and triumphed with Catnlnt, be- 
ing deHrous to Hiow his moderation after fuch extra4:>rdi- 
nary inftances of fuccefs. Or perhaps he was afraid of 
fome oppofitioii from Catuhis's foldiers, who might not 
have fiiftered him to triumph, if he had deprived their 
general of his (hare of the honor. 

In this manner his fifth confulate was pafled. And now 
he afpired to a fixth, with more ardor than any man had 
ever (hown for his firft. He courted the people, and en- 
deavored to ingratiate himfelf with the meaneft of them 
by fuch fervile condefcenfions, as were not only unfuitable 
to his dignity, but even contrary to his di(pofition ; aflum- 
ing an air of gentlenefs and complaifance, for which na- 
ture never meant him. It is laid, that in civil affi^irs and 
the tumultuous prbceedings of the populace, his atnbition 
had given him an uncommon timidity. That intrepid 
firmnefs which he difcovered in battle forfook him in the 
aflemblies of the people, and the leaft breath of praife or 
-diflikc difconcerted him in his addrefs. Yet we are told, 
that when he had granted the freedom of the city to a 
thou fand Camerians, who had diftinguifhed tflemfelves by 
their behavior in the wars, and his proceeding was found 
fault with as contrary to law, he faid, ** The law fpokc 
•* too foftly to be heard amidft the din of arms." How- 
ever, the noife that he dreaded, and that robbed him of 
his prefence of mind, was that of popular aflemblies. In 
war he eafily obtained the higheft rank, becaufe they could 
not do without him ; but in the adminiftration he was 
fometimes in danger of lofing the honors he folicited. In 
thefe cafes he had recourfe to the partiality of the multi- 
tude ; and had no fcruple of making his honefly fubfer- 
vrent to his ambition. 

By thefe means he made himfelf obnoxous to all the pa- 
tricians. But he was moft afraid ©f Metellus, whom he had 
treated with ingratitude. Befides, Metellus was a man, 
who, from a fpirit of true virtue, was naturally an enemy 
to thofe who endeavorted to gain the populace by evil arts, 
anddirefled all their meafures to pleafe them. Marius, 
therefore, was very dcfirous to get him out of the way. 
For this purpof^ heafTociated withOlauciasandSaturninus, 
two of the moft daring and turbulent men in Rome, who 
had the indigent and (editions part of the people at their 
command. By their. aflWJance he got fereral laws «nat^ed ; 
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kad having planted many of his foldicrs in the affemblies, 
his fa^ion prevailed, and Metellus was overborne. 

Rutilius,* in other refpe<^ls a man of credit and veracity, 
but particularly prejudiced againd Marius, tells us, he 
obtained his fixth confulate by large funis which he diflri- 
buted among the tribes, and having thrown out Metellus 
by dint of money, prevailed with them to clcdl Valeriiis 
Flaccus, rather his fervant than his colleague. The people 
had never before bellowed fo many confulates on any one 
xnaQy except Valerius Corvinus.f And there was this 
great difference, that between the fird and fixth confulate 
of Corvinus tltcre was an interval of fortyfive years ; 
whereas Marius, after his Urd, was carried through five 
more without interruption, by one tide of fortune. 

In the lafl of thefe, he cxpofed himfelf to much hatred, 
by abetting Saturninus in all his crimes ,* particularly in 
his murder of Nonius, whom he flew becaufe he was his 
competitor for the tribuneihip. Saturninus, being ap- 
pointed tribune of the people, propofed an agrarian law, 
in which there was a claule exprefsly providing, " That 
'* the fenate fhoiild come and fwear in full affembly, to 
** confirm whatever. the people fhould decree, and not 
" oppofe them in any thing." Marius in the fenate pre- 
tended to declare againfl this claufe, afferting that, *'He 
"would never take fuch an oath, and that he believed no 
" wife man would. For fuppofing the law not a bad one, 
" it would be a difgrace to the fenate to be compelled to 
" give (anClion to a thing, which they fbould be brought 
•* to only by choice or perfua/ion." 

Thefe, however, were not his real fentiraents ; but h« 
was laying for Metellus an unavoidable fnare. As to him^ 
felf, he reckoned that a great part of virtue and prudence 
confifled in diflimulation, therefore he made but fmall ac* 
counted bts declaration in the fenate. At the fame time, 
knowing Metellus to be a man of immoveable firmnefs, 

* P.Ruiiti^ Rufus was eonful the year before ihe fecond conful Ai ip 
of M«riiM. He wrote bis own life in Latin,and a Roman hifiory io 
Greek. CkefonieBlions hint on feveral occafionsjas a man of honor 
tndprobifey.' He wm exiled fix or fevea years after this fixth eonful (hip 
of Marius. Syllt would have recalled himi but he refufed to return, 
f Valerius Corvinus was ele^d eonful, when he was only twen^ 
tytbrce yean of age, in the year of Rome four hundred, aud fix ; 
and he. was appoinud confui ;he iixth time in the year of Rome four 
hundred and nftytwo. 
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who, with Findar, efteemed truth the fpringof heroic tnrtttty 
he hoped, by refuting the oath himielf, to draw in him t» 
refufe it too ; which would infallibly expofe him to the 
implacable refentment of the people. The event anfwered 
his expe6lation. Upon Metellus^s declaring that he would 
not take the oath, the fenate was difmiffed. A Jew days 
after, Saturninus fummoned the fathers to appear in the 
forum^ and fwear to that article, and Marius made his ap- 
pearance araoiTg the reft. A profound (ilenceenfued, and 
all eyes were fixed upon him, when bidding adieu to the 
fine things he had f aid in the fenate, he told the audience, 
'' That he was not fo opinionated, as to pretend abfoiutely 
*' to prejudge a matter of fuch importance, and therefore 
" he would take the oath, and keep the law too, provided 
** it was a law.** This provifo he added, merely to give 
a color to his impudence, and was fworn immediately.* 

The people, charmed with his compliance, expreffed 
their fenfe of it in loud acclamations ; whilethe patricians 
were abaihed, and held his double dealing in the higheft 
defecation. Intimidated by the people, they took the oath, 
however, in th^ir order, till it came to Metellus, But 
Metellus, thoi>gh his friends exhorted and eiitreated him to 
be conformable, and not expofe himfelf to thofe dreadful 
penalties whichSaturninus had provided forfuchas refufed, 
Ibrunk not from the dignity ot histefdution, nor took the 
oath. That great maa abode bv hts principles ; he was 
ready to fuffer the greateft calamities, rather than do adif^ 
honorable thing ; and as he quitted the /bri/m, he faid to 
thofe about him, '' To do an ill adlion, is baJe ; to do a 
<^< good one, which involves you in no danger, is nothing 
*^ more than common ; but it is the property of a good 
** man, to do great and good things, ^though he riiks 
*• every thing by it.*' 

Saturninus then caufed a decree to be made, that the 
confuls ihouki declare Metellus a perfon interdicted the ufc 

* Thus Martus made the firft ftep towards the ruin of die Ronan 
conftitution, which happened not long after. If the fenate were to 
fwear to confirm whatever the people fliould decree whether bad or 
good, they ceafed to have a weight in the fcale, and the goveramenl 
became a democracy. And as the people grew fo corrupt 8$ to take 
the higheft price that was offered them, abfalate power muft be ad^ 
vancing with hafty ftrides. Indeed a nation which has no principl<ic 
«f public virtue Idft, is not fit to be ^ovesned b^ any ot|ii:r^ 
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tyffirtimd water, whom no man fhould admit into his 
houfc. And the meaneft of the people adhering to that 
party, were ready even to aflaffinate him. The nobility, 
now anxious for Metellus, ranged themfelves on his fide | 
but he would fufFer no fedition on his account. Infiead 
of that,' he adopted a wife mcafure, which was to leave the 
city. <* Fof ," faid he, ** either matters will take a better 
** turn, and the people repent, and recal me ; or if they 
'* remain the fame, it will be be ft to be at a diftance from- 
•' Rome." What regard and what honors were paid Me* 
tcllus during his banifhment, and haw he lived at Rhodes 
in the ftudy of philofophy, if will be more convenient t6 
mention in his life. 

Marius was fo highly obliged to Saturninus for this laft 
piece of fervice, that ne was forced to connive at him, 
though he now ran out into every acl of infolence and out- 
rage. He did not confider that he was giving the reins to 
adeftroyiog fury, who was making his way in blood to ab- 
fofute power and the fubverfion of the ftate. All this while 
Marius was defirous to keep fair with the nobility, and at 
the fame time to retain the good graces of the people ; and 
this led him to a6l a part, than which nothing can be con- 
ceived more ungenerous and deceitful. One night fome 
of the firft men in the ftate came to his houfe, and preffed 
him to declare againft Saturninus ; but at that very time he 
let in Saturninus at another door unknown to them. Then 
pretending a diforder in his bowels, he went from one party 
to the other j and this trick he played leveral times over, 
ftill exafperatingboth againft eacli other. At laft the fenate 
and the equeftrian order rofe in a body, and expreffed their 
indignation in fuch ftrong terms, that he was obliged to 
fend a party of foldiers into the forum, to fupprcfs the fe- 
dition. Saturninus, Glaucias, and the reft of thecabal, fled 
into the capitol. There they were befieged, and at laft 
forced to yield for want of water, the pipes being cut orf*. 
When they could holdout no longer, they called for Ma- 
rius, and furrendered themfelves to him upon the public 
faith. He tried every art^ to fave them, but nothing would 
avail J they no fooner came down into the forum, than they 
were ali put to the fword.* He was now become equalty 
odious both to the nobility and the commons, fo that when 

♦ The ptop^te d^atched them with clubs and fton««.' 
3 G 2 
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the time for the eieftton of cenfors came on, contrary ta 
cxpe£tationy he decliaed offering himfelfy and permitted 
others of lefs note to be cbofen. But though it was hit 
fear of a repulfe that made him (it ftill, he gave it another 
color ; pretending he did not choofe to make himfelf eb« 
noxious to the people, by a fevere infpe^ion into their 
lives and manners. 

An edidt was now propofed for the recal of Metellus. 
Marius oppofed it with all his power ; but finding hisen«- 
deavors truitlefs, he gave up the point, and the people 
DaiTcd the bill with pleafure. Unable to bear the ii^ht of 
Metellus, he contrived to take a voyage to Cappadocia and 
Galatia, under pretence of offering iome facrifices which 
he had vowed to the mother of the gods. But he had an- 
other reaion which was not known to the people. Inc^ 
1>able of making any figure in peace, and unverfed in po- 
itical knowledge, he faw that all his greatnefs arofe from 
war, and that in a ftate of inadion its luftre began to fade. 
He, therefore, (ludied to raife new commotions. If he could 
but flir up the Afiatic kings, and particularly Mithridates, 
who feemed mofl inclined to quarrel, he hoped foon to be 
appointed general againft him, and to have an opportunity 
10 fill the city with new triuinphs, as well as to enrich his 
own houfe with the fpoils of rontus and the wealth of its 
monarch. For this reafon, though Mithridates treated 
bim in the politeft and mofl refpe£lful manner, he was 
not in the lead mollified, but addrefTed him in the follow- 
ing terms : — " Mithridates, your bufinefs is, either to 
** render yourfelf more powerful than the Romans, or to 
'* fubmit quietly to their commands.'^ The king was 
quite amazed. He had often heard of the liberty of fpeech 
that prevailed among the Romans, but that was the firQ: 
time he experienced it« 

At his return to Rome, he built a houfe near the forum ; 
cither for the convenience of thofe who wanted to wait on 
him, which was the reafon he afligned ^ or becaufe he hop- 
ed to have a greater concourfe of people at his gates. In 
this, however,, he was miflaken. He had not thofe graces 
tef converfation, that engaging addrefs, which others were 
mafters of j and therefore, like a mere implement of wac> 
he was neglected in time gf peace. He was not fo much 
toncerne^ at the preference given to others, but that which 
Sylla had gained, affli^ed him exceedingly; becaufe he: 
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watf rifing by means of the envy which the patricians bore 
him, and his firft ftep to the adxntnillration was a quarrel 
with him. But when Boechus, king of Nunidia, now 
declared an allv of the Romans, er«£^ed iavthe capitol fome 
figures of viftorv adorned with trophies^ and placed by 
them a iet of golden fiatues, which repreftnted him deliv- 
ering Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla, Marius was a^ 
moif diftrafted. He confidered this as an h^ by which 
Sylla wanted to rob him of the glory of his achievements^ 
and prepared to demoliih theie monuments by force. Syl- 
la, on his party as ilrenuoufly oppofed him. 

This fe^tion was juft upon tne point of flamine out, 
when the nvar of the aUiet intervened,* and put a (fop to 
it. The mod warlike and moil populous nations of Italy 
confpired againft Rome,, and were not far from fubverting 
the empire. Thei r ftrength confifted nx^t only in the weap- 
ons and valor of their foTdUrs, but in the courage and ca- 
pacity of their generals, who were not inferior to thofe of 
Rome. 

This war, fo remarkable for the number of battles and 
the variety of fortune that attended it, added as much to 
the reputation of Sylla, as it diminilhed that of Marius. 
The latter now ieemcd flow in his attacks, as well as dila- 
tory in his refolutions : Whether it were, that age had 
quenched his martial heat and vigor (for he was now above 
fixtyiive years old) or that, as he himfelf faid, his nerves 
being weak, and his body unwieldy, he underwent the fa- 
tigues of war, which were inrfaft above his ftrength, merew 
ly upon a point o£ honor.. However, he beat the enemv 
in a great battle, wherein he killed at lead fix thoufand of 
them, and through the whole he took care to give them 
no advantage over him. Nay, hofufFered them to draw a 
line about him, to ridicule, and challenge him to thecom,- 
bat, without being in the lead concerned at it. It is re- 
ported, that when Pompedius Silo, an officer of tlie great- 
er eminence and authority ankong the allies, faid to him, 
^ If you are a great general, Marius,. come down and fight 
" us ;'* he anfwered, "If you. are a great general, Silo, 
" make me come down and fight." Another time, when 
the enemy gave the Romans a good opportunity of attack- 

* This was alfo called the Mariian war. It broke out in the fijK 
Viadxied and iixtyiiecood year of Rone. Vtd. /Zn^. L iii. c ift» 
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ing them, and they were afraid to embrace it ; after both 
parties were retired, he called his foidiers together, and 
made this fliort fpecch to them — " I know not which to 
** call the greateft cowards, the enemy or you ; for neither 
«' dare they face your backs, nor you theirs.*' At laft 
pretending to be incapacitated for the ferrice by his in« 
^rmtties, he laid down the commaikd. 

Yet when the war with th« confederates drew to an end, 
And federal applications were made, through the popular 
oratory for the command againftMithridates, the tribune 
Sulpifius, a bold and daring man, contrary to all expe6hi. 
tion, brought forth Marius, and nominated hh» proeonful 
and geoerd in the Mithridatic war. The people, upon 
di^ were divided, fome accepting Marius, white others 
called for Sylla, and bade Marias go to the warm baths 
of Baix for cure, (ince, by his own confeiBon, be was ^uite 
worn out wirh age and deifluxions. It feems, Marius had 
a* fine 4;///^ at Mifenum^ more luxurk>»ffy and effeminately 
iurnifhed, than became a man who had been at the head 
4>f fa many armies, and had directed fo many campaigns. 
Gornelia is faid to have bought this houfe for feventyfivc 
thoufand drachmas ; yet, no long time after, Lacius Lu- 
<mll>us gave for it five hundred thouland two hundred : 
To fiich a height did eXpenfe and luxury rife in the courfe 
of a few years. 

Marius, however, afFe£ting to fhake off the infirmrties 
ii£ agicf, went every day into the campus martius j where lie 
Cook the moft robuft cxercifes along with the young men, 
and fh owed himfelf ^nimble in his arms, artd adliv-e on 
•horfcbacfc, though his years had now made him heavy and 
corpulent. Some were pleafed with thefe things, and went 
to fee die fpirit he exerted in the eXercifes. But the moi^ 
ienfiblefort of people, when they beheld it, could not help 
pitying xhe avarice and ambition of a man, who, though 
raifed from poverty to opulence, and from the meaneft 
condition togreatncfs, knew not how to fet bounds to his 
good fortune. It fliocked them to think, that this man, 
inflead of being happy in the admiration he had gained. 
And enjoying his prefent poflTeffions in peace, as if he was 
i<j want of all things, was going, at fo great an age, and 
after fo many honors and triumphs, to Cappadocia and 
the Euxine tea, to fight with Archelaus and Neoptolemus, 
the Ireutenants of Mithridatcs. As for the reafbn that 
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Marius afligned for this (lep, namely, that he wanted him« 
feU to train up his fon to war, it was perfe6Hy trifling. 

The commonwealth had been (ickly for fome time, and 
now her di(order came to a crifis. Marius had found a fit 
inflrument for her ruin in the audacity of Sulpicius. A 
man who in other refpe6ls admired and imitated Saturni- 
nus, but confidered him as too timid and dilatory in his 
jM'oceedings. Determined to commit no fuch error, he 
got fix hundred men of the eque/lrian order about him, 
as his guard, whom he called his Antifenate. 

One day while the confuls were holding an aflembly of. 
the people,* Sulpitius came upon them with his aflafjlins* 
The confuls immediately fled, but he feized the fon of one 
of them, and killed him on the fpot. Sylla (the other con- 
ful) was purfued, but efcaped mto the houfe of Marius, 
which nobody thought of ; and when the purfuers were 

fone by, it is faid that Marius himielf let himv out at a 
ack gate, from whence he got fafe to the camp» But SyU 
la, in his Commentaries, denies that he fled to the hou(e 
of Marius. He writes, that he was taken thither to debate 
about certain edi6ls, which they wanted him to pais agatnft 
his will ; that he was furrounded with drawn fwords, and 
carried forcibly to that houTe ; and thit at lall he was re- 
moved from thence to the/oKiMrr, where he was compelled 
to revoke the order of vacation^ t which had been iflue4 
by him and his colleague. 

SulpitiuSy now carrying all befonre him, decreed the 
command of the army to Marius ; aiul Marius, preparing 
for his march, fent two tribunes to Sylla, with orders that 
he fliould deliver up the army to them. But Sylla^ inftead 
of irefigning his charge, animated his troops to revenge, 
and led them, to the number of thirty thoufand foot and 
live thoufand horfe, dire6lly againft Rome. As for the 
tribunes whom Marius had fent to demand the army of 
^ylla, they fell upon them and cut them in nieces. Mari- 
us, on the other hand, put to death many ot Sylla'a friends 
in Rome, and proclaimed liberty to all (laves that would 
take up arms in his behalf. But, we are told, there were 

* Sylh and Poi^peias Rofus were confuls. It was the fon of 
Ihc latter that was flain. 

f If that order had not been revoked, no public bufinels could 
bave been done ; confequently Marius could not have be^ Sj^poixil^ 
md ta thfi Gonsmaad a^nf^ MithndaVes,^, 
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but three that accepted this o^r. He could therefore 
make but a ^ight refiftance ; Sylla foon entered the city, 
Und Marius was forced to iy for his life. 

As foon as he had quitted Roniei he was abandoned by 
thofc that had accoiB|)amed him. Tiiey dlfperfed them- 
felves OS they could ; and niglit coming on, he retired to 
a little ho«fe he had near Rome, called Salonium. Thence 
he ieot his fon to fome neighboring farms of his father 
wt Uw MtatiiK, to provide neceflaries* However, he did 
not wait for his return, but went dowa to Oftia, where a 
frieftdof hi s» called Numerius^ had prepared himaihip 
and enibarkodt having with him oi^y Grauius, his wife's 
ien by a fomner hulbattd. 

Wlien young Marius hod reached his grandfather's €^te> 
ke haftened to collefb fuch things as he wanted, and to pack 
them up. But before he could make an end lie was over» 
taken by day light, and was near being dilcovered by the 
enemy ; for a party of horfe had hadened thither, on fuf- 
picion that Marius might be lurking thereabouts. The 
bailiff of thofe grounds got fight of them in time, and hid 
the young man in a cart load of beans. Then lie put to 
his team, and driving up to the party of horiemen, palTed 
on to Rome. Thus young Marius was conveyed to his 
tiFife, who fupplied him with fome neceOlaries ; and as fboa 
m it greiv d^, he made for the fea^ where finding a (hip 
ready to fail for Africa, he embarked^ and ptafled over to 
ihat trouatry. 

In the mean time^ ths elder Marius with a favorable gait 
CDGi(ied Italy. But being afraid of falling into the hands 
.<of Geouoius, a leading roan in .Tarracina, who was his 
proMfed enemy^ he directed the mariners to keep clear of 
that place. The mariners were willing enough to oblige 
him f but, the wind (hiftingon a fudden, and blowing 
hard from fea, they were afraid they Should not be able to 
weather the ih)rm. Befides, Marius was indi ipbfed and 
iea, fick ; they concluded therefore to make land, and with 
^reft difficulty got to Circaeum. There finding that the 
tempeft increalied, and their provi6ot)s began to fail, they 
went on fhore, and wandered up and down, they knew not 
whtthen Such is the method taken by perfons in grfeat 
perplexity ; they fhun the prefent as the greatest evil, and 
feek fdi* hope in the dark events of futurity. The land was 
llbeir enemy, the fea was the fame : It was dangerous to meet 
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with men $ it waadktigemas Mfo ttot to mattvrkhthemp 
becanfe of their extreme want of proviiions. In the even* 
ing they met with a lew herdrmen, who had nothing to 
give them ; but happentfig to know Marias, they dmed 
he would HTimediateiy quit thofe parts, for a litde before 
they had feen a number of hor/e upon that very fpot riding 
about i n fearch of him. He was now involved in all aiannef 
of diftrefsy and thofe about him ready to give out thnoiigib 
hunger. In thi^ extremity he turned out of the road, and 
threw himfeif into a thick wood, where he paffed thenight- 
in great anxiety. Nixt day in diftrefs, for want of refrelh- 
ment, and willing to make ufe of the Itctle ilrength be had, 
before it quite fbrfook him, he moved down to the fe» 
itde. As he went he encouraged his companions not to 
defert him, and earneftly entreated them to wait for theac- 
compHfliment of his <aft hope, for which he referved hhn- 
felf, upon the credit of fome old prophecies. He told them, 
that wlicn he was very young, ancf lived in the country, 
and eagle's neft fell into his £ap, with fevcn young ones in 
it.*. His parents, furprifed at the fight, applied t© the 
diviners, who anfwered, that their (on woulci be the raoft 
illu/lrious of men, and that he would feven times attain 
the hi^heft office and authority in his country. 

Sofbe fay, this had a^Jlually happened to Marius ; others 
are of opinion, that the perf«ns who were thenabciit him, 
and heard him relate it, on that as well as feveral other oc- 
cafions, during his exile, gave credit to it, and committed 
it to writing, though nothing could be more fabulous. 
For an eagle has not more than two young ones at a time* 
Nay, even Mufaeus is accufed of a falfe alTcrtion, when he 
fays, The eagle lays three eggfy Jits on ttoo^ and hatches 
hut one. However this may be, it is agreed on all han^, 
that Marius, during his banifhment, and in the greatelt 
extremities, often faid, " He fhou Id certainly come-to a 
" feventh confulfhip." 

They were not now above two miles and a half from the 
city of Minturnse, when they efpied at fome coniiderable 
diftance a troop of horfe making towards them, and at thtf 
fame time happened to fee two barks failing near the Oiore. 
They ran down, therefore, to the fea, with all the fpeed 

* Marius might as ^rell avail himfeif of this Sable, m of the 
prophecies of <Maitha. 
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and ilrength they had ; and when they had reached it, 
phinged in and (warn towards the ibips. Granius gained 
one of them, and pailed over to an oppofite ifland, called 
i£naria. As for Marius,who was very heavy and unwieldy, 
he was borne with much difficulty by two fervants above 
the water, and put into the other ihip. The party of horfe 
were by this timeconie to the fea fioe, from whence they 
called to the fliip's crew, either to put a(hore immediately, 
•r elfe to rkl*ow Marius overboard, and then they might 
go where they pleafed. Marius begged of them with tears 
to fave him ; and the makers of the veflel, after confult- 
in^ together a few moments, in which they chai^d their 
•pinions feveral times, relolved to makc.anfwer, ** That 
** they would not deliver up Marius." .Upon this, the 
ibldiers rode off in a great rs^e ; and the failors, foon de* 
parting from their reiolution, made for -land. They caft 
anchor in the mouth of the river Liris, where it overflows 
and forms-a marfli, and advifed Marius, who was much 
harafled, to go and refresh himfelf <m (bore, till they could 
get a better wind. This they faid would happen at a cer* 
tain hour, when the wind from the fea would fall, and 
that from the marfhes rife. Marius believing them, they 
helped him afhore ; and he feated himfelf on the grafs^ 
little thinking of what was going to befal him. For the 
crew immediately went on board again, weighed anchor, 
and failed away ; thinking it neither honorable to deliver 
up Marius, nor fafe to prote6l him. 

Thus deierted by all the world, he fat a good while oh 
the fhore, in filent flupefaflion. At length, recovering 
himfelf with much difnculty, he rofe and walked in a dif- 
confolate manner through thofe wild and devious places,tiil 
b)l^crambliag over deep bogs and ditches full of water and 
mud, he came to the cottage of an old man who worked in 
the fens. He threw himfelf at his feet, and begged him 
** To fave and fhelter a man, who, if he efcaped the prefent 
^* danger, would reward him far beyond his hopes.'* The 
cottager, whether he knew him before, or was tnen moved 
with his venerable afpe6t, told him, ** His hut would be 
" fufiicient, if he wanted only to repofe himfelf ;'but if he 
'* was wandering about to elude the fearch of his enemies, 
** hewould hide him in a place much fafer and more re- 
** tired." Marius defiring him to do fo, the poor man 
took him into the fens, and bade him hide himfelf in a 
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hollow place by the river, where he laid upon him a quan- 
tity of reeds and other light things^ that would cover, but 
not opprefs him. 

In a fhort time, however, he was diflurbcd with a tumul- 
tuous noife from the cottage. For Geminius had fent a 
number of men from Tarracina in purfuit of him ; and one 
party coming that way, loudly threatened the old man, for 
having entertained and concealed an jCnemy of the Romans. 
Marius, upon this, quitted the cave ; and having Rript 
himfelf, plunged into the bog, amidfl the thick water and 
mud. Tnis expedient rather difcovercd than fcrecned him. 
They hauled him out naked, and covered with dirt, and 
earned him to Minturnae, where they delivered him to the 
magiflrates. For proclamation had been made through all 
thofe towns, that a general fearch (houldbe made for Ma- 
rius, and that he fliould be put to death wherever lie was 
found. The niagiftrates, however, thought proper to con- 
fider of it, and fent him under a guard to the houfe of 
Fannia. This woman had an inveterate iiverfion to Marius. 
When (he was divorced from her hulband Tinnius, (he de- 
manded her whole fortune, which was confiderable, and 
Tinnius alleging adultery, the caufe was brought before 
Marius, who was then conful for the fixth time. Upon the 
trial it appeared that Fannia was a woman of bad fame be- 
fore her marriage ; and that Tinnius was no ft^anger to her 
character when he married her. Befides, he had lived with 
her a confiderable time in the ftate of matrimony. The 
conful, of courfe, reprimanded them both. Thehufband 
was ordered to reftore his wife*s fortune, and the wife, as 
a proper mark of her difgrace, was fentertced to pay a fine 
of four drachmas. 

Fannia, however, forgetful of female refentment, ente^p. 
tained and encouraged Marius to the utmoft of her power. 
He acknowledged her generofity, and at the fame time ex- 
prefled the greateft vivacity and confidence. The occafion 
of this was an aufpicious omen. When he was condufled 
to her houfe, as he approached and the gate was opened, 
an afs came out to drink at a neighboring fountain. The 
animal, with a vivacity uncommon to its fpecies, fixed its 
eyes (ledfaftly on Marius, then brayed aloud, and as it 
pafled him,fki pped wantonly along. T*iie conclufion which 
ne drew from this omen was, that the gods meant he (hould 
feek his fafety by fea ; for that it was not in confequence of 

Vol. III. H 
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any natural third, that the afs went to the fountain.* Tliifi 
circum(!ance he mentioned to Pannia, and having ordened 
the door of his chamber to be fecured he went to reft. 

However, the magidrates and council of Minturnae con- 
cluded that Marius mould immediately be put to death. 
No citizen would undertake this office ; but a dragoon, 
either a Gaul or a Cimbrian (for both are mentioned in 
hiftory) went up to him fword in hand, with an intent to 
ilefpateh him. The chamber in which he lay, was fome- 
what gloomy, and a light, they tell you, glanced from the 
e) es of Marius, which darted on the face of the aflailin ; 
while, at the fame time, he heard a folemn voice faying, 
** Doft thou dare to kill Marius ?'* Upon this the aflaflin 
threw down his fword and fled, crying, " I cannot kill 
•* Marius." The people of Minturnae were flruck with 
aftonifhment — pity and remorfe .enfued — ftould they put 
to death the prefcrver of Italy ? Was it not even a dilgrace 
to them that they did not contribute to his relief ? " Let 
*• him go," faid they ; " let the exile go, and await his defti- 
*' ny in fome other region ! It is time we ttiould deprecate 
** the anger of the gods, who Jiave refufed the poor, the 
'*^ naked wanderer the common privileges of hofpitality !" 
Under the influence of this enthufiafm, they immediately 
conduced him to the fea coaft. Yet in the midft of their 
officious expedition they met with fome delay. The Mari- 
cian grove, which they liold (acred, and fufier nothing that 
enters it to be removed,lay immediately in their way.— 
Confequently they could not pafs through it, and to go 
round it would be tedious. At lad an old man of the com- 1 
pany cried out, that no place, however religious* was in- 
acceflible, if it could contribute to the prefervation of Ma- 
rius. No fooner had he faid this, than he took fome of 
<he baggage in his hand, and marched through the place. 
The relt followed with the fame alacrity, and when Mariusi 
came to the fea coaft, he found a velfel provided for him by 
one Belaeeus. Some time after hc'prefenteda pifhire repre- 
fenting this event to the temple of Marica.t When Ma- 
rius fct fail, the wind drove him to the ifland of ^neria, 
where he found Granius and fome other friends, and with 

• All that was extraordinary in this circumftance was, that the 
afs, like the ftiecp, is rcldom fcen to drink. 
+ Virgil mentions this nymph, Mn. 7. 

■■** Et Nympha genitum Eaurente Marica." 
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them he failed for Africa* Being in want of frefh water, 
rfiey were obliged to cut in at Sicily, where the Roman 
quaeftor kept fuch ftri^^t watch, that Marias very narrowly 
efcaped, and no fewer than (ixteen of the watermen were 
killed. From thence he immodiately failed for the ifland 
of Meninx, where he firft heard that his fon had efcaped 
with Cethegiis, and was gone to implore the fuccor of Hi- 
emjifal, king of Numidia. This gave him i fome encour- 
agement, and immediately he ventured for Carthage. 

The Roman governor in Africa was Sextilius, He had 
neither received favor nor injury from Marius, but the 
exile hoped for fomething from his pity- Hewasjuft 
landed, with a few of his men, when an officer came and 
thus addreffed him : " Marius, I come from the praetCr 
**- Sextilius, to tell you, that he forbids you to fet foot in 
" Africa. If you obey not, he will fupport the fenate*s 
" decree, and treat you as a public enemy." Marius, up- 
on hearing this, was ftruck aumb with grief and indigna- 
tion. He uttered not a word for fome time, but (tood re- 
garding the officer with a menacing afpedl. At length, 
the officer afked him, what anfwer he fliould carry to the 
governor*-. <* Go and tell him," faid the unfortunate man 
with a figh, «< that thou haft feen the exiled Marius fitting 
" on the ruins of Carthage.'** Thus, in the happieS 
Manner in the worlds-he propofed the fate of that city and 
his oWn as warnings to the praetor. 

In the mean time, Hiempfal king of Numidia, was un- 
refolved how to aft with re(pc6l to young Marius. He 
treated him in an < honorable manner at his court, but 
whenever he defired leave to depart, found fome pretence 
or other to detain him. At the fame time it was plain, that 
thefe delays did not proceed from any intention of ferving 
him. An accident, however, fet him free. The young 
nian was handfome. One of the king's concubines was 
affefted with his misfortunes. Pity foon turned to love. 
At firft he rejected the woman's advances. But when he 
faw no other way to gain his liberty, and found that her 
regards were rather delicate thsfn grofs, he accepted the 
tender of her heart ; and by her means efcaped with his 
friends, and came to his father. . 

* Hjereis not, perhaps, any thing nobler, or a greater proof of 
genius, than-tbls fayliig^ in ^]^rlu«'s whole life. 
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After the firfl falutations, as they walked along the 
(hore, they faw two fcorpions fighting. This appeared to 
Marius an ill omen ; thev went, therefore, on board a 
flfhing boat, and made forCercina, anifland not far diflant 
from the continent. They were fcarce got out to fea, when 
they faw a party of the king's horfe on full fpeed towards 
the place wnere they embarked ; fo that Marius thought 
he never efcaped a more inftant danger. 

He was now informed, that while Sylla was cngageJin 
Boeotia with the lieutenants of Mithridates, a quarrel had 
happened between the confuls at Rome,* and that they 
had recourfe to arms. Odl:avius, having the advantage, 
drove out Cinna, who was aiming at abfolute power, and 
appointed Cornelius Merula conful in his room. Cinna 
cohered forces in other partsof Italy, and maintained the 
war againft them. Marius, upon this news, determined to 
haflen to Cinna. He took with him feme MaruGan horfe, 
which he had levied in Africa, and a few others that were 
come to him from Italy, in all not amounting to above a 
thoufand men, and with this handful began his voyage. 
He arrived at a port of Tufcany called Tclamon, and as 
foon as he was landed proclaimed liberty to the flaves. 
The name of Marius brought down numbers of freemen 
too, hufbandmen, ftiepherds, and fuch like, to the fhore ; 
the ableft of which he enliftcd, and in afhort time had a 
£;reat army on foot, with which he filled forty (hips. He 
Knew 06lavius tobe a man of good principles, anddifpqfed 
to govern agreeably to jufticej but Cinna wa3 obnoxious 
to his enemy Sylla, and at that time in open war againfl the 
eilabliflied government. He refolved, therefore, to join 
Cinna with all his forces. Accordingly, he fent to acquaint 
him, that he confidered him as conful, and was ready to 
obeyhis commands. Cinna accepted his oifcr, declared 
hini proconful, and fent him the fajces and other enfigns 
of authority. But Marius declined them, alleging that 
fuch pomp did not become his ruined fortunes. Inftead of 
that, he wore a mean garment, and let his hair grow as it 
had done from the day of his exile. He was now, indeed, 
upwards of feventy years old, but he walked with a, pac^ 
affededly flow. This appearance was intended to excite 

♦ The year of Rome fix hundred and fixtyfix, and cightyflvc 
years before Chrift. Cinna was for recalling the exijcs, and O^O^ 
Tius was again ft it. 
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compallioh . Yet his native fiercenefSyandTometh ing more, 
might be dillinguifhed amidft all this look of mifery ; and ' 
it was evident that he was not to much humbled, as ex* 
afperated^ lay his misfortunes. , 

When he had faluted Cinna, and made a fpeech to the 
army, he immediately began his operations, and foon 
changed the face of affairs. In the firft place, he cut ofT 
-the enemy's convoys with his ffeet, plundered their ftore- 
fliips, and made himfelf mafter of the breadcorh. . In the 
next place, he coafled along, andfeized the feaport towns. 
At;laft, Ortia itfelf was betrayed to him. He pillaged the 
town, flew moft of the inhabitants, and threw a bridge 
over the Tiber to prevent the carrying of any provifions 
to Rome by fea. Then he marched to Rome, and pofted 
himfelf upon the hill called Janiculum. 

Meanwhile, the caufe did not flifFer fo much by the in- 
capacity of 0£lavius> as by his anxious and unfeafonable 
attention to the laws. For, when many of his friends ad- 
vifed him to enfranchife the flaves, he faid, ** He would 
" not grant fuch perfons the freedom of that city, in de- 
*' fence of whofe conftitution he (hut out Marius,** 

But upon the arrival of Metellus,^the fon of that Metellus 
who commanded in the African war, and was afterwards 
banifhed by Marius, the army within .the walls leaving 
06lavius,applied to him, as the better officer, and entreated 
him to take the command ; adding that they fhould fight 
and conquer, when they had got an able and active genera). 
Metellus, however, rejected their fuit with indignation, 
and bade them go back to the conful ; inftead of which, 
they wen^over to the enemy. At the fame time Metellus 
withdrew, giving up the city for loft. 

As for 0(5lavniS, he ftayed, at the perfuafion of certain 
Chaldaean diviners and expofiters of theSibylline books, 
who promifed him that all would be well. O^tavins was 
indeed one of the moft upright men among the Romans j 
he fupported his dignity as conful, without giving any ear 
to flatterers, and regarded the laws and ancient ufage^of 
his country as rules never to be departed from. Yet he had 
all the weaknefs of fuperftition, and fpeptmore of his time 
with fortune tellers and prognofticators, than with men of 
political or military abilities. However, before Marius 
entered the city, O^lavius was dragged from the tribunal 
and (lain by perfons commiflioned fo;* that purpofe, and it 
3 Ha 
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15 fatd that a Chardaean fcheme was found in his bofbnt 2» 
he lay.' It feems unaccountable, that of two fuch gener- 
als as Marius and Odlavius, the one ihould be ll|ved, and^ 
the other ruined, by a confidence in divination. 

While affairs were in this pofture, thefenate aflembled, 
and fent fbme of their own body to Cinna and Marius^ 
with a requed that they iliould come into the city, but 
fpare the inhabitants. Cinna, as conful, received them, 
fitting in his chair of flate, and gave them an obliging 
anfwer. But Marius flood by the conful's chair, and fpoke^ 
not a word. He (bowed, however, by the gloominefs of 
his look, and the menacing fenfe of his eye, that he would 
foon fill the citv with blood. Immediately after thiS| they, 
moved forward towards Rome . Cinna entered the city with 
a firong guard : But Marius fliopped at the gates, with a 
difCmuTation dilated by his refentment. He faid, ** He 
** was a banifhed man, and the laws prohibited his return). 
** If his. country wanted his fervice, fhe mui^ repeal the 
" law which drove him into exile." As if he had a real 
regard for the laws, or were entering a city flill in poffef- 
fion of its liberty. 

The people, therefore, were fumrooned to aflemble for 
that purpoie. But before^three or four tribes had given 
their funrages> he put off the mafk, and, without waiting 
for the formality ot a repeal, entered with a guard felefled 
from the flave&that had repairsed to his flandard. Thefe he 
called his Bardiaeans.* At the lead word or fign given by 
Marius, they murdered all whom he marked fordeflruflion. 
So that when Ancbarius, a fenajtor, and a man of prasto*- 
rian dignity, faluted Marius, and he returned apt the faU 
vtation, they killed him in his prefenec. After this, they 
con/idered it as a fignal to kill any man, who faluted 
Marius in theflreets^ and was not taken any notice of : 
So that his very.friends werefeized with.horror,. whenever 
they went to pay their refpedls to him. 

When they had butchered great numbers,. Cinna's re- 
veuge began topalL; it was fatiated with blood — But tha 
Riry of N&rius teemed rather to increafe ; his appetite foe 
iaiighter was fbarpened by. indulgence^ and. he went on 

* M. de Thau conjunflured that w« fhould read Bardyetc, be^ 
isaufe there was a fierce and. barbarous peoplt io Spain of tkatDUBUU. 
^fijo^.lbiinufcriptii havt OrtUeass.. 
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deftroyittg all who gave him the lead Hiadow of Aifpicioov 
Every road, every town was full of aflaffins, purfuiag and 
bunting the uhhappy victims. 

On this occasion it was found, that no obligations of 
friendfbip, no rights of hofpitality^ can ftand the fhock o£ 
ill fortune, tor there were very few who did not betray 
thofe that had taken refuge in their houfes. The ilaves of 
Cornutus, therefore, deferve thehighed admiration. They 
hid their mader in the houfe, and tpok a dead body out of 
tbe ftreet from among the (lain, and hanged it by the neck ; 
then they put a gold ring on the finger, and fhowed the 
corpfe in that condition to Marius's executioners ; alter 
which, they dreffed it for the funeral, and buried it as. 
their mader's body. No one fufpedled the matter -, and 
CornutHS, after being concealed as long as it was necef*- 
fary, was conveyed by thofe fervants into Galatia. 

Mark Antony the orator likewife found a faithful friend, 
but did not fiave his life by it. This friend of his was 'w a 
low fta^on o£ life ; however, as he had. one of the greateik 
men of Rome under his roof, he entertained him in the 
heft manner he could, and often fent to a neighboring 
tavern for wine for him. The vintner finding that the 
fervant who fetched it, was fomething of a connoilleur in 
tafting the wine,. and iniiiied on having better, alked him, 
" Why he was not fatisfiedwith the common new wine he 
"ufed to have j but wanted the bed and the deared ?" 
The fervant,. in the dmplicity of his heart, told him, as 
his friend and acquaintance, that the wine was for Mark 
Antony, who lay concealed in his mader'shoufe. Asfoon 
as he was gone,, the knowing vintner went himfelf to 
Marius, who was then at fupper and told him, he could 
put Antony into his power : Upon whicli, Marius clapped 
his hands in the agitation of jpy,, and would even have left 
hiscompany, and gone to the place himfelf, had not he been 
difluaded by his friends. However, he fent an officer, 
named Annius, with fome foldiers, and ordered him to 
bring the headof Antony. When they came to the houfe, 
Annius dood at the door, while the foldiers got up by a 
ladder into Antony's chamber. When they faw him, they 
encouraged each other to the execution j but, fuch wasthe^ 
power of his eloquence, when he pleaded for Jiis life, that 
f<> far from laying hands upon him, they dood motionlefi^,, 
vlth,deje6ted eyes, and wept. Durfng this delay^ Annius 
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goes up, beholds Antony addrefling the foldiers, and the 
foldiers confounded by the fbrce of .his addrefs. Upon 
this, he reproved them for their weaknefs, and with his own 
handout off the orator^s head. Lutatius Catulus, the col- 
league of Marius, who had jointly triumphed with him 
over the Cimbri, finding that every interceflbry effort was 
vain, (hut himfelf up in a narrow chamber, and fuffered 
himfelf to be fuffocated by the fleam of a large coal fire. 
When the bodies were thrown out and trod upon in the 
ftreets — it was not pity they excited ; it was horror and 
difmay. But what mocked the people miKh more waa the 
conduct of the Bardiaeans, who after they had murdered 
the mafiers of families^ expofed the nakednefs of their 
children, and indulged their paflions with their wives. In 
fhort, their violence and rapacity were beyond all reflraint, 
4ill Cinna and Sertorius determined, in council, to fall 
upon them in their fleep, and cut them off to a man. 

At this time the tide of affairs took a fudden turn. 
News was brought that Sylla had put an end to the Mithri- 
datic war, and that after having reduced the provinces, he 
was returning to Rome with a large army. This gave a 
ftort refpite, a bteathing from thefe inexpreffible troubles ; 
as the apprehenfions of war<had been univerfally prevalent. 
Marius was now chofenconful thefeventh time; and as he 
was walking out on the kalends of January, the firft day 
©f the year, he ordered Sextus Lucinus to be feized, and 
thrown down the Tarpeian rock ; a circumftance, which 
•ccalionedan unhappy preiage of approaching evils. The 
conful himfelf, worn out with a feries of misfortunes and 
didrefs, found his faculties fail, and trembled at the ap< 
proach of wars and conflifls. For he confidered that it 
was not an Odlavius, a Merula, the defperate leaders of a 
fmall fedition, he had to contend with, but Sylla, the 
conqueror of Mithridates, and the baniftier of Marius. 
Thus agitated, thus revolving the milcries, the flights, the 
dangers he had expewenced both by land and fea, his in- 
quietude affedled him even b)r night, and a voice feemed 
Continually to pronounce in his ear : 

Dread are the flumbcrs of the d iftant lion. 

Unable to fupport the painfulnefs of watching, he had re- 
•ourfeto the bottle, and gave thofe exceffes, which by 
no means fuitcd his years^ At laft, when, by intelligence 
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from fea, he was convinced of the approach of Sylla, his 
apprehenfions were heightened to the greateft degree. The 
dread of his approach, the pain of continual anxiety, threw 
him into a pleuritic fever ; and in this (late, Pofidonius, 
the philofopher, tells us, he found him, when he went to 
fpeak to him on fome affairs of his embafly. But Caius 
Pifo the hiftorian relates, that walking out with his friends 
one evening at fupper, he gave them a (hort hiflofy of his 
life, and, after expatiating on the uncertainty of n>rtune» 
concluded that it was beneath the dignity of a wife man to 
live in fubje<5lion to that fickle deity. Upon this, he took 
leave of his friends, and betaking himfelf to his bed, died 
feven days after. There are thofe who impute his death 
to the excefs of his ambition, which, according to their 
account, threw him into a delirium ; infomuch that he 
fancied he was carrying on the war againfl Mithridates^ 
and uttered all the expreflions ufed in an engagement.— 
Such was the violence of his ambition for that command ! 

Thus, at the age of feventy, diftinguifhed by the un- 

. paralleled honor of feven confulfhips, and poflefled of a 

more than regal fortune, Marius died with tne chagrin of 

an unfortunate wretch, who had not obtained what he 

wanted. 

Plato, at the point of death, congratulated hirafelt, in 
the firfi place, that he was born a man ; in the next place, 
that he had the happinefs of being a Greek, not a brute 
or barbarian ; and lall of all, that he was the cotemporary 
of Sophocles. Antipaterof Tarfus, too, a little before his 
death recollected the feveral advantages of his life, not for- 
getting even his fuccefsful voyage to Athens. In fettling^ 
his accounts with For tune, he carefully entered eve ryagree- 
able circum(lance in that excellent book of the mind, his 
memory. How much wifer, how much happier than thofe> 
who, forgetful of every bleffing they have received, hang 
on the vain and deceitful hand of hope, and while they are 
idly grafping at future acquiHtions, negleft the enjoyment 
of the prefcnt I Though the future gifts of fortune are not 
in their power, and though their prefent pofleflions are not 
in the power of fortune, they look up to the former and 
neglect the latter. Their punifhment, however, isnotlefs 
juft, than it is certain. Before philofophy and the cultiva- 
tion of reafon have laid a proper foundation for the maa- 
;^gem^nt pf wealth ^nd power, they purlue thetn wit^ 
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that avidity, which muft for ever harafs an undifciplined 
mind. 

Marius died>on the feventeenth day of his feventh con- 
fulihip. His death was prodii^liye of the greatefl jey in 
Rome, and the citizens looked upon it as an event that 
freed them from the worfl of tyrannies. It was not long, 
however, before thev found that they had changed an old 
and feeble tyrant, K>r one who had youth and vigor to 
carry his cruelties into execution. Such they found the 
fon of Mariusy whofe fanguinary fpirit fhoweditfelf in the 
deftru6tion of numbers of the nobility. His martial in- 
trepidity and ferocious behavior at firft procured him the 
title of the fon of Mars, but his conduct afterwards denom- 
inated him the fon of Venus. When he was befieged in 
Prenefte> and had tried every little artifice to efcape, he 
put an end to his life, that he might not fall into the bands 
«f Sylla. 
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Among the facred depofits of the Acanthians at Del- 
phi, one has this infcription, Bra sid as AND THE ACAN- 
THii Tooit THIS FROM THE ATHENIANS.* Hcnce ma- 
ny are of opinion> that the marble (latue which ilands in 
the chapel of that nation jud by the dpor» is the flatue of 
Bralidas. But infant it is Lyfander's, whom it perfect- 
ly represents, with hish^r at full growth, t and a length 
of beard, both after the ancient fa (h ion. It is not true, 
indeed (as fome would have it) that, while the Argives 
cut their hair in forrow for tfaelofs of a»^reat battle,^ the 
Lacedaemonians began to let theirs grow m the joy of fuc- 
ceffi. Nor did. they firft give into this cufloro, when the 

* Brafidas, when general of the Lacedaemonians, perfuaded the 
people of Acanthus to quit the Athenian intereft, and to receive the 
Spartans into their city. In confequence of which he joined with 
them in confscrating certain Athenian fpoils to Apollo. The ftat- 
ite, therefore, probably was his, though Plutarch thinks otherwife. 

Vid. n«cy. lib.iv. 

+ Why might not Brafidas, who wa* a Lacedzmonian, and a con- 
temporaryof Lyfander, be reprefented with long hair as well as he ? 

^This was the opinion of Herodotul| but pcrfe^ly groundl.efs.^. 
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/Bacdiiadae* fled from Corinth to Lacedcinoii» and Aade 
a difagreeable appearance with their (horn lodes. But it 
is derived from the inftitution of Lycurgus, who is re- 
ported to have iaid, that long bair makes tbi bandfttne 
-more beautiful^ and tbe ugly more terrible, 

Ariftoclitus,t the father of Lyfander» is faidnot to have 
heen of the royal 'line, but to be^defcended from the Her- 
aclidse by another family. As for Lyfander, he was bred 
up in poverty. No one conformed more freely to the Spar- 
tan difcipline than he. He had a firm heart, above yield- 
ing to the charms of anv pleafure, except that which re- 
fults from the honor ana fuccefs gained oy great a6lions« 
And it was no fault at Sparta for young men to be led by 
this fort of pleafure. There they choofe to indil into their 
children an early pailion for glory, and teach them to be 
much affected by difgrace^ as wdl as elated by praife. 
And he that is not moved at thefe things, is defpifedas a 
perfon of a mean foul, unambitious of the improvements 
of virtue. 

That love of fiamp , then, and jealoufy of honor, which 
ever influenced Lyiander, were imbibed in his education ; 
and confe«[uently nature is not to be blamed for them. 
But the attention which he paid the great, in a nuinner 
that did not.ibecome a Spartan, and that eafinefs with 
^hich he bortf the pride of power, whenever his own in- 
tereft was concerneo, may be afcribed to his difpofition. 
This complaifance, however, is confidered by fome^as no 
fmall part of politics. 

Ariftotle fomewhere obferves,! that great geniufes arc 
generally of a melancholy turn, of which he eives inftances 
in Socrates, Plato, and Hercules ;« and he tells us that Ly- 
iander, though not in* his youth, yet in his age was in- 
clined to it. But what is . mod peculiar in his charafler 
is, that though he bore poverty well himfelf, and was never 
either conquered or eorruptedby money, yet he filled Spar- 
ta with it, and with the love of it too, and robbed her of 
thcglory ibe had of defpifing riches. For, after the Athenian 
V'ar, he brought in a great quantity of gold and filver, but 

* The Bacchiadae had kept up an oligarchy in Corinth for twa 
hundred years, but were at laft expelled by Cypfelus, who made 
himfelf abfolute mafter there. Hcrodot. 1. v. 
t Paufanias calls him ArULocritua. 
^% Problem. fe£l. 30. 
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referved no part of it for himfelf. And when Dionyfius the 
tyrant fent his daughter fome rich Sicih'an garments, he 
refufed them, alleging, " He was afraid thofe fine clothes 
** would make them look more homely." Being fent, 
however, foon after, ambafTador to Dionyfius> the tyrant 
offered him two vefts, that he might take one of them for 
his daughter ; upon which, he faid, " His daughter knewr 
" better how to choofe than he," and fo took them both. 

As the Peloponnefian war was drawn out to a great 
length, the Athenians, after their overthrow in Sicily, faw 
their fleets driven out of the fea, and themfelves upon the 
verge of ruin. But Alcibiades, on his return from ban- 
ifliment, applied himfelf to remedy this evil, and foon made 
fuch a change, that the Athenians were once more equal 
in naval conflicts to the Lacedaemonians. Hereupon the 
Lacedaemonians began to be afraid in their turn, and re- 
folved to profecute the war with double diligence j and as 
they faw it required an able general, as well as great prep- 
arations, they gave the command at fea to Lyfander.* 

When he came to Ephefus, he fofind that city well in- 
clined to the Lacedaemonians, bat in a bad condition as to 
its internal policy, and in danger of falling into the bar- 
barous manners of the Perfians ; becaufe it was near Lyd- 
ia, and the king's lieutenants often vifited it. Lyfander, 
therefore, having fixed his quarters there, ordered all his 
ftore fhips to be brought into their harbor, and built a 
doct for the galleys. JBy thefe means he filled their port 
with merchants, their market with bufincfs, and their 
houfes and (hops with money. So that from time and 
from his fervices, Ephefus began to conceive hopes of that 
greatnefs and fplendor in which it now flouriflies. 

As foon as he heard that Cyrus, the king's fon, was ar- 
rived at Sardis, he went thither to confer with him, and 
to acquaint him with the treachery of Tifaphernes. That 
viceroy had an order to aflift the Lacedaemonians, and to 
deftroy the naval force of the Athenians ; but, by reafon of 
his partiality to Alcibiades, he aCted with no vigor, and 
fent fuch poor fupplies, that the fleet was almoft ruined. 
Cyrus was very glad to find thischargeagainfl: Tifaphernes, 
knowing him to be a man of bad charaaer in general, and 

* In the firft year of the ninetyeighth Olympiad, four hundred 
and fix years befort Chrift* 
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an cmemy to him in particular. By this and thcTcft of his 
converfationy but mofl of all by the refpe^l and attention 
which he paid him, Lyfander recommended himfelf to the 
young prince, and engaged him to profecutc the war. 
When the Lacedaemonian was going to take his leave, 
Cyrus defired him, at an entertainment providedon that 
occafion, not to refufe the marks of his regard, but to aflc 
fome favor of him. " As you are fo very kind to me,** 
faid Lyfander, "I beg you would add an obolus to the fea- 
" men's pay, fo that inftead of three oboli a day, they maf 
'* have four.*' Cyrus, charmed with this generous anfwcr, 
made him a prefent of ten thoufand pieces of gold.* Ly- 
lander employed the money to incrcafe the wages of his 
men, and by this encouragement in a fhort time almoft 
emptied the enemy's ihips. For great numbers came over 
to him, when they knew they fhould have better pay ; and 
thofe who remained, became indolent and mutinous, and 
gave their ofiicers continual trouble. But though Lyfan- 
der had thus drained and weakened his adverfaries, he was 
afraid to rifk a naval engagement ; knowing Alcibiades 
not only to be a commander of extraordinary abilities, but 
to have the advantage in number of fhips, as well as to have 
been fuccefsful in all the battles he had fought whether by 
fea or land. 

However, when Alcibiades was gone from Samos t* 
Phocaea, and had left the command o? the fleet to his i^ilot 
AntiochuSf the pilot, to infult Lyfander, and (how.his own 
bravery, failed to the harbor of Ephefus with two galleys 
only, where hehailed the Lacedsemoqian fleet with a great 
deal of noifeand laughter, and pafled by in the moft info- 
lent manner imaginable ; Lyfander refenting the aflront, 
got a few of his fhips under fail, and gave chafe. But 
when he faw the Athenians<come to fupport Antiochus, he 
called up more of his galleys, andat lad the aflion* became 
general. Lyfander gained the vidlory, took fifteen ^ips» 
and ere£led a trophy. Hereupon, the people of Athens, 
incenfed at Alcibiades, took the command from him ; and, 
as he found himfelf flighted and cenfured by ^he army at 
Samos too, he quitted it, and withdrew to Cherfonefus, 
This battle, though not condderable in itfelf, was made fo 
% the misfortunes of Alcibiades. 
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Lyfander now invited to Ephefus the boldefi and xnofl 
^nterpriiing inhabitants of the Greek cities in AHa, and 
fowed among them the feeds of thofe ariftocratical forms 
Qf government which afterwards took place. He encour- 
s^ed them to enter into aflbciations, and to. turn their 
thoughts to politics, upon promife, that when Athens was 
once fubdued, the popular government in their cities too 
ihouldbe diffolved, and the adminifiration veiled in them. 
His actions gave them a confidence in his promife. For 
thofe who were already attached to him by friendftlip or 
tjie rights of hofpitality, he advanced to the higheft bon- 
urs and employments ; not fcrupling to join with them in 
«ny. a6t of fraud or oppreflion, to fatisfy their avarice and 
ambition. So that every one endeavored to ingratiate . 
himfelf with Lyfander ; to him tliey paid their court ; they 
fix.ed their hearts upon him ; periuaded that nothing was 
too great for them to expe6t« while he had the management 
of aSairs. Hence it was, that from the drd they locked 
with an ill eye on Callicratidas, who fuccecded him in the 
cpmmand of.the fleet ; and though they afterwards found 
him the beft and moft upright of men, they were not fat- 
isfied with his conduct, which they thought had too much 
of the Doric* plainnefs and fincerity. It as true, they ad- 
mired the virtue of Callicratidas, as they would the beauty 
oi* fome hero's da tue ; but they wanted the countenance^ 
tfce indulgence, and fupport they had experienced in Ly- 
fander, infomuch that when he left them, they were quite 
dfje^ed^ and melted into tears. 

indeed, he took every method he could think of, te 
ilrengthen their averfion to Callicratidas, He even fent 
back to Sardis the remainder of the money, which Cyrus 
had given him for the fupply of the fieet, and bade his 
fucceifor go and afk for i^ as he had done, or contrive 
fome other means for the maintenance of his forces^ And 
when he was upon the point of failing, he made this de- 
claration : '* I deliver to you a fleet that is miilrels of the 
** feas." Callicratidas, willing to (how the infolcncc and 
vanity of his boaft, faid, <* Why do not vou then take Sa* 
^'mos on the left, and fail round to Miletus, and deliver 
*• the fleet to metheir::^ for we need not be afraid of paffing 

♦ Dacier refers this to the Dorian mufic. But tho Doric manners 
had a fimplicity in them, as well as the mufic. 
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'^ by our enemies in that ifland, if we are mailers of the 
" feas," Lyfander made only this fuperficial anfwer : 
"Yon have the command of the (hips, and not I ;** and 
immediately fet fail for Pcloponnefus. 

Callicratidas was left in great difficulties. For he had 
not brought money from home with him, nor did he 
choofe to raife contributions from the cities, which were 
already diflrefled. The only way left, therefore, was to 
go, as Lyfander had done, and beg it of the king's lieute- 
nants. And no one was more unfit for fuch an office, than 
a man of his free and great fpirit, who thought any lofs 
that Grecians might fudain from Grecians, preferable to 
an abject attendance at the doors of barbarians, who had 
indeed a great deal of gold, but nothing elfe to boaft of. 
' NeceiHty, however, forced him into Lvdia; where he went 
dire^ly to the palace of Cyrus, and oade the porters tell 
him that Callicratidas, the Spartan admiral, defired to 
fpeak with him. ** Stranger," faid one of the fellows, 
" Cyrus is not at leifure j ne is drinking.'*. " *Tis very 
"well, faid Callicratidas, with great (implicity, *' I will 
" wait here till he has done.** But when he found that 
thefe people confidered him as a ruftic, and only laughed 
at hino, he went away. He came a fecond time and could 
not gain <wimittance. And now he could bear it no longer, 
but returned to £phefu8, venting execrations againfl thofe 
who firft cringed to the barbarians, and taught them to be 
infolent on account of their wealth. At the fame time he 
protefted, that as foon as he was got back to Sparta, he 
would ufe his utmoft endeavors to reconcile the Grecians 
among themfelvcs, and to make them formidable to the 
barbarians, inftead of their poorly petitioning thofe people 
£or affiftance againff each other. But this Callicratidas, 
who had fentiments fo worthy of a Spartan, and who, in 
point of juilice, magnanimity, and valor, was equal to the 
beft of the Greeks, fell foon after in a leafight at Argi- 
nufae, where he loft the day. 

Affairs being now in a declining condition, the con* 
federates fentan embafly to Sparta, to defire that the com- 
mand of the navy might be reftored to Lyfander, promifmg 
to fapport the caufe with much greater vigor, if he had 
the dire^ton of it. Cyrus, too, made the fame requifition. 
But as the law forbade the fame perfon to be chofen admiral 
twice, and yet the Lacedaemonians were willing to oblige 
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their allies, they veiled a nominal command ip one Aracus, 
while Lyfander, who was called only lieutenant, had the 
power. His arrival was very agreeable to thofe who had, 
or wanted to have, the chief authority in the Aiiaticcities; 
for he had long given them hopes, that the democracy 
would be abolLlhed, and the government devolve entirely 
upon them. 

.As for thofe who loved an open and generous proceed- 
ing, when they compared Lyfander and Callicratidas, the 
former appeared only a man of craft and fubtlety, who di- 
re<Sled his operations by a fet of artful expedients, and 
meafured the value of juftice by the advantage it brought; 
who, in fhort, thought intereft a thing of fuperior excel- 
lence, and that nature had made no ditl'erence between 
truth and falfehood, but either was recommended by its 
ufe. When he w^s told, it did not become the defcendants of 
Hercules to adopt fuch artful expedients, he turned it off 
with a jeft, and faid, " Where the lion's (kin falls fliort, 
it muft be ** eked out with the fox*s.** 

There was a remarkable inftance of this fubtlety, in his 
behavior at Miletus. His friends and others with whom 
he had connexions there, who had promifed to abolifh the 
popular government, and to drive out all that favored it, 
nad changed their minds and^econciled themfelves to their 
adverfaries. In public he pretended to rejoice at the event, 
and to cement the union ; but in private he loaded them 
with reproaches, and excited them to attack the commons. 
However, when he knew the tumult was begun, he entered 
the city in hade, and runming up to the leaders of the fe- 
dition, gave them a fevere reprimand, and threatened to 
punifli them in an exemplary manner. At the fame time, 
he defired the people to be perfectly eafy, and to fear no 
farther diflurbance while he was there. In all which he 
a6led only like an artful diffembler, to hinder the heads 
of the plebian party from quitting the city, and to make 
fure of their bemg put to the fword there. Accordingly 
there was not a man that trufled to his honor, who did 
not lofe his life. 

There is a faying too, of Lyfander's, recorded by An- 
droclides, which fhows the little regard he had for oaths, 
" Children," he faid, "were to be cheated with cockalis, 
" and men with oaths." In this he followed the example 
of Pplycrates of Saxnos ; though it ill became a general of 
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an army to imitate a tyrant, and was unworthy of a Lace, 
daemonian to hold the gods in a more contemptible light 
than even his enemies. For he who overreaches by a 
falfe oath, declares that he fears his enemy, but defpifes 
his God. 

Cyrus, having fent for Lyfander to Sardis, prefented 
him with great fums, and promifed more. Nay, to fhow 
how high he was in his favor, he went fo far as to aflure 
him, that if his father would give him nothing, he would 
fupply him out of his own fortune ; and if every thing elfe 
failed, he would melt down the very throne on^hich he 
fat when he adminiftered juftice, and which was all of 
mafly gold and filver. And when he went to attend his 
. father in Media, he afligned him the tribute of the towns, 
and put the care of his whole province in his hands. At 
parting he embraced, and entreated him not to engage 
the Athenians at fea before his return, becaufe he intend- 
ed to bring with him a great fleet out of Phoenicia and 
Cilicia. 

After the departure of the prince, Lyfander did not 
choofe to fight the enemy, who were not inferior to him in 
force, nor yet to lie idle with inch a number of (hips, and 
therefore hecruifed about and reduced fome iflands. Mgi* 
na and Salamis he pillaged ; and from thence failed to Attica 
where he waited on Agis, who was come down from Decilia 
to the coaft, to Ihow his land forces what a powerful navy 
there was, which gave them the command of ^e tes in a 
manner they could not have expelled. Lyfander, however, 
feeing the Athenians in chafe of him, fteered another way 
back through the iflands to Afia. As he found the Helle- 
fpont unguarded^ he attacked Lampfacus by fea, while 
Thorax made an aflault upon it by land j in confequence 
of which the^city was taken, and the plunder given to the 
troops. In the mean time the Athenian fleet, which con- 
fifted of an hundred and twenty ihips, had advanced ta 
Eleus, a city in the Cherfonefus. There getting intelligenc* 
that Lampfacus was loft, they failed immediately to Seftos ; 
where they took in provifions, and then proceeded to uEgos 
Potamos. They were now juft oppoute the enemy, who 
ftill lay at anchor near Lampfacus. The Athenians were* 
under thf command of feveral officers, among whom Phi- ^ 
locles was ope j tlie fame who had perfuaded the people to 
make a decree that the prifoners of war fliould have their 
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right thumbs cut off, that they might be difabled from 
handling a pike, but llill be ferviceable at the oar. 

For the prefent they all went to reft, in hopes of coming 
to an a6tion next day. But Lyfander had another defign. 
He commanded the leamen ana pilots to go on board, as if 
lie intended to fisht at break of day. Thefe were to wait 
in filence for orders, the land forces were to form on the 
fliore, and watch the (ignal. At funrife the Athenians 
drew up in a line dire^lly before the Lacedaemonians, and 
gave the challenge. Lyfander, though he had manned 
his (hips over night, and ftood facing the enemy, did not ac- 
cept of it. On the contrary, he fent orders by his pinnaces 
to thofe (hips that were in the van not to ftir, but to keep 
the line without making the leaft motion. In the evening, 
when the Athenians retired, he would not fufi^er one man 
to land, till two or three galleys which he had fent to look 
out, returned with an account that tjie enemy were dif- 
embarked. Next morning they ranged themfelves in the 
fame manner, and the like was pradlifed a day or two 
longer. This made the Athenians very confident ; they 
con(idered the adverfarie^ as a daftardly fet of men, who 
durft not' quit their (lation. 

Meanwhile, Alcibiades, who lived in a caflle of his own 
in the Cherfonefus, rode to the Athenian camp, and repre- 
fented to the generals two material errors they had com- 
mitted. The firfl was, that they had (lationed their (hips 
near a dan^nerous and naked (hore ; the other, that they 
were fo far Trom Se(tos, from whence they were forced to 
fetch all their provi(ions. He told tliem, it was their bu(i- 
nefs to fail to tne port of Seftos without lofs of time ; where 
they would be at a greater diftance from the enemy, who* 
were watching their opportimity with an army command- 
ed by one man, and fo well difciplined, that they would 
execute his orders upon the leaft ngnal. Thefe were the 
leflTons he gave them, but they did not regard hiro. Nay, 
Tydcus faid with an air of contempt, " You are not gen- 
" ieral now, but we." Alcibiades even fufpe^ed feme 
treachery, and therefore withdrew. 

On the fifth day, when the Athenians had offered battle, 
they returned, ab ufual, in a carelefsand difdainful manner. 
Upon this, Lyfander detached fome galleys to obfervethem; 
•nd ordered the officcr5, as foon as they faw the Athenians 
landed, to farl back as faft as poftible ; and when they were 
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come half way, to lift up a brazen fiiield at the head of 
each Hiip, as a fignal for him to advance. He then failed 
through all the line, and gave inftru^^ions to the captains 
and pilots to have all their men in good order, as well 
mariners as foldiers ; and, when the ngnal was given, to 
pu(h forward with the utmoft vigor againd the enemy. 
As foon, therefore, as the fignal appeared, the trumpet 
founded in the admiral galley,the (hips began to move on, 
and the land forces haftened along the (bore to feize the pro- 
montory. Thd fpace between the two continents, in that 
place, is fifteen furlongs, which was foon everftiot by the 
drligence and fpirit of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian 
general, was the fird that defcried them from land, and 
haftened to get his men on board. Senfible of the impend- 
ing danger, fome he commanded, fome he entreated, and 
others he forced into the fliips. But all his endeavors 
were in vain. His men not in the leaft expelling a furprife, 
were difperfed up and down, fome in the market place, 
fome in the fields ; fome were afleep in their tents, and fome 
preparing their dinner. All this was owing to the inex- 
perience of their commanders, which had made them 
quite regardlefs of what might happen . The (houts and the 
noife of the enemy rufhin^ on to the attack were now heard, 
when Conon fled withei^t (hips, and efcaped to Evagoras 
king of Cyprus, The Peloponnefians fell upon the reft,- 
took thofe that were empty, and difabled the others, as the 
Athenians were embarking. Their foldiers coming un- 
armed and in a ftraggling manner to defend the ft)ips;'pe-' 
riftied in the attempt, and thofe that fled were ftain by that 
part of the enemy which had landed. Lyfander took 
three thoufand prifoners and feized the whole fleet, ex- 
cept the iacred galley called Peralus, and thofe that ef- 
caped with Conon. When he had faftened the captive 
galleys to his own, and plundered the camp, he returned 
to XJampfacus, accompanied with the flutes and fongs of 
trittmph. This great action coft him but little blood ; 
in one hour he put an end to a long and tedious war,* 
which had been diverfified beyond all others by an incred- 
ible variety of events. This cruel war, which had oc- 
Caiioned fo many battles, appeared in fuch different forms, 
produced fuch viciftitudes ot fortune, and deftroyed more 
geaerals than all the wars of Greece put together, was. 

^ Thit war. fofted tweaty^vea years/ 
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terminated by the conduct and capacity of one man. 
Some therefore cftcemed it the^eflfeft of a divine interpo/i- 
tion. There were thofe who faid, that the ftars of 
Caftor and Pollux appeared on each fide the helm of Ly- 
fander's (hip, when he firfl fet out againft the Athenians. 
Others thought that a (lone which, according to the com- 
mon opinion, fell from heaven, was an omen of this over- 
throw. It fell at JEgos Potamos, and was of a prodi. 
gious fize. The people of the Cherfonefus hold it in 
great veneration, and (how it to this day.* It is faid 
that Anazagoras had foretold, that one of thofe bodies 
which are fixed in the vault of heaven, would oneway be 
loofeoed by (bme (hock or convuKion of the whole ma- 
chine, and fall to the earth. For he taught that the (tars 
are not now in the places where thevwere originaUy form- 
ed ; that being of a (lony fubf^ance and heavy, the light 
they give is caufed only by the rede^tion and refra^ion 
of the other ; and that they are carried along, and kept 
in their orbits, by the rapid motion of the heavens, which 
trom the beginning, when the cold ponderous bodies were 
feparated from the reft, hindered them from falling. 

But there is another and more probable opinion, which 
holds, that falling ilars are not emanations or detached* 
parts of the elementary (ire, that go out the moment they 
are kindled ; nor yet a quantity of air budhng out from 
fome comprefTion, and taking fire in the upper region ; 
but that they are really heavenly bodies, which, from fome 
relaxation of the rapidity of their motion, or by fome ir- 
regular concu(rion, are loofened and fall, not fo much up. 
on the habitable part of the globe, as into the ocean, 
which is the reafon that their fubftance is feldom feen. 

Damachus,t however, in his treatife concerning religion, 
confirms the opinion of Anaxagoras. He relates, that for 
feventyfive days together, before that ftone fell, there was 
feen in the heavens a large body of fire, like an inflamed 
cloud, not fixed to one place but carried this way >and that 

• This viftery was gained the fourth year of the ninetythircl O* 
lym^iad, four hundied and three years before the birth of 6hri(L 
And it is pretended that Anaxagoras had delivered his prediAioiL 
fixtytwo years before the battle. . Piin. 1. xi.c. 5,8. 

t Not Damacjaus, buj Oia^i^chu^ of i'iftaEj,.. a Vjpry f jil^jil^y^^ 
writer, and ignorant of th« mathematics; in which as well as bil- 
tory, he pretended to gre^^ k^LOwJ^dg;:. Strap,^ Jib- i. 
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with a broken and irregular motion | and that by its vio- 
lent agitation, feveral fiery fragments were forced from it, 
which were impelled in various direflions, and darted with 
the celerity and brightnefs of To many falling (lars. After 
this body was fallen in the Cherfonefus, and the inhabit 
tants, recovered from their terro#) affembled to fee it, they 
could find no inflammable matter, or the lead fign of fire, 
but a real (lone, which though large, was nothing to the 
fize of that fiery globe they had feen in the fky, but ap- 
peared only as a bit crumbled from it. It is plain, that 
Damachus muft have very indulgent readers, if this ac- 
count of his gains credit. If it is a true one, it <^folutely 
refutes thofe who fay, that this (lone was nothmg but a 
rock rent by a tempefl from the top of a mountain, which, 
after being borne for fome time in the air by a whirl- 
wind, fettled in the firft place where the violence of that 
abated. Perhaps at laft, this phxnomenon which contin- 
ued fo many days, was a real globe of fire, and when that 
globe came to difperfe and draw towards extinction, it 
might caufe fuch a change in the air, and produce fuch a 
violent whirlwind, as tore the (lone from its native bed, 
and daihed it on the plain. But thefe are difcuffions that 
belong to writings of another nature. 

When the three thoufand Athenian prifoners were con- 
demned by the council to die, Lyfander called Philocles, 
one of the generals, and a(ked him what punifhment he 
thought hedeferved, who had given his citizens fuch cruel 
advice with refpeft to the Greeks i Philocles, undifmayed 
by his misfortunes, madeanfwcr, ** Do not (lartaqueflion, 
** where there is no judge to decide it ; but now you are a 
*' conqueror, proceed, as you would have been proceeded 
** with, had you been conquered." After this he bathed, 
and dreifed himfelf in a rich robe, and then led his coun- 
trymen to execution, being the fird, according to Theo* 
phrafias, who offered his neck to the axe. 

Lyfander next vifited the maritime towns, and ordered 
all the Athenians he found, upon pain of death, to repair 
to Athens. His defign was, tnat the crowds he drove into 
the city, might foon occafion a famine, and fo prevent the 
trouble of a long fiege, which muft have been the cafe, if 
provifions had been plentiful. Wherever he came, ho 
abolilhedthe democratic, and other forms of government| 
and fet up a Lacedaemonian governor| called HarmoJIes^ 
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aflifted by ten archons, who were to be drawn from the fo- 
cieties he edablifhed. Thefe changes he made as he £ai]ed 
about at his leifure, not only in the enemy's cities, but in 
thofe of his allies, and by this means in a manner engroifed 
to himfelf the principality of all Greece. For in appoint- 
ing governors he had no regard to family or opulence, but 
chofe them from among his own friends, or out of the 
brotherhoods he had erected, and invefled them with full 
power of life and death. He even aflided in perfon at ex- 
ecutions, and drove out- all that oppofed his friends and 
favorites. Thus he gave the Greeks a very indifferent 
^ecimcn of the Lacedaemonian government. Therefore, 
Theopompus,* the comic writer, was under a great mif- 
take, when he compared the Lacedfenionians to vint aerS| 
wiio at iirll gave Greece a delightful draught of liberty, 
but afterwards dafhed the wine with vinegar. The 
draught from the beginning was disagreeable and bitter; 
for Lyfander not only took the adrainiftration out of the 
hands ot the people, but conipoied his -oligarchies of the 
boldeft and moft fa6lious of the citizens. 

When he had difpatched this bufinefs, which, did not 
take up any long time, he ient meflcogers to Lacedaemon, 
with an account that he was returning with two hundred 
fliips. He went, however, to Attica, where be}oi«ed the 
kings Agis and Paufanias, in expectation of the immediate 
fiirrender of Athens. But finding that the Athenian* 
made a vigorous defence, he crofledover agaif) to Afia. 
There he made the fame alteration in the governmeirt of 
cities, and fet up his deccmvirate, after having facrificed 
in each city, a number of people, and forced others to 
quit their country. As for the Samians^f- he expelled 
them all, and delivered their towns to the.perfons whom 
they had banilhed. And when he had taken Seftos out' 
of the hands of the Athenians, he drove out the Seftians 
too, and divided both the city and territory among his pi^ 
lots and boatfwains. This was the firft ftep of his wh>ch 
the Lacedeemonians difapproved $ they annulled what he 

* Munetus fliows from a pafTage in Tbeodorus Metochltes, diat 
wt fliould reed here Theopomptu tkc hiftorian^ inftiead of .TAetpett- 
pus the comic writer, 

-^ Thefe things did act happen in the order they are here re- 
lated. Samos vasnot taken till a confiderable time after the long 
walls of Athens were demolilhed. Xenoph. Hellen, ii. 
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had done^.and'reflored the Sefiians to their country. £ut 
in other rcfpcfls the Grecians were well Satisfied with Ly- 
fander's condudl. They faw with pleafure the ^ginetae 
recovering their city, of which they had long been difpof- 
feifedy. and the Mdians and Scionseans reedabiifhed by 
him, wrhile the Athenians were driven oiit, and gave up 
their claims. 

fiy this time, he was informed that Athens was greatly 
diftreflfedwith famine ; upon which he failed to the Piraeus, 
and obliged the city to mrrender at difcretion. The La- 
cedaemonians fay^ that Lyfander wrote an account of it to 
the epbori in thefe words : " Athens is taken j" to which 
they returned this.anfwer, '<If it is taken, that is fufii- 
cient." But this was only an invention to make the matter 
look more plauiible. The real decree of the epbori ran 
thus : ^* The Lacedaeioonians have come to thefe refolu- 
" tions : You (hall pull down the Piraeus and the long 
*' walls ; quit all the cities you are pefTefTed of, and keep 
** withi n the bounds of Attica. On thefe conditions you 
" (hall have peace, provided you pay what is reafonable, 
" and reftore the exiles*. As for the number of fhips you 
" are to keep^ you muft comply with the orders we (hall 
•'gveyou.*' 

The Athenians Submitted to this decree, upon the ad vice 
of'Theramenes tkefon of Anconf. On this occadon, we 
are told, Cleomenes, one of the young orators, thus ad- 
dfefled him : " Dare you go contrary to the fentimcnts 
** of 'niemi(tocl6s, by delivering up thofe walls to the La. 
" cedaemonians, which he built in defiance of them } 
Theramenes anfjvered, •* Young man, I do not in the 
** leafl counteraft the intention of Themiitocles ; for he 
" built the walls for the prefcrvation of the citizens, and 
" we for the fame purpofe demoli(h them. If walls only 
" could make a city happy and fecure, Sparta, which has' 
" none, would be the unhappieft in the worid." 

After Lyfander had taken from the Athenians all their 
(hips, except twelve, and their fortifications were delivered 
up to htm, he entered thtir city on the (ixteenth oi the- 

*'Tbe Laeedaemoaiant knew that if the Athenian exiles were 
reftoced, tbcy would be friends and partizans of theirs ; and A' 
they were not reftored, they (hould have a pretext for diiireiTuig. 
the Afthentans when they pleafed. 

* Oj!.AgiV>ll*r 
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month Munychion (April ;) the very day they had over- 
thrown the barbarians in the naval nght at Salamis. lie 
prefcntly fet himfelf to change their form of government; 
and finding that the people refented his propofal, he told 
them, " That they had violated the terms of their capit- 
•* ulation ; for their walls were ftill (landing, after the 
** time fixed for the demolifhing of them was paft ; and 
*' that, fince they had broken the firft articles, they muft 
** expect new ones from the council." Some fay, he re- 
ally did propofe in the council of the allies, to reduce the 
Athenians to flavery ; and that Erianthus, a Theban offi- 
cer, p;ave it as his opinion, that the city (hould be levelled 
with (he ground, and that the fpot on which it flood, 
turned to paihirage. 

At er wards, however, when the general officers met at 
an entertainment, amufician of Phocis happened to begin 
a chorus in the eledtraof Euripides, the firft lines of which 
are thefe 

Unhappy daughter of the great Atrides, 
Thy ftraw orown'd palace I approach. 

The whole company were greatjy moved at this inci- 
dent, and could not help refledling how barbarous a thing 
it would be to raze that noble city, which had produced 
fo many great and illuflrious men. Lyfander, however, 
finding the Athenians entirely in his power, collected the 
muficians in the city, and having joined to them the band 
belonging to the camp, pulled down the walls, and burned 
the fhips to the found of their inftruments ; while the 
confederates, crowned with flowers, danced, and hailed 
the day as the firft of their liberty. 

Immediately after this, he changed the form of their 
government, appointing thirty archons in the city, and 
ten in the Piraeus, and placing a garrifon in the citadel, 
the command of which he gave to a Spartan, named Calli- 
bius. This Callibius, on fome occafion or other, lifted up 
■his flaff to ftrike Autolyous, a wreftler whom Xenophon 
•has mentioned in his Sympofiacs \ upon which, Autoiycus 
feized him by the legs, and threw him upon the ground. 
Lyfander, inftead of refenting this, tokl Callibius, by way 
of reorimand, *< He knew not they were freemen, whom he 
** liad to gevern," The thirty tyrants, however, in com- 
plaifance to Callibius^ foon after put Autoiycus to dettiL 
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Lyikoder*, when he had fettled thefe affairs, failed to 
Thracef. Afi for the money that remained in his coiierSy 
the crowns and other prefents, which were many and very 
coofiderable, as may well be imagined, ftnce his power 
was fo extenfive, and he was in a manner mailer of all 
Greece, he fent them to Lacedaemon by Gylippus, who 
had the chief command in Sicily. Gylip^us, they tell us, 
opened the bags at the bottom, and took a confiderable 
Aim out of each, and then fewed them up again ; but he 
was not aware that in every bag there was a note which 
gave account of the fum it contained. As foon as he ar- 
rived at Sparta, he hid the money he had taicen out, under 
the tiles of his houfe, and then delivered the bags to the 
epbori^ with the feals entire. They opened them, and 
counted the money, but found that the fum differed from 
the bills. At this they were not a little embarraflfed, till 
a iervant of Gyiippus told them enigmatically, " a great 
" number of owls roofted iii the Ceramicasf." Moft of 
the coin then bore the imprefiion of an owl, in refpedt to 
the Athenians* « 

Gyiippus, having fullied his former great and glorious 
aflions by fo bafe and unworthy a deed, quitted Lacedae- 
mon. On this occasion in particular, the wifeft amon^ 
the Spartans obferved the influence of money, which would 
corrupt not only the meaneft, but the moft refpeftable ci- 
tizens, and therefore were very warm in their reflexions 
upon Lyiander for introducing it. They infifted too, that 
the epbori fhould fend out all the filver and gold, -as 
evils deiiruXive in the proportion they were allurinef. 

In purfuance'ot this, a council was called, and a decree 
propofed by Sciraphidas, as Theopompus writes, or ac- 
cording to Ephorus, by Plogidas, " That no coin, whether 
'< of gold or filver, fliould be admitted into Sparta, but 
" that they ihould ufe the money that had long obtained." 
This money was of iron, dipped in vinegar, while it was 

* Xenophon fays, he went now again ft Saoios. 

t Plutarch (hould have mentioned in this place the conqaeft of 
the iile of lliafos, and in what a cruel manner Lyfander, contrary 
to his folemn promife, malTacred fuch of the inhabitants as had 
been in the intereft of Athens. This is related by Polyaenus. Bui 
as Plutarch tells us afterwards that he behaved in this manner to the 
Mtlefxans, perhaps Uie ftory is the fame, and there may be a mi(- 
take only in the names. 

X Ceramicus was the name of a place in Athens. It likewKe 
ficnifies the tiling of a houfe. 

y«.L. III. K 
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red hoty to make it brittle and unmalleable» fo that it 
might not be applied to any other life. Befides, it was 
heavy, and difficult ef carriage, and a great quantity of it 
was but of little value. Perhaps, all the ancient money 
was of this kind, and confiUed either of pieces of iron or 
brafs, which from their form were called obelifci ; whence 
we have ftill a quantity of fmall money, called oboli^ (ix of 
which make a drmcbma or handful^ that being as much 
as the hand can contain. 

The motion for fending out the money was oppofed by 
Lyfander's party, and they procured a decree, that it 
fhould be confidered as the public treafure, and that it 
/hould be a capital crime to convert any of it to private 
ufes. As if Lycurgus had been afraid of the money, and 
not of the avarice it produces. And avarice was not fo 
much prevented by forbidding the ufe of money in the oc- 
eafions of private perfons, as it was encouraged by allow- 
ing it in the public ; for that added dignity to its ufe, and 
excited ftrong defires for its acquifition. Indeed, it was 
not to be imagined^ that while it was valued in public, it 
would be defpifed in private, or that what they found {o 
advantageous to the uate, fhould be looked upon of no 
concern to themfelves. On the contrary, it is plain, that 
cufloms depending upon national inftitutions, much fooner 
aifedt the lives and manners of individuals, than the errors 
and vices of individuals corrupt a whole nation. For, 
when the whole is diftempered, the parts mufi be affected 
too ; but when the diforder fubfiils only in fome private 
parts, it may be corrected and remedied by thofe that have 
not yet received the infection. So that thefe magiftrates, 
while they fet guards, I mean law and fear of punifhment, 
at the doors of the citizens, to hinder the entrance of mo- 
ney, did not keep their minds untainted with the love of 
it J they rather infpired that love, by exhibiting wealth 
as a great and admirable thing. But we have cenfured 
this condu6t of theirs in another place. 

Lyfander, out of the fpoils he had taken, ereCled at 
Delphi his own flatue, and thofe of his officers in brafs ; 
he alfo dedicated in gold the flars of Caftor and Pollux, 
which difappeared* before the battle of Leui^ra. The 

♦ They were ftolen. Plutarqh .mentions it as an omen of the 
4rcaclful Ids th« Spartans were to fufier in that battle. 
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galley made of gold and ivory*, which Cyrus fcnt in con- 
gratulation of his victor)', and which was two cubits long, 
was placed in the treafury of BraTidas and the Acanthians. 
Alexandrides ot Delphi writesf, that Lyfander deposited 
there a talent of filver, fiftytwo mina^ and eleven Jlaters ^ 
but this is not agreeable to the accounts of his poverty we 
have from all hiftorians. 

Though Lyfander had now attained to greater power 
than any Grecian before him, yet the pride and loftinefs 
of his heart exceeded it. -For he was the firft of the Gre- 
cians, according to Duris, to whom altars were ere^ed by 
feveral cities, and facrifices offered as to a god J. To 
Lyfander two hymns were firfl fung, one of which began 
thus^ 

To the fam'd leader of tk« Grecian bands, 
From Sparta's ample plains ! fmg lo paean ! 

^^ay, the Samians decreed, that the feafts which they had 
ufcd to celebrate in honor of Juno, fliould be called the 
read of Lyfander. He always kept the Spartan poet 
Choerilus in his retinue ||, that he might be ready to add 
iuftre to his a6lions by the power of verfe. And wheQ 
Antilochus had written fome ftanzas in his praife, he was . 
fo delighted that he gave him his hatful of filver. Anti- 
n^achus of Colophon, and Niccratus of Heraclea, compofcd 
each a panegyric that bore his name, and contefted in form 
for the prize. He adjudged the crown to Niceratus, at 

* So Ariftobulus, the Jcwifh prince, prefented Pompey with a 
golden vineyard or garden, valued at five hundred talents. That 
vineyard was confecrated in the temple of Jupiter Olymptus, as 
this galley was at Delphi. 

*'* This Alexandrides, or rather Anaxandrides, wrote an account 
of the offerings ilolen from the temple at Delphi. 

I What incenfe the meannefs of human nature can offer to one 
of their own fpecies ! nay, to one who having no regard to honor 
or virtue, (carce defcrved the name of a man ! The Samians wor- 
^ipped him, as the Indians do the devil, that he might do them no 
wore hurt ; that after one dreadful facrifice to his cruelty, he might 
ieek no more. 

II There were three poets of this name, but their works are all 
loli. The firft, who was of Samos, fung the vi^ry of the Athe- 
nians over Xerxes. He flourifhed about the feventyfifth 01ym« 
piad. The fecond was this Choerilus of Sparta, who flourifhed 
about feventy years after the firft. The third was he who at- 
tended Alexander the Great, above ieventy years afler the time of 
l-ylandcr's Choerilus. 
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which Antiroachus* was fo much offended, that he firp- 
prcfle' his poem. Plato, who was then very young, and 
a great admirer of Antimachus*s poetry, addreOed him 
while under this chagrin, and told him by way of confo* 
lation, <* That the ignorant are fufferersby their ignorance, 
** as the blind are by their want of fight." Ariflonous, 
the lyrift, who had fix times won the prize at the Pythian 
l^mes, to pay his court to Lyfander, promifed him, chat 
if he was once more victorious, he would declare hunfelf 
Lyfander's retainer, or even his liave. 

Lyfander's ambition was a burden only to the great^and 
lo perfons of equal rank with himfelf. But that arro- 
gance and violence which grew into his temper along with 
his ambition, from the flatteries with which he was be- 
fieged, had a more extenfive influence. He fct no mod- 
erate bounds either to his favor or refentment. Gov- 
ernments unlimited and unexamined, were the rewards of 
any friendfhip or hofpitality he had experienced, and the 
fole puniOiment that could appeafe his anger, was the 
death of his enemy ; nor was there any way to efcape. 

There was an infiance of this at Miletus. He was afraid 
that the leaders of the plebian party there would fecure 
themfeives by flight ; therefore, to draw them from their 
retreats, he took an oath, not to do any of them the leaft 
iajury. They trufled him, and made their appearance ; 
but he immediately delivered them to the oppofite party, 
aftd they were put to death, to the number oi eight hun. 
dred. Infinite were the cnieltieshe exercifed io every 
city, againfl thofe who were fufpe«5led of any inclination 
to popular government. For he not only confulted his 
own pailions, and gratified his own revenge, but cooperat- 
rd, in this refpedt, with the refentments and avarice of all 
his friends. Hence it was, that the fayirtg of £teocIes 
the Lacedaemonian was reckoned a good one, •* That 
" Greece i:ould not bear two Lyfanders." Theophraftus, 
indeed, tells us, that Archiflratusf had faid the fame 
thing of Alcibiades. But infolence, luxury, and vanity, 
were the moft difagreeable part of his character ; where- 

* According to others, he wai of Clares. He was reckoned 
next to Homer im heroic poetry. But iome thought hin& tee 
pompous and verbofe. 

f It fliould be read Archeftratus. 
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as Lyiander*s power was attended with a cruelty and fa-' 
vagenefs of mannefs that rendered it unfupportable. 

There were many complaints againd him, which the- 
Lacedaemonians paid no regard to. However, when Phar- 
nabazus fent ambafTadors to Sparta, to reprelentthe inju- 
ry he had received from the depredations committed in his 
province, the fpbori weie incenfed, and put Thorax, one 
of his friends and colleagues to death, having found filver 
in his poiTeffion, contrary to thMate law. They likewifc 
ordered Lyfander home by their fey tale^ the nature and ufe 
of which was this : Whenever the magi ft rates fent out an 
admiral or a general, they prepared* two round pieces of 
wood with fo muchexa^nefs, that they were perfectly equal 
both in length and thicknefs. One of thefe they kept 
themfelves, the other was delivered to the officer then em^ 
ployed. Thefe pieces of wood were called /f);//i/^. When 
they had any fecret and important orders to convey to him, 
they took a long narrow icroll of parchment^ and rolled 
it about their own ftaff, one fold dole to another, and then ' 
wrote their bufmefs on it. This done they took off the 
fcroll, and fent it to the general. As foon as he received 
it, he applied it to hisftaff, which beingjuft like that of the 
magiftrates, all the folds fell in with one another, exa6lly 
as they did at the writing ; and though, before, the cha- 
ra^ers were fo broken and disjointed, that nothing; could 
be made of them, they now became plain and legible. 
The parchment as well as theilatF, is czAltd fey tale ^ as the 
thing meafured bears the name of the meaiure. 

Lyfander, who was then in the Hellefpont, was much 
alarmed at ihefcytaic, Phamabazus being the perfon whofe 
impeachment he moft dreaded, he haftened to an interview 
with him, in hopes of being able to compofe their diffePw 
ences. When they metj he defired him to fend another 
account to the raagiftrates, fignifying that he neither had 
nor made any complaint. He was not aware (as the 
proverb has it) that ** He was playing the Cretan with a 
" Cretan." Pharnabazus.promifed to comply with his re- 
queft, and wrote a letter in his prefence agrieeable to his di- 
regions, but had contrived to have another by him to a 
quite contrary effeft.. When the letter was to be fealed, he 
palmed that upon him which he had written privately, and 
which exactly refembled it. Lyfander upon his arrival at 
Lacedasmon, went, accofjiing to cuftom, to the fcnai€ 
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houfe, and delivered Pbarnabazus's letter to the tmgif- 
trates ; afiliring himfelf that the heavieii charge was re- 
moved. For he knew that the Lacedxmonian&«.pald a 
particular attention to Pharnabazus, becaufe^ of adl the 
king's lieutenants, he liad done them the greateft fervlces 
in the war. When the tfbori had read the letter, they 
(howed it to Lyfander. He now found to his coft that 
'* others have art befides Ulyfles," aud in great confnfion 
left the fenate houfe. 

A few days after, he applied to the magiftrates, and told 
them he was obliged to go to the temple of Jupiter Am* 
mon, and offer the facrifices he had vowed before his 
battles. Some fay, that when he was befieging the city of 
the Aphytaeans in Thrace, Ammon adtually appeared to 
him in a dream, and ordered him to raife the fiege ; that 
he complied with that order, and bade the Aphyt«an» 
Sacrifice to Ammon ; and for the fame reafon now hallen- 
ed to pay his devotions to that deity in Libya. But it wa» 
generally believed, that he only 4ifed the deity as a pre- 
tetr, and that the true reafon of his retiring was his fear 
of the e^horff and his averfion to fubjoflion. He chofe 
rather to wander in foreign countries, than to be con- 
troled at home. His haughty fpirit was like that of an 
horfe, which has long ranged the paftures at libertv, and 
returns with relud^ance to the ftall, and to his former 
burden. As for the reaion which £piiorus afiigns for 
this voyage, 1 fhall mention it by and by. 

With much difficulty he got leave of the rpberi to de- 
part, and took his voyage. While he was upon it, the kings 
coniidercd that it was by means of the adociations he haid 
formed, that he held the cities in fubje6lion, and was in 
effeft mafler of all Greece. They refolved, therefore, to 
drive out his friends, and reefiablifii the popular govern- 
ments. This occafioned new commotions. Firft of all, 
the Athenians, f?om the caHie of Phyle *, attacked the 
thirty tyrants, and defeated them. Immcdiatelyupon this, 
Lyfander returned, and perfiiaded the Lacedaemonians to 
fupport the digarchies, and to chaftife the people ^ in 
confequence of which, they remitted an haodred talents 
to the ty mats, to enable them to carry on the war, ami ap- 

* A caftie above Athrns, ftrongfy fituated. Xcnophon ofttn 
ifecntions it it) tkt fecond b6okof hU Gfccian Hiflory. 
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^inted Lyfmukr lumfelf thttr general. But the twrf 
with which the kings were a£tuatea, and their fear that he 
would take Athens a iecond time, led them to determine, 
that one of them (hould attend the expedition. Accord-> 
ingiy Paufanias marched into Attica, in appearance to 
fupport the thirty tyrants againft the people, but in reality 
to put an end to the war, left Lyfander, by his intereft in 
Athens, Ihould become mailer of it again. This he eaiily 
effe^ed. By reconciling the Athenians among themfeWes, 
and compoiing the tumults, he dipt the wings of Lyfand- 
er's ambition. Yet, as the Athenians revolted foon after, 
Paufanias was blamed for taking the cwrb of the oligarchy 
out of the mouth of the people, and letting them grow 
bold and infolent again. 6n the contrary, it added to the 
reputation of Lyfander ; he was now confide red as a man 
who took not his meafures, either through favor or often- 
tation, but in all his operations, how fevere ibever, kept 
a ftri^il and fteady eye upon the intereft« of Sparta. 

Lyfander, indeea, had a ferocity in his exprelTions as 
well as actions, which confounded his adverfaries. When 
the Argives had a difpute with him about their bounda- 
ries, and thought their plea better than that of the Lace* 
dsmonians, he ftiowed them his fword, and faid, *< He 
** that is mafter of this, can beft plead about boundaries.'' 
When a citizen of Megara treated him with ^reat free- 
dom in a certain converfation, he faid, •* My friend, thofe 
" words of thine fhould not come but from ftrong walls 
" and bulwarks." 

When the Boeotians hefitated upon fome proportions 
he made them, he aflced them, " Whether he (hould trail, 
" or pufti his pikes amongft them." 

The Corinthians having deferted the league, he advanc- 
ed up to their walls, but the Lacedaemonians, he found, 
were very loth to begin the aflfanlt. A hare juft then hap. 
pening to ftart out of the trenches, he took occafion to fay, 
'• Are you not aftiamed to dread thofe enemies, who arc 
*' fo idle that the very hares fit in quiet imder their walls V* 
When king Agis paid the laft tribute to nature, he left 
behind him a brother named Agefilaus, and a reputed fon 
named Leptychidas. Lyfander, who had regarded Agefi. 
laua, with an extraordinary affedlion, perfuaded him to Is^ 
claini to the crown, as a genuine defcendant of Hercules ; 
whereas Leotychidas was fufpc^Wd to be the fon df Aki- 
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blades, and the fruit of a private commerce which. he had 
withTimaea, the wife.of Agis, during his exile in Sparta. 
AgiSy they tell us, from his computation of the time, con- 
cluded that the child was not his, and therefore took no 
notice of Leotychidas, but rather openly difavowed liini 
through the whole courfe of his life. However, when he 
fell fick, and was carried to Hersa *, he was prevailed 
upon by the entreaties of the youth himfelf, and of his 
friends, before he died, to declare before many witneffes 
that Leotychidas was his lawful fon. At the fame time, 
he defired all perfons prefent to teftify thefe his laft'words 
to the Lacedaemonians, and then immediately expired. 

Accordingly, they gave their teftimony in favor of 
Leotychidas. As for Agefilaus, he was a man of uncom- 
mon merit, and fupported befides by the intereft of Ly- 
fander, but his affairs were near being ruined by Dio- 
phites, a famous interpreter of oracles, who applied this 
prophecy to his lamenefs : ► 

Beware, proud Sparta, left a maimed empire f 
Thy boailed ftrength impair ; for other woes 
Than thou behold'ft await thee— borne away 
By the ilrong tide of war. 

Many believed this interpretation, and were turning to 
Leotychidas. But Lyfander obferved, that Diophites had 
miftafeen the fenfe of the oracle j for that the Deity did not 
give himfelf any concern about their being governed by a. 
lame king, but meant that their government would be 
lame, if fpurious perfons (hould wear the crown amongft 
the race of Hercules. Thus, partly by his addrefs, and 
partly by his intereft, he prevailed upon them to give the 
preference to Agefilaus, and he was declared king. . 

Lyfander immediately prefled him to carry the war into 
Afia, encouraging him with' the hope of deftroying the 
Perfian monarchy, and becoming hiriifelf the gieateft of 

♦ Xcnophon (1. ii) tells iis that Agisfell fick at Hersa,a city of 
Arcadia, on his way from -Delphi, and that he was carried to 
Sparta, and died there. 

• f The oracle confidercd the two kings of Sparta, as its two legs, 
^hefupports of its freedom ; which in faft.they wei€,by being" a 
check' upon e<ich oUier. The Lacedaemoaians- were, therefore, ad- 
moniftied to bewareof a Ume government^ of having their republic 
converted into a monarchy \ which, indeed,- pr^jved their ruin at 
laft. Vide Jujiin 1. vi. 
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mankind. He likewife fent intlrufltons to his friends in 
Afia, to petition the Lacedsemonians, to give Agefilaus 
the conduct of the war a^ainft the barbarians. They 
complied with his order, and lent ambafladors to Lacedae- 
inon for that purpofe. Indeed, this command which Ly* 
fander procured Ageiiiaus, feems to have been an honor 
equal to the crown itieif. But ambitious fpirits, though 
in other refpefts not unfit for aifairs of (late, are hinder- 
ed from many great actions, by the envy they bear their 
fellow candidates for fame. For thus they make thofe 
their adverlaries who would otherwife have been their af- 
fiftants in the courfe of glory. 

Agefilaus took Lyfandcr with him, made htm one of 
bis thirty counfellors, and gave him the firft rank in his 
friendihip. But when they came into A/ia, Agefilaus 
found that the people, being unacquainted with him, ftl- 
dom applied to him, and were vei^ (hort in their addref- 
fes; whereas Ly fander, whom they 'had long known, had 
them always at his gates or in his train, fome attending 
out of friendihip, and others out of fear. Juft as it hap- 
pens in tragedies, that a principal a6^or reprefents a mef- 
fenger or a fervant, and is admired in that charafler, 
while he who bears the diadem and fceptre, is hardly lif. 
tened to when he fpeaks $ fo in this cafe the counfellor 
engroifed all the honor, and the king had the title of 
commander without the power. 

• Doubtlefs this unfeafonable ambition of Lyfander de« 
ferved correQion, and he was to be made to know that 
the fecond place only belonged to him. But entirely to 
caft off a friend and benefactor, and, from a jealoufy of 
honor, to expofe him to icorn, was a (lep unworthy the 
character of Agefilaus. He began with taking bufineis 
out of his hands, and making it a point not to employ him 
on any occafion where he might diftinguifh himfelt. In 
the next place, thofe for whom Lyfander intereded him. 
felf, were fure to mifcarry, and to meet with lefs indul. 
gence than others of the meaneft (lation. Thus the kin^; 
gradually undermined his power. 

When Lyfander found that he failed in all his applica. 
tioos, and that his kindnefs was only an hindrance to his 
friends, he defired them to forbear their addreffes to him, 
and to wait only upon the king, or the prcfent difpenfers 
of his favors. In confequence of this, tb^y gave fcira ntJ 
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iarther trouble about bufinoTs, but ftill continued fheir 
attentions, and joined him in the public walks and other 
places of refort. This gave Agelilans more pain than ever, 
and his envy and jealoufy continually increafed ; infomuch 
that while he gave commands and governments to common 
foldiers, he appointed Lyfander his carver. Then to in- 
folt the lonians, he bade them " go and make their court 
"to his carver." 

Hereupon, Lyfander determined to come to an explana- 
tion with him, and their difcourfe was very laconic : — 
•* Truly Ageiilaus, you know very well how to tread up- 
" on your friends." *' Yes," faid he, "when they want 
** to be greater than myfelf. It is but fit that thofe who are 
*' willing to advance my power, (hould ftare it." «* Per- 
" haps," faid Lyfander, ** this is rather .what you fay, 
" than what I did. I beg of you, however, for the fake 
" of Grangers who have their eyes upon us, that you will 
** put me in fome poft, where I may be leafl obnoxious, 
•' and mod ufeful to you." 

Agreeably to this requef^ the lieutenancy of the Helle- 
fpont was granted him ; and though he dill retained his 
refentnjent againd Agefilaus, he did not negle6l his duty. 
He found Spithridates,* a Perfian remarkable for his va- 
lor, and with an army.at his command, at variance with 
Pharnabazus, and perfuaded him to revolt to Agefilaus. 
This was the only fervice he was employed upon } and 
when this commiflion was expired, he returned to Spartd^ 
in great difgrace, highly incenfed againd Agefilaus, and 
more difpleafed than ever with the whole frame of govern- 
ment. He refolved, therefore, now, without any further 
lofs of time, to bring about the change he had long med- 
itated in the conditution. 

When the Heraclidae mixed with the Dorians, and fettled 
in Peloponnefus, there was a large and flouridiing tribe of 
them at Sparta. The whole, however, were not entitled 
to the regal fucceflion, but only two families, the Eury- 
tionidae and the Agidae ; while the red had no'diare in the 
adminidration on account of their high birth. For as to 
the common rewards of virtue, they were open to all men 
of didinguidied merit. Lyfander, who was of this lineage, 

* So Zonophon calls him, not Milhridates, the common read- 
ing in Plutarch. Indeed, fome manufcripts have it Spithridates in , 
the life of Agefilaus. 
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j!0 fooner faw himfelf exalted by his^ great alliens, and 
fupported with friends and power, but he became uneafy 
to think that a city which owed its grandeur to him, (hould 
be ruled by others no better defccnded than himfelf. 
Hence he entertained a defign to alter the fettlement 
which confined the fucceflion to two families only, and to 
lay it open to all the Heraclidee. Some fay his intention 
was to extend this high honor not only to all the Hera- 
cHdae, but to all the citizens of Sparta ; that it might not 
fo much belong to the poflerity of Hercules, as to thofe 
who refembled Hercules in that virtue which numbered 
him with the gods. He hoped too, that when the crown 
was fettled in this manner, no Spartan would have better 
pretentions than himfelf. 

At firft he prepared to draw the citizens into his fcheme, 
and committed to memory an oration written by Cleon of 
Halicarnaffus for that purpofe. But he foon law that fo 
great and difficult a reformation required bolder and more 
extraordinary methods to bring it to bear. And as in 
tragedy machinery is made ufe of, where more natural 
means will not do, fo he refolved to ftrike the people with 
oracles and propheiies ; well knowing that the eloquence 
of Cleon would avail but little, unlefs he firft fubdued their 
minds with divine fan6^ions and the terrors of fuperftition. 
Ephorus tells us, he firft attempted to corrupt the prieftefs 
of Delphi, and afterwards thofe of Dodona by means of one 
Pherecles ; and having no fuccefs in either application, he 
went himfelf to the oracle of Ammon, and offered the 
pnefts large fumsofgold. They too rejected his offers 
with indignation, and fent deputies to Sparta to accufe 
him of that crime. When thefe Lybians found he was 
acquitted, they took their leave of the Spartans in this 
manner — " We will pafs better judgments, when you come 
" to live among us in Lybia.'* It feems, there was an 
ancient prophecy, that the Lacedaemonians would fome 
time or other fettle in Africa. The whole fcheme of 
Lyfander's was of no ordinary texture, nor took its rife 
from accidental circumftances, but was laid deep, and 
conduced with uncommon art and addrefs ; fo that it may 
be compared to a mathematical demonftration, in which, 
from fome principles firft affumed, the conclufion is de- 
ducted through a variety of abftrufe and intricate flep«. 
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^Vc {hall, therefore, explain it at large, taking Eptioros, 
-who was both an hiftorian and philofopher, for our guide. 

There was a woman in Pontus, who gave it out thaa (he 
was pregnant by Apollo. Many rejected her aflertion, and 
many believed it. So that when ihe was delivered of a fon, 
feveral perfons of the greated eminence took particular 
care of his education, and for forae reafon or other gave 
him the name of Silenus. Lyfander took this miraculous 
birth for a foundation, and raiiisd all his building upon it. 

He made choice of fuch aififlance, as might bring the ftory 
into reputation, and put it beyond iufpicion. Then he 

fot another ftory propagated at Delphi and fpread at 
parta, *' That. certain ancient oracles were kept in the 
" private regifters ot the priefts, which it was not lawful 
** to touch or to look upon, till in Ibme future age a per- 
*'fon fhould arife, who could clearly prove himfelt the 
** fon of Apollo, and he was to interpret and publiAi 
** thofe oracles.'' The way thus prepared, Silenus was 
to make his appearance, as the fon of Apollo, and de« 
mand the oracles. The priefts, who were in combination, 
were to inquire into every article, and examine him ftridt- 
ly as to his birth. At lad they were to pretend to be 
convinced of his divine parentage, and to (how him the 
books. Silenus then was to read in public all thofe pro- 
phecies, particularly that for which the whole design was 
ftt on foot ; namely, " That it would be more for the 
** honor and interest of Sparta to fet afide the preient race 
*< of kings, and choofe others out of thebeftand mod 
** worthy men in the commonwealth." But when Silenus 
was grown up, and came to undertake his part, Lyfaader 
had the mortification to fee his piece mifcarry by the cow- 
ardice of one of the a6tors, whofe heart failed him juft as 
the thing was going to be put in execution. However 
nothing of this was difcovered while Lyfander lived.- 

He died before Ageilaus returned from Afia, aiter ke 
had engaged his country, or rather involved all Greece, in 
the Boeotian war. It is indeed related vanouily, fome 
laying the blame upon him, fome upon the Thebaiis, and 
others upon both. Thofe who charge the Thebans with it, 
fay^ they overturned the altar, and profaned the facriiice* 

* Befide this afFair of the facriiicc« the Lacedemonians were of« 
fended at the Thebans, for their claiming the tenth of the treafure u- 
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Agefilaus was&flferiDgat Aulus ; «nd that Androclidesand 
Amph:theus» being corrupted with Perfian money,* at- 
tacked the Phocians, and laid wade their country, in order 
to draw upon the Lacedaemonians the Grecian war. On 
the other nand they who make Lyfander the author of the 
war, inform us, he was highly difpleafed, that the Thebans 
only, of all the confederates, ihould claim the tenth of the 
Athenian fpoiU taken at Decelea, and complain of his 
fending the money to Sparta. But what he mod refented, 
was, their putting the Athenians in a way of delivering 
themfelves from the thirty tyrants, whom he had fet up. 
The Lacedaemonians, to flrengthen the hands of thofe ty- 
rants, and make them more formidable, had decreed, 
*^ That if any Athenian fled out of the city, he Hiould be 
" apprehended wherever he was found, and obliged to re- 
** turn ; and that whoever oppofed the taking fuch fugi- 
** tives, (hould be treated as enemies to Sparta.** The The - 
bans on that occaHon gave out orders, that deferve to be en- 
rolled with the adtions of Hercules and Bacchus. They 
caufed proclamation to be made, '* That every houfeand 
*^ city fhould be open to fuch Athenians as deHred protec- 
'* tion ; that whoever re fu fed afli stance to a fugitive that was 
'' feized, fhould be fined a talent ; and that if any one 
*' fhould carry arms through Boeotia again fl the Athenian 
" tyrants, he fhould not meet with the leaft moleflation." 
Nor were theira^lions unfuitable to thefe decrees fo humane 
and fo worthy of Grecians. When Thrafybulus and his 
company feized the cattle of Phyle, and laid the plan of- 
their other operations, it was from Thebes they fet out ; 
and the Thebans not only fupplied them with arms and 

ken at Decelea ; as -well as for refufing to attend them in their expc 
dittoR againft the Piraeus, and diflfuading the Corinthians from 
joining in that enterprife. Indeed, the Thebans began to be jea- 
lous of the growing power of the Laceda;monians, and did not 
want to fee the Athenians, whofe weight had been confiderable ia 
the balance of power, entirely ruined. Xenopk. Gr. Hid. 1. iii. 

* Thefc were not the only perfons who had taken th^ Perlian 
money. Tithrauftes, alarmed at the progrsfs Agefilaus was mak- 
ing in Afia, fent Timocrates the Rhodian with fifty talents to be 
diilributed among the leading men in the dates of Greece. Thofe 
of Corinth and Argos had their (hare as well as the The- 
bans^ In confequence of this, the Thebans pcrfuaded the Locri- 
ans to pillage a tra6l of land that wa^ in difpute between the Pho- 
cians and the Thebans. The Phoeians made reprifals. The The- 
bans fupported the Locrians. Whereupon the Phoeians applied 
to tile Spartans, and the war became general. 

Vol. III. L 
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money^ bat gave them a kind reception and every encou- 
ragement, rhefe were tlie grounds of Lyfander's refent- 
ment againft them. 

He was naturally prone to anger, and the melancholy 
that grew upon him withyears, manie him Aill more fo. 
He therefore importuned the efbori to fend him againft 
the Thebans. Accordingly he was employed, and inarched 
out at the head of one army, and Paufanias was foon fent 
after him with another. Paufanias took a circuit by 
mount Cithaeron, to enter Baeotia, and Lyfander went 
through Phocis with a very confiderable force to meet 
him. The city of Orthomenus was furrendered to him, 
as he was upon his march, and he took Lebadia by dorm, 
and plundered it. From thence he fent letters to Paufa< 
nias, to defire him to remove from Plataea, and join him 
at Haliartu^ ; for he intended to be there himfelf by break 
of day. But the roeflengerwas taken by aTheban re- 
connoitring party, and the letters were carried to Thebes. 
Hereupon, the Thebans intruded their city with a body 
of Athenian auxiliaries,and marched out themfelves about 
midnight for Haliartus. They reached the town a little 
before Lyfander, and entered it with part of their forces. 
Lyfander at iird thought proper to encamp upon an emi- 
nence, and wait for f^ufanias. But when the day began 
to decline, he grew impatient, and' ordered the Lacedas. 
monians and confederates to arms. Then he led out his 
troops in a direct line along the high road up to the waiJs. 
The Thebans who remained without, taking the city on 
the left, fell upon his rear, at the fountain called Cilfiifa.* 

It is fabled that the nurfesof Bacchus wafhed him in this 
fountain immediately after his birth. The water is, in- 
deed, of a bright and (hiuing color like wine, and a mo(! 
agreeable tarte. Not far off grow the Cretan canesf of 
which javelins are made ; by which the Haliartians would 
prove that Rhadamanthus dwelt there. Befides, they ihow 
his tomb, which they call Alea. The monument of 
Alcmena too is near that place ; and nothing, they fay, 

* The name of thit fountain A^ouJd probably be correfted f roro 
Panfanias and Strabo, and read TUphufa or TUphofa. 

+ Strabo telU us Haliartus was deftroyed by the Romans in the 
war with Perfeus. He alfo mentions a lake near it, which produces 
canes or reeds, not for (hafts .of javelins, but for pipes or flutes. 
Pluiarch too mentions the Utter uie iu the life of Syll^. 
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can be more probable than that ihe was buried there, 
becftiile (he married Rhadamanthus after Amphitryon's 

death. 

The other Thebans, who had entered the city drew up 
with the Haliartians, and ftood ftili for fonne time. But 
when they faw Lyfander with his vanguard approaching 
the walls, they nifhed out at the gates, and killed him, 
with a diviner by his lide, and fome few more ; for the 
greateft part retired as fa/^ as pollible to the main body. 
Xhe Thebans purfued their advantage, and prefled upon 
them with fo much ardor, that they were foon put to the 
rout, and fled to the hills. Their lofs amounted to a 
thoufand, and that of the Thebans to three hundred. The 
latter loft their lives- by cbaftng tlie enemy into craggy 
and dangerous afcents. Thefe three hundred had been 
accufed of faiK>rin^ the Lacedannonians ; and being de* 
ternuned to wipe ot that ftain^ they purfued wttk a ra(h« 
neffl which proved fatal to themfelvet. 

f^Hifanias received the news of this misfortune, as he 
was noon his mareh from Platjea to Thefpis^ and he con- 
^JQiictt his rente in geod order to Hidiartus. Thrafylmhas. 
i'kewife brought up his Athenians thither from Thebe»* 
PMfantas warned a tnice,. that he might article for the 
(iead ; bat the ekitr Sparfana ceuld not think of it with- 
<Hit indignaliofl. They went to him^ and declared, 
** That they would netrer recover the body of Lyfander 
''by truce, but by arms ; thoit, if they coBf|iieraiy they 
** fbould bring it oflP, and bury it with honor, and if 
** they were worried, tlvey (hould fall glorioufly upon 
"fame fpot with their commander." Notwithftanding 
thefe rtprefentations of the veterans, Paufanias faw it 
would be very difficult to beat the Thebans now fiulhed 
with vtdlxyry ; and that even if he (hould have the advan- 
^ge, he could hardly without a truce carry off the body 
^ich lay fo near the walls. He therefore fent an herald 
\^ho fettled the conditiDrts, and then retired with his army. 
•As foon as tliey were got out of the confines of Bceotta, 
^hey interred Lyfander in the territories of the Penopae- 
^s, which was the firft ground belonging to their friends 
and confederates. His monument flill remains, by the 
road from Delphi to Chaeronea. While the Lacedaemo- 
nians had their quarters there, it is reported.that a certain 
^hocian^ who was giving aa account of the a6lioa to a 
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friend of his that was not in it, faid, «< The enemy fell 
** upon them, juft after Lyfander had paflcd the HopHtes." 
While themanftood wondering at the account, a Spar, 
tan, a friend of Lyfander's, afked the Phocian what he 
meant by Hoplhes,'^ for he eould make nothing of it. 
« I mean," faid he, " the place where the enemy cut 
*<down our firft ranks. The river that runs by the 
"^wn is called Hoplites.** The Spartan when he 
heard this, burft out into tears, and cried out, " How 
** inevitable is fate !" It feems, Lyfander had received aii 
oracle couched in thefe terms- 
Fly from HopUtes, and the earth bom dragon 
Jhat iltngs thee in the rear 

Some fay the Hoplites does not run by Haliartus, but is 
a brook near Co,i*onea, which mixes with the river Phlia- 
rus, and runs along to that city. It was formerly called 
Hoplias, but is now known by the name of Ifomantus. 
The Haliartian who killed Lyfander, was named Neocho- 
rus, and he bore a dragon on his ihield, which it was fup- 
pofed the oracle referred to. 

They tell us too, that the city of Thebes, during the 
Peloponnefian war, had an oracle from the Ifmenian Apol- 
lo, which foretold the battle at Delium,t and this at Ha- 
liartus, though the latter did not happen till thirty years 
after the other. The oracle runs thus — 

Beware the confines of the wolf; nor fpread 
Thy fnares for foxes on the Orchalkin hills. 

The country about Delium he calls the confines, becaufe 
Boeotia there, borders upon Attica ; and by the Orchalian 
hill is meant that in particular called AlopecuSfX on that 
iide of Helicon which looks towards Haliartus. 

After the death of Lyfander, the Spartans fo much re- 
fented the whole behavior of Paufai;ias with refpe6l to that 

* Hoplites^ though the nane of that river figaifies alfo a heavy 
armed joldier, 

+ The battle of Delium, in which the Athenians were defeated 
by the Thebaas, was fotignt tke firft yearof the eightyninth Olym- 
piad, four hundred and twenty two years before Cnrift ; and that 
of Haliartus, full twcntynine years after. Bult it is common for 
hiftoriahs to make ufe oc a round numberi except in cafes where 
great precifaon is required. 

\ That is, >rAf7/. 
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event, that they fummoned him to be tried for his life. 
He did not appear to anfwer that charge, but fled to Te- 
gea,and took refuge In Minerva's temple, where he fpeat 
the rert of his days as her fappliant. . 

Lyfander*s poverty, which was dtfcov^red after Jtts 
death, added iuitre to his virtue. It was tlien found, that 
notwithflanding the money which Jrnd pafled through his 
hands, the authority he had e]iereiied over fo many cities, 
fuid indeed the great empire he h%d- been poflelled of* be 
had not in the leafl improved hi$: faniUy fortune. This 
account ive have from Theopompusi whom we moreeafily 
believe when lie commends than whenrhe finds fault $ for 
he, as well as many others, was more inclined to ceafure 
than to praife. . 

Ephorus tells us, that afterwards^ upon fome difputes 
between tlie confederates arid the Spartans^ it was thought 
iieceffary to infpetl: the writings of Lyfaoder,.and for that 
purpofe Agefilaus went to his houfe. Among the other 
papers,, lie found tliat political one, calculated to fhow how 
proper it would be to take the right of fucceilioa from the 
EurytiofM'dir and Agidse, andtoeledl kings from among 
perfons of the greateft merit. He was going to produce 
it before the citizens, and to fiiow what the real principles 
of Lyfander were. But Lacratidas, a man of lenfe, and 
the principal of the rfhori^ kept him from it, by repre« 
renting, *• How wrong it would be to dig Lyfander out 
" of his grave, when tliis oration, which was written in 
^' fo artful and perfuafive a manner^ ought rather to be 
** buried with him." 

Among the other honors paid to the memory of Lyfan- 
der, that' which I am going to mention, is none of the lead. 
Some perfons, who hadeontrai^edth^mfelvelto hisdaugh- 
ters in his lifetime, when they found he died poor, fell off 
from their engagement. The Spartans fined them for 
courting the alliance while they had riches in view, and 
bieaking off wlien they difcovcred that poverty which was 
thebefl proof of Lyfander's probity and jufl:ice. 1* feems, 
at Sparta there was a law which puniftjed, not only thofe 
who continued in a ftate of celibacy, or married too late, 
but thofe that married ill j and it was levelled chiefly at 
perfons who married into rich rather than .good families. 
Such are the particulars of Lyfander's life which hiftory 
has (uppUed us with. 
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Jliucivs ConNiuus Sylla was of a patrician family. 
One of his anceftors, named Rufinus/ is faid to have 
been conful, but to have fallen under a difgrace more, than 
equivalent to that honor. He was found to have In his 
pofleflion more than ten pounds of plate, which the law 
did not allow, and for that was expelled the fenate. Hence 
it was that his pofterity continued in a low and obfcure 
condition ; and Sylla himfelf was born to a very fcanty 
fortune. Even after he was grown up, he lived in hired 
lodgings, for which he paid but a fmall confideration ; 
and afterwards he was reproached with it, when he was 
rifen to fuch opulence as he had no reafon to expe6l. For 
one day as he was boafting of the great things he had done 
in Africa, a perfon of character made anfwer, *• How can ft 
** thou be an honeft man, who art mailer of fuch a fortune, 
*' though thy father l^eft the nothing ?"It feems, though 
the Romans at that time did not retain their ancient integ- 
rity and purity of manners, but were degenerated into 
luxury and expenfe, yet they confidered it as no lefs dif- 
gracetul to have departed from family poverty, than to have 
fpent a paternal eilate. And a long time after when Sylla 
had made himfelf abfolute, and put numbers to death, a 
man who was only the fecond of hisfamily'that was free, 
being condemned to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, 
for concealing a friend of his that was in the profcription, 
fpoke of Sylla in this upbraiding manner :— ''< I am his 
** old acquaiptance^; we lived long under the fame roof j I 
*< hired the Apper apartment at two thoufand federces, and 
•• he that under me at three thoufand." So that the dif- 
ference between their fortunes was then only a thoufand 
fefterces, which in Attic money is tW3 nundred and fifty 
drachmas. Such is the account we have of his origin. 

* Publius Cornelius Ruflniu was twice conful ; the firft time in 
the year of Rome-four hundred and fixtythree, and the fecond thir- 
teen years ^fter. He was expelled the icnate two years after his fe- 
cond confttlfkip, when Q. Fabricius Lucinus, andCaius iExnelius 
Fapus we(e cenfors. Velleius Paterculus tells us Sylla was the 
&xth in ^efcent from this' Rufinus ; which might very well be ; 
tpr between the lirll confulfhip of Rufinus and the firft campaign 
jgl Sylla there was a fpaceof a bwdfed and elghtyeight yean. 
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As to his figure^ we have the whole of it in his flatues, 
except his eyes. They were of a lively blue, fierce and 
menacing ; and the ferocity of his afpe^t was heightened 
by his coinplexion^ which was aftrong red, interfperfed 
with foots of white. From his complexion, they tell us, 
he had the name of Sylla * ; and an Athenian droll drew 
the following jpfl from it : 

*• Sylla's a mulberry, ftrew'd o*er with meal." — Nor is 
it foreign to make thefe obfervations upon a man, who in 
his youth, before he emerged from obfcurity, was fuch a 
lover of drollery, that he ipent his time with mimics and 
jeftcrsj, and went with them every length of riot. Nay, 
when in the height of his power, he would collect the 
mod noted players and buffoons every day, and, in a man- 
ner unfuitable to his age and dignity, drink and join with 
them in licentious wit, while bufinefs of confequence lay 
negledted. Indeed, Syila would never admit of any thing 
ferious at his table ; and though at other times a man of 
bufmefs, and rather grave and auftere in his manner, he 
would change inflantaneoudy, whenever he had company, 
and began a caroufal. So that to buffoons and dancers 
he was the mo(t affable man in the world, the moft eafy of 
accefs, and they moulded him jufl as they pleafed. 

To this diflipation may be imputed his libidinous at- 
tachments, his diforderly and infamous love of pleaiure, 
which ftuck by him even in age. One of his miflreiTes, 
named Nicopolis, was a courtefan, but very rich. She 
was fo taken with his company and the beauty of his per- 
fon, that (he entertained a real pafllon for him, and at her 
death appointed him her heir. His motherinlaw, who 
loved him as her own fon, likewife left him her eflate. 
With thefe additions to his fortune, he was tolerably pro- 
vided for. 

He was appointed quaeflor to Marius in his firft conful- 
fliip, and went over with him into Africa, to carry on the 
war with Jugurtha. In the military department he gained 
great honor, and, among other things, availed himfelf 
of an opportunity to make a friend of Bocchus, king of 
Numidia. The arabaifadors of that prince had juft efcaped 
out of the hands of robbers, and were in a very indifferent 

* Sil or Syl is a yellow kind of earth, which, when burnt, be« 
eomes red. Hcdcc SyiUctus Colore in VUruvius, fignifies purpttt 
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condition, Vrhtn Sylla gkvt thctti thchioft humane rccep. 
tion, loaded them with prefents, and fent them back wit)i 
a ftrong guard. 

Bocchus, who for a long time had both hated and feared 
his foninlaw Jugurtha, had him then at his court. He 
had taken refuge there after his defeat ; and Bocchiir, 
now meditating to betray him, chofe rather to let Sylla 
feize him, than deliver him up himfelf. Sylla communi- 
cated the affair to Marius, and raking a fmall party witli 
him, fet out upon tlie expedition, dangerous as it was. 
What, indeed, could be more fo, than in hopes of getting 
another man into his power, to truft himfelf with a bar- 
barian who was treacherous to his own relations ^ In fa6t, 
when Bocchus faw them at his difpofal, and that he was 
under a neceifity to betray either the one or the other, he 
debated long with himfelf which fliould be theviftim. 
At laft, he determined to abide by his firft refolution, and 
gave up Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla. 

This procured Marius a triumph ; but envy afcribed all 
the glory of it to Sylla ; which Marius in his heart not a 
.little refented. Efpecially when he found that Sylla, who 
was naturally fond of fame, and from a low and obfcure 
condition, now came to general efteem,' let his ambition 
car*7 him fo far, as to give orders for a fignet to be en . 
graved, with a reprefentation ot this adventure, whicfi he 
conftantly ufed in fealing his letters. The device was, 
Bocchus delivering up Jugurtha, and Sylla receiving hinu 

This touched Marius. to the quick. However, as he 
thought Sylla not confiderable enough to be the objeft of 
'envy, he continued to employ him in his wars. Thus, in 
his fecond confulfhip, he made him one of his liewtcnants, 
and in his third gave him the cemmand of athoufand men. 
Sylla, in thefe feveral capacities, performed many import- 
ant fervices. In that of lieutenant, he took CopHlus, 
chief of the Teftofagae, pnfoner ; and in that of tribune,, 
he perfuaded the great and popular nation of the Marfi to 
declare themfelves friends and allies of the Romans. But 
finding Marius unealy at his fuccefsjj. and that,, inftead of 
giving him new occanons to diflinguifh himfelf, he rather 
oppofed his advancement, he applied to Catulus the col- 
league of Marius. 

Catuluswas a worthy man, but wanted that vigorwhich 
b necefiary for adion. Ue therefore employed Sylla in the 
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moft difficult enterprifes ; which opened him a fine field 
both of honor and power. He fubdued mod of the bar- 
barians that inhabited the Alps ; and in a time of fcarcity, 
undertook to procure a fupply of provifions ; which he 
performed fo effedually, that there was not only abund- 
ance in the camp of Catulus, but the overplus ferved to 
relieve that of Marius. 

Sylla himfelf writes, thatMariiis was greatly affli^led at 
this circumflance. From fo fmall and childifh a caufe 
did that enmity fpring, which afterwards grew up in blood, 
and was nourifhed by civil wars and the rage of fa6lion» 
till it ended in tyranny and the confuHon of the whole 
iiate. -This ihows how wife a man Euripides was, and how 
well he uiMlerftood the diftempers of government, when 
he called upon mankind to beware of ambition, * as tke. 
mod de(lru6live of demons to thofe that worfhip her. 

Sylla by this time thought the glory he had acquired in 
war fufficient to procure him a (hare in the adminiflra- 
tion, and therefore immediately left the camp, to go and 
make his court to the people. The office he lolicited, was 
that of the city pratorjbity but he failed in the attempt. 
The reafon he afligns is this : The people, he fays, know- 
ing the friendihip between him and Bocchus, expefied, if 
he was aedile before his prsetorfbip, that he would treat 
them with magnificent huntings and combats of African 
wild beails, and on that account chofe other praetors, that 
be might be forced upon the aedilAiip. But the fubfe- 
9uent events (bowed tne caufe allegea by Sylla not to be 
the true one. For the year iollowingf he got himfelf 
ele6led praetor, partly by his afiiduities, and partly by his 
money. While he bore that ofHce, he happened to be 
provoked at Caefar, and faid to him angrily, <' I will ufe 
'' »fj>authorityagainflyou." CaefarJ anfwered, laughing, 
'* You do well to call Wyours^ for you bought it." 

After his praetorfliip he was fent into Cappadocia. His 
pretence for that expedition was the reeflablifhment of 
Ariobarzanes ; but his real defign was to reflrain the enter- 
priting fpirit of Mithridates, who was gaining himfelf 

* PhoBniffac, v. 534. 

+ The year of Rome fix hundred and fifty fcven. 

t Thismuil have been Sextus Julius Caefar, who wasconful four 
years after Sylla's pr«torfliip. Caius JuUu* Caefiir was only four 
years old when Sylla was prastor. 
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dominions no iefs refpeclable than his paternal ones. He 
did not take many troops with hiic oku of Itdly, but 
availed himfelf of thefervice of the allies, wbonaiie found 
yfcU affe^ed to the caiife. With thefe he attacked the 
CappadocianSy and cut in pieces great numbers of them, 
and ftill more of tlie Armenians, who came to their fiic- 
cor ; in confequence of which, Gordius was driven out, 
and Ariobarzanes reiiored to his kingdom. 

During his encampment on the banks of the Euphrates, 
Orobazos came ambaiTador to him from Arfaces, king of 
Parthia. There had as yet been no intercourfe between 
the two nations j and it mufl be coniidered as a circum- 
ftance of Sylla's good fortune, that he was the firft Ro- 
man to wivMU the Parthiaas applied for friendihip and ai« 
liance. At the time ot audience, he is faid to have or*« 
dered three chairs, ohe for Ariobarzanes, one for OrdbA^ 
sms, and another in the middle for himfelf. Orobazut was 
afterwards put to death by the king oi Parthia, fbr fab* 
mitting fo far to a Roman. As for Sylia, fame com- 
mended his lofty behavior to the barbarians $ while 
others blamed it, as infolent, &nd out of feafon. . 

It is reported, that a certain Chalcidian *, in the train 
of Orobaxus, looked at S^rlla's face, and obferved very 
aittenrtivelv tiie turn of his ideas^ and the mocions of his 
body. Thefe he conTpared with the ruies of bid art, and 
then declared, that he mud infallibly be one day the 
** greateft of men ; and that it was (irftnge he could bear 
*' to be any thing Iefs at prefent." 

At his return, Cenforinus prepared to accofe him of 
exiortion, for drawing, contrary to Jaw, vaft fums from 
a kingdom that was in alliance with Rome* He did not, 
however, bring it to a trial> but dropped the intended 
impeachment. 

The quarrel between SyUgi aod Mariiis broke ocu afrcfh 
on the following occadon } Bocchus, to make his court 
fo the people of Rome, and to Syll«, ai the feme time, 
was fo officious as to dedicate feveral images of Vidlory in 
the capitol, and clofe by them a figure of Jugurtha in gSd, 
in the form he had delivered him up to Sylla. Marius, un- 
able to digeft the^ affront, prepared to pull them down^ and 

* Of CHalcis, the metropolis of Cbalcidenc in Syrra j if Plu- 
mch did not raUicr writ^ Ghald«eafi. 
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Sylla's friends were determined to hinder it. Between 
them both the whole city was (et in a flame, when the 
confederate war, which had long lain fmothered, broke 
outy »nd for the prefent put a (top to the {edition. 

In this great war, which was fo various in its fortune, 
and brought fo many mifchiefs and dangers upon the Ro- 
mans, it appeared from the fmall execution Marius did, 
that military (kill requires a (trong and vigorous constitu- 
tion to fccond it. Sylla, on the other hand, performed 
fo many memorable things, that the citizens looked upon 
him as a great general, his friends as the greateit in the 
world, and his enemies as the mofl fortunate.. Nor did 
he behave, with refpedl to that notion, like Timotheus 
the fon of Conon. The enemies of that Athenian af- 
cribed all his fuccefs to fortune, and got a picture drawn, 
in which he was reprefented afleep, and fortune by his 
fide taking cities for him in her net. Upon this he gave 
way to an indecent pa(!ion, and complamed that he was 
robbed of the glory due to his achievements. Nay, after- 
wards, on his return from a certain expedition, he ad- 
dreiled the people in thefe terms : — ** My fellow citizens, 
" you mu(t acknowledge that in this fortune has no fhare." 
It is faid, the goddefs piqued herfelf fo far on being re- 
venged on this vanity of Timorheus, that he could never 
do any thing eittraordinary afterwards, but was baffled in 
all his undertakings, and became fo obnoxious to the 
people, that they banilhed him. 

Sylla took a difterent courfe. It not only gave him 
pleafure to hear his fuccefs imputed to fortune, but he en- 
couraged the opinion, thinking it added an air of greatnefs, 
and even divinity, to his a6tions. Whether he did this out 
of vanity, or from a real perCuaiion of its truth, we cannot 
fay. However, he writes in his commentaries, " That 
" his indantaneous refolutions, and enterprizes executed i.n 
** a n^anner different from what he had intended, always 
*•* fvMxecded better than thofe on which lie bellowed the 
" moU time and forethought." It is plain too, from that 
iaying of his, " That he was horn rather for fortune than 
** war," that he attributed more to fortune than to valor. 
In (hortyhe m«ke8 himfelf entirely the creature of fortune, 
(ince he alcribes to her divine influence the good under- 
standing that always fubfifted between him and Metellus, 
?i n^jm in tjie fame fpherc 0/ life with hUnfelf, andiiis father^ 
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inlaw. For, whereas he expected to find him a man 
troublefome in office, he proved on the contrary a quiet and 
obliging colleague. Add to this, that in the commentaries 
infcribed to Lucullus, he advifes him to depend upon no- 
thing more than that which heaven direflea him to in the 
viiions of the night. He tells us farther, that when he was 
fent at the head of an army againil the confederates, the 
earth opened on a fudden near Laverna i* and that there 
iifued out of the chafm, which was very large, a vaflquan- 
tity of fire, and a flame that (hot up to the heavens. The 
foothfayers being conful ted upon it, made anfwer, ** That 
** a perfon of courage and fuperior beauty, fhould take the 
** reins of government into his hands, and fupprefs the 
** tumults with which Rome was then agitated." SylJa 
fays, he was the man ; for that his locks of gold were 
fufficient proof of his beauty, and that he needed not he- 
/itate, after fo many great aaions, to avow himfelf a man 
of courage. Thus much concerning his confidence in the 
.gods. 

In other refpe6ls he was not fo confident with himfelf. 
-Rapacious in a high degree, but (lill more liberal ; in pre-* 
f ermg or difgracing whom he plealed, equally unaccount* 
able ; fubmiflive to thofe who might be of fervice to him, 
and fevere to thofe who wanted fervices from him j fo that 
it was hard to fay whether he was more infolent, or more 
fervile in his nature. Such was his inconfiftency in punifh- 
ing, that he would fonietimes put men to the raoft crud 
tortures on the flighted grounds, and fometimes overlook 
the greateft crimes ; he would eafily take feme perfons into 
favor after the moft unpardonable offences, while he took 
vengeance of others, for fmall and trifling faults, by death 
and confifcation of goods. Thefe things can be no other- 
wife reconciled, than by concluding that he was fevere and 
yindiftiye in his temper, but occafionally checked thofe 
inclinations where his own interefl was concerned. 

In this very war with the confederates, his foldiers dif- ' 
patched with clubs and flones, a lieutenant of his, named 
Albinus, who had been honored with the prxtordiip ; yet 
lie fuffered them, after fuch a crime, to efcape with im* 
punity . He only took occafion from thence to boaft, that he j 

♦ In the Salarian way there was a grove and temple confccrated 
to the goddefs Laverna. 
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fhould find they would exert themfelves more during the 
reft of the war, bccaufe they would endeavor to a^tone for 
that offence by extraordinary afts of valor. The cenfurc 
he incurred on this occafion aid not affedl him. His great 
obje£l was the de(lru6lion of Marius, and finding that the 
confederate war was drawing towards an end,* he paid 
his court to the army, that he may be appointed genera! 
againft Marius. Upon his return to Rome he was elected 
conful with Qnin6tus Pompeius, being then fifty years old, 
and at the fame time he entered into an advantageous mar- 
riage with Caecilia, daughter of Metellus the high prieft. 
This match occafioned a good deal of popular cenfure. 
Sarcaftical fongs were made upon it ; and, according to 
Livy's account, many of the principal citizens invidiouHy 
thought him unworthy alliance, though they had not 
thought him unworthy of the confulihip. This lady 
was not his firft wife, for in the early part of his life, Kc 
married Ilia, by whom he had a daughter ; afterwards he 
efpoufed ^lia, and atter her Cfslia, whom on account of 
her barrennefs, he repudiated, without any other marks of 
difffrace, and difmiflra with valuable preferits. However, 
as he foon after married Metella, the difmiflion of Coelia 
became the objefl of cenfure. Metella he always treated 
with the utmoll refpedl ; infomuch, that when the people 
of Rome were defirous that he (hould recal the exiles of 
Marius's party, and could not prevail with him, they en- 
treated Metella to ufe her good offices for them. It was 
thought too, that when he took Athens, that city had 
harder lifage, becaufe the inhabitants had jefted vilely on 
Metella from the walls. But thefe things happenea af- 
terwards. 

The confulfhip was now but of fmall confiderafion with 
him in comparifon of what he had in view. His heart ws^ 
fixed on obtaining thecondu6t of the Mithridatic war. In 
this refpecl he had a .rival in Marius, who was poffefTed 
^ith an illtimed ambition and madnefs-for fame, paffions 
which never grow old. Though now unwieldly in his 
perfon, and obliged, on account of his age, to give up his 
•fiiare in the expeditions near home, he wanted the diredlioa 
'Of foreign wars. This man, watching his opportunity ia 

* In the year of Rome fix hundred and fixtyfiTC, 
VVfiL. III. M 
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Rotttt when SylU wm g^ne to the cmp to:fet^k' fome 
matten tbat r^9uiiQc4 luifijniflied, framed that fatat ii^tion 
which h^rt hcc HQt^ eliiBatiimy tbap all the war» ihe had 
ever been engjigpd in. Heayen f^^t prodigi^sto pjccfigiure 
it. Fire blaaejd out of its own accord From toe eofign 
ftavMt >Hid w^s with difficulty extinguiihed. Tliire ravens 
brought their youi^ into the city^and devoured them there, 
j|Ad then carr^d the re«i^iiis back to their nefis. Some 
rats having knawed the cq^fecrated gold in a certain tern- 

gle, the iacri(t;aos ca^Mght one of them in a trap 4 where ihe 
rought forth five young ones» and eat three of them. 
And what wa& mqd coo(id/erable, one day wheathe fky was 
iereneapd cleajr, there was heard in it the found of a tram- 
pet, fo iouds ^ flirill,, aAd.OKHArnful, that it frightened and 
ai^onifbed all the w^rld. Thfi Tufcsui fages (aid it par- 
tended a new f^« of h^ji;. s^nda renovation of the world. 
For th^v obCensedy. th^t there were eight fevera^ kinds of 
men, aU difterent ii| life and maopers : That heaven liad 
aUlotted each it6 time, whi^h wa^ limited by the circuit of 
the great year- ; a^ that, wh^O one came to a period, 
and ano^h^ Fa^e was riAogi it wa3 a^Qunced by fome 
wonderful ftgt^^ either from, et^th or from heikvea. So that 
It was evidei^t at one view to fhofe who attended to thefe 
thio^js, i|Bd wer^ vc^ifM ij!^.lJtiem> that a new fort qf men was 
come into, the w«^rld, with qtiier manners and cu(ioma» and 
more oir Mbi the cafQ of thf gp4$ than thofe whp preceded 
them. Th^Y ^^dedt, tlvit^ in th^. revoJ utiqn of ages, many 
flrangtt- alteratioi^ happened i thatdiviaatipn, foriaAance, 
ihould beheld ia gre^l h^mF in fome one age, andprove 
fuccefsful ii;ii<^ itfi^ pr^^icm^ becai^fe the Oeit^ aiorded 
pure and perfect Hgns to proceed by ; whereas in another 
It 4ould be-in fnvtU repMi^» beiogtnqitly eiitpuporaneou<i, 
aiy] calculating. future events fronx uncer^i^ a^ndv obfcu/e 
iprincipies. S^hwas.tK»B^y^)h«^Qgy of the mo.(i learued 
ai^d refpe^able of the Tufca,o litqtl^i^yers. While the icn- 
a;te- were aittCBduig to. their in^^rpeti^oas in the. tejpiple 
of Qellon^a fparrow^ ia CighH: of the whole bod^> brought , 
ia a graihopper in her mouth, and.after flie haa torn it in 
twQi left one part among them» s^n4 carried the other off. ' 
The diviners declared, they apprehended from this a dan- 1 
gerous ieditionanddiipute between the town and the coun- 
try. Fqf theiohabitants o{ th^tOiMD ai^noify likj: the graf- 
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hojipcr, and thofc of the countty arc dometlk beings like 
the fparrow.* 

Soott after this, Marius got SulpHiusto join him. This 
man was inferior to none in defperate attunpts. Indeed, 
infleadof inquiring for another more emphatically wicked, 
you muft afk in what inTfance of wickedhcfs he exceeded 
himfclf. He was a compound of cruelty, impudence and 
avarice, and he could commit the molt horrid and in- 
famous of crimes in cold blood. He fold the freedom of 
Rome openly to perfons that had been (laves, as well as to 
Grangers, and had the money told out upon a table in the 
forum. He had always about him a guard of three hundred 
iiren, well armed, and a company of young men of the 
equeftrian order, whom he called hts Antifenate. Though 
he got a law made that no fenator (hould contrafl debts to 
the amount of more than two thoufand drachmas, yet it 
appeared at his death that he owed more than three millions. 
This wretch was let loofe upon the people by Marius, and 
carried all before him by dint of fword. Among other bad 
edi^b which he procured, one was, that which gave the 
cummaitd i^ the Mithridatic wai* to Marius. Upon this, 
the 6oi^I« ordered all the courts to be (hut up. But one 
tlay kS tJpey were holding an alTembly before the temple 4f 
Caflor and fMllulc, he fet hi% ruilans upon them^ and many 
were fl^in. The foh of Pcmpey, the conful, who wa^ yiet 
but a youth) ^A% df the mimber. Porapey concealed him- 
feif^ attd ftiVeii his life. Sylla was pUdued into the feoufc 
of Marines **id forced from thence tt> the /•>•«*», to retoke 
the drder for the ceffition bf puWic btkiftefs* ^t^t this 
leafoft S«lpirttt*> *\hen he deprived P^mpey of the confuU 
^i^, continued Sylla in it, and only transltrred the con- ' 
tluct of the ^ar itith MithridteWl to Marius. In con- 
'equenc« ^i thU> he immediately feftt fotite military tri- 
bunei v^ Noltt, to t^ceiVe the army at the hands of SylUi> 

* ThftorlgUvbl is obfbxKaiid impetfeft in this p'dt^; confequenu 
I y Corfu pt. It fttf Ads thus : ifmbLWta, 7t»^ Ttf^A* fr»f«t i , icM$a?re|^ 
•riTnya.»rif^ ^i^^wgita?, «y«^4i»i>?. Bryinftys it (hbuld be rt- 
ftored from the manufcript thus : — K6t$»flrg^ rgySo^ t«<j ^s 
X^^iTA^, it^«i»( it*S»flrf^ TiTT»7a($. According to this, the 
ienle will be tne reverfe of the text— 2^tf inhabiiants of the town are 
mfy like the Jparrow^ and ihofe of. the country frequent the fields like 
the grafhopper. 

There is, incjecd, an anonymous ihanutcript, which gives us that 
reading. 
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ai;d bring it to Marius: But Sylla got before thein to the 
camp, and his (oldiers were no looner iicquainted with the 
commidion ot thofe officers, than they ftoned them to death. 

Marius in return dipt his hands in the blood of Sylla's 
friends in Rome, and ordered their houfes to be plundered. 
Nothing now was to foe feen but hurry and confufion, fome 
ilyin^irom the camp to the city, and fome from the city to 
' the camp. The-fenate were nb longer free, but under the 
direction of Marius and Sulpitius. So that when they were 
informed that Sylla was marching towards Rome, they fent 
two praetors, Brutus and Servilius, to flop him. As they 
delivered their orders with fome haughtinefs to Sylla, the 
foldiers prepared to kill them ; but at lad contented them- 
felves with breaking their fafces, tearing off their robes, 
dud fending them away with every mark of difgrace. 

The very fight of them, robbed as they were of the 
enfigns of their authority, fpread forrowand conilernation 
in Rome, and announced a fedition, for which there was 
no longer either Tcftraint or remedy. Marius prepared to 
repel force with force. Sylla moved from Nola at the head 
of fix complete legions, and had his colleague along with 
him. His army, he faw, was ready at the firft word to 
march to Rome, but he was unrefolved in his own mind, 
Aod apprehenfive of the danger. However, upon his 
offering lacrifice, the foothfayer Podhumius had no fooner 
infpe6led the entrails, than he ftretched out both his hands 
to Sylla, and propofed to be kept in chains till after the 
battle, in order for the word of punifhments,if every thing 
did not foon fucceed entirely to the general's wifli. It is 
faid too, that their appeared to Sylla in a dream, the god- 
defs whofe worship the Romans received from the Cappa- 
docians,whether it be the Moon,Minerva, or Bellona. She 
feemed to Hand by him, and put thunder in his hand, and 
having called his enemies by name, one after another, bade 
him ftrike them ; they fell, and were confumed by it to 
aihes. Encouraged by this vifion, which he related next 
morning to his colleague, he took his way towards Rome. 

When he had reached Picinae,* he was met by an cm- 
bafly, that entreated him not to advance in that hoilile 

* There being no place between Nola and Rome, called Piclnx, 
Lublnus thinks we mould read PiGtx, which was a place of pub- 
lic entertainment, about twentyfive miles from the capital. Strabo 
and Antoninus (in his Itinerary) meation it as fuch« 
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miifihef fince fftt fehaW had come fo a rtrolufiori to d6 hinv 
all'tRe juftice ht could defire. H^ promifed fo grant all 
rh^y a^ked 5. and, ats if they intended to encamp there, or- 
dered Ws officers, as ufual, to mark out the ground. I'he 
ambafl&dofS took their leave with entire confidence in his 
honor. 6iit ks foon as they Were gone, he difpatched 
BaGlIu§ afid Caius Mumihius to mak6 themfelves liiafler^ 
of the giie and (he wall by thfe ^fquiline Mount, tie him- 
elf fcStoued With the uthidft expedition. Accordingly 
Baftllu§ ahd his i^ariy feized the gate, and entered the city. 
But the Unartil^d lilultitude got upon the tops of the houfes^ 
and wif hjiones arid tiles drove thferh back to the toot of the 
wall. At that moment Sylla arrived, and feeing the oppo* 
iltioii his foldiers met with, called out totherato fet fire ta 
the hoxtfe's. tit took a flaniing torch in his own hands,, 
and advanced befor6 theni. At the fame time he ordered 
his arthers to flioot fire arrows at the roofs. Reafon had 
nolcftiger any power over fiiiii ; pafliohand fury governed 
all his ifi'6fi0ns 5 his enemies were all he thought of — and. 
in the thifff for vengeance, he made no account of his 
friends, hot t6ok the leafl compailion on his relations. 
Stidh Wkith^ Cafe, Whea he made his way with fire,which* 
makes no diilint^ioa betweenthe innocent and guilty, ^ 

Mejtftiy'hile, Marius, who was driven back to the tem- 
ple ot Vefhi, proclaimed liberty to the flaves that would 
repair to his fiamlard. Hut the enemy prelTed on wiihfo. 
much l^igoi*, that he was forced to quit the city. 

Syffer itttraedTat'ety affembled the fenate, and got Maf ius> 
aftd a' few othe'rs, condemned to death. The tribune Sul- 
pititfj, v&ho v^2ls of the number, was betrayed by one of his 
owii fla^iis, ktid brought to the block. Sylla gave the flave 
his freedOfn^and then had him thrown down the Tarpeiah- 
rock*. As tdt Marius he fet a price upon his heaa j in 
w^hicA*h6 beh'iv6d neither wfth gratitude nor good policyi^. 
fince h6 Hid not long before fled into the houfe of Marius,, 
and puY h^'s life in his hands, and yet was difmilTedln faife- 
ty. H'ad- Misu'ius^ inftead. of letting him go,. given him up- 
t6 Sulpiiiiis, who thirfted for his blooa>. he might have 
been abfolute raafter of Rome. But he f pared his enemy ji, 
ahd a few diays after, when there was an opportunity (or, 
his r^turn>.met not' with the fame generous treatment.. 

The fenate did not expreis the concern which- this. gavei 
^ them. But* the people openly, and by a6ls, (hawed tlicir 

3 MX 
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rdentment and refolution to make reprifols^ For they 
rejefled his nephew Nonius, who relied on his recotninen. 
dation, and his fellow candidate Servtus, in an ignomin- 
ious manner, and appointed others to the confulffaip^ 
whofe promotion they thought would bemoHdifagreeable. 
to him. Sylla pretended great fatisfaflion at the thing, 
and faid, " He was quite happy to fee the people by his 
** means enjoy the liberty of proceeding as they thought 
" proper." Nay, to obviate their hatred, he propofed Lu - 
cius Cinna, who was of the opoofite fa6lion, tor confui,. 
but firft laid him under the (an6tion of a folemn oath, to 
aflift him in all his aCair^. Cinna went up to the capitol 
with a (lone in his hand. There he fwore before all the 
world, to prefervethe friendHiip between them inviolablr,^. 
adding this imprecation, <* If I be guilty of any breach of 
"it, may I be driven from the city, as this i\one is from my 
" hand !" at the fame time he threw the^one "Ppn the 

f round. Yet as foon as he was entered upon his omce, he 
egan to raife new commotions, and fet up an impeach- 
ment a^aind Sylla, of which Verginius, one of the tribunes, 
was to be the manager. But Sylla left both the manap;er 
and the impeachment behind him, and fet forward agamd 
Mithridates. 

About the time that Sylla fet fail from Italy, Mithridates, 
we are told, was vifited with many ill prefages at Pergamus. 
Amongd the red an imageof vi6lory,bearingacrown,which 
was contrived to be let down by a machine, broke juft as it 
was going to put the crown upop his head, and the crown 
itfelf was dalhed to pieces upon the floor of the theatre. 
The peopb of Pergamus were feized with a(loni(bment,and 
. Mithndates felt no fmall concern, though his affairs then 
proJ|pered beyond his hopes. For he bad taken AHa from 
f he Romans, and Bithymaand Cappadocia from their ref- 
pe6live kings, and was fet down in quiet at Pergamus, 
d^pofiog or rich governments and kingdoms among his 
friends at pleafure . As for hi s fon s, t he elded governed i n 
peace the ancient kingdoms of Pontus and Bo(phorus,ex. 
tending as far as the deferts above the Macotic lake ; the . 
•ther, mimed Ariarathes^ was fubduing Thrace and Mace- 
tbnia, with a great army. His generals, with their armies, . 
were reducing other confiderable places. The principal of. 
thefe wasArchelauSyWho commanded the feas with his fleet, . 
vJMconqueriogtteCycladeSyandaU the other iflands withia> 
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tiie bay of Maka, «Ad was nuiAer of Euboea itfelfw He 
met indeed, with fome check at Ch«ronea. There Bru« 
tius Sura, lieutetiant to Sentius who cammanded in Ma* 
eedonia, a man diftlnguinied by hiscourage and capacity,, 
oppofed Archelaus, who was overflowing Boeotia like a> 
torrent, defeated him in three engagements near Chserooea, 
and confined him. again to the fea. But, as Lucius Lu- 
cuUus came and ordered him to give place to Sylla, to^ 
whom that provinc^, and the conduct of the war there 
were decreed, he immediately quitted Boeotia, and return- I 
ed to Sentius, though his fuccefs was beyond all that he 
Gould have flattered himfelf with, and Greece was ready 
again to declare for the Romans, on account of his valor 
and conduct. It is true, thefe were the moft ihining. 
a6lioiis of BVutius's life. 

When Sylla was arrived, the cities fent ambafladors with 
an offer of opening their gates to him. Athens alone was 
held by its tyrant Ariftion for Mithrtdates. He therefore 
attacked it with the utmoft ^yigor, invefted the Pirxus,. 
brought up all forts of engines, and left no kind of aflault 
whatever unattempted. Had be waited a while, he might 
vrithout the leaft danger have taken the upper town, which 
was already reduced by famine to the lad extremity. But 
his hade to return to Kome, where he aoprehended fome 
change in affairs to his prejudice, maae him run every 
rifk, and fpare neither men nor money, to bring this war 
to a concluflon. For, befides his other warlike equipage^ 
lie had ten thoufand yoke of mules, which worked every 
day at the engines. As wood began to fail, by reafon of 
the immenfe weights which broke down his machines, or 
their being burnt by the enemy, he cut down the facred 
groves. The (hady walks of the Academy and the Ly. 
cxum in the fuburbs fell before the axe. And as the war re- 
quited vaft fums of money to fupport it, he fcrupled not? 
to violate the holy treaAires of Greece, but took from j 
Kpidaurus, as well as Olympia, the mofl beautiful and 
precious of their gifts. He wrote alfo to the Amphi^yones, 
at Delphi, " That it would be beft for them to put the 
'' treaiures of Apollo in his hands ; for either he would 
** keen them fafer than they could ; or, if he applied them ' 
** to nis own ufe, wouhl return the full value." Caphis 
the Phocian, one of his friends, was fent upon this com- 
miflion, and ordered to have every thing weighed to him. 
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Caphis went fo DHpW, bttf wa« loth t(> toticfi tht ktctcd 
dep6fit«, an<l lartiented to the Ampfhi^tyoftes fh^ irtftfdflrjr 
he was under, with itrtiny tears. Sotne faid, they Iteard 
the found of H-e lyre in thcinmoff fanfluary ; and Caphis, 
either believing it, or wH fin g to ftrike Sylla with a rMfgf- 
Otis terror, ftnt him ttn accminf of ft. But he wrote tyack 
in ajeftingway, "That he was rtff:|>rffed Caphis flrould 
*• not know that mufic xtas the vdrce Of joy, and not of 
" refentnient. We mrg-ht, therefore, twldfy take the tnea- 
•* fures, fince Apoflo gave him them r^th the uttnoil /at- 
*«fsfadicm.»* 

Thefe treafures were carried off, withotrt heivig ft»en by 
many of the Greeks. Bat, of the royat cyfterirtrg^; there 
remained a <51ver urn^ whfch being fO Urge and heavy, that 
no carriage could bear it, the Amprhf^tyotres' were 6Migcd 
to cut it rn pieces. At^ght of trri?, they CaRed to mind, 
one while Flanurriuj and Manins Acftftri, «J<f afttrthrt- 
whfle P&ulus JEmWittfi ; ospe of whrch havirtg diivcft An- 
tiochus out of Grercc, arnd the others fbbdtied the kings 
of Macedonia, not orrfykepf their hands from ijxrifiiig'the 
Grecran tempFes, but expreffed their regard ^itd: reveaefice 
for them by adding n«w gifty. Thoie great fnerr, iitdtfed, 
were legally coitjm-rfifoned, and their foldiers werfperfons 
of fober nrrfnds, who had learnt to obey their generafe with- 
out murmuring. The gcneraFs, with tfre magnarthriityof 
kings, cxceed'ed' not privare perfons in their erpenft^^ nor 
brought upon thr (fete any charge but what was cottihion 
and reafonab !e. Tn Ihorf, they thougfif it no lefs' difgtacc 
to flatter their own men, than to be afraid of the enttey. 
But the commanders^of ttrefc times rai^d fhemffelves to 
Wgh pofhr by force, notby merit^; and as they wanted fbld!lers 
to fight thefrcowntrytnen, rather thant any foreign eiteit^es, 
they were oMiged torfrearthcm wii^h grtfAT conxpitfrlkrrcc. 
While* they thtK bought tfieirfcrvices, at the pricrof itiin- 
ifterrng tat heir vices, theywerenot awstne tftat they Were 
feHing their country ; and making tAertjfttVes^HaVesrtd.the 
ineaneilofmamkrnd. In order to command the greatefl'and 
the beft. This baniihed Mafius from Rome, and after- 
wards brought him back againft Syfla. This made Cinna 
d^p his hands in the blood of Odavius, and Fimbria ttie 
aHaflm of Fiacois. 

SyHa opened one of the- firft fources dftJiiscorroptton. 
FWy to draw tfta troops of other officers from- them, he ^ 
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laviftily fupplkd the wants of his own. . Thus, wWlc by . 
one and the fame means he was inviting the former to de- 
fertion, and the latter to luxury, he had occafion for infin- 
ite fums, and particularly in this fiege. For his paflion for 
taking Athens was irreHftibly violent ; whether it was that 
he wanted to fight againft that city's ancient renown, of 
which nothing but the fbadow now remained ; or whether 
he could not bear the feoffs and taunts, with which Arifl- 
ion in all the wantonnefs of ribaldry, infulted him and 
Metella from the walls. 

The compoHtion of this tyrant's heart was iniolenceand 
cruelty. JHe was the iink of all the follies and vices of 
Mithridates. Poor Athens, which had got clear of innu- 
merable Invars, tyrannies and fcditions, perifhed at lafl by 
this monfter, as by a deadly difeafe. A buChel* of wheat 
was now fold there for a thoufand drachmas. The people 
eat not only the herbsand roots that grew about the citadel^ 
but fodden leather and oil bags; while he was indulging 
himfelf in riotous feafls and dancings in the day time, or 
mimicking and laughing at the enemy.. He let the facred 
lamp of the ^oddefs go out for want of oil ; and when the 
principal pneftefs fent to aik him for half a meafure of 
barley, he fent^her that quantity of pepper. The fenators 
and priefls came to entreat him to take companion on the 
citv, and capitulate with Sylla, but he received them with 
a fhower of arrows. At lafl, when, .it was too late, he 
agreed with much difficulty to lend two or three of the 
companions of his riots to treat of peace. Thefe inftead 
of making any propofals that tended to fave the city, talk- 
ed in a lofty manner about Thefeus, and Eumolpus, and 
the Gonqueits of the Medes ; which provoked Sylla to fay, 
*' Gp, my inoble fo,uls, and take back your fine fpeeches 

" with you. yo'^ *^y P^'*^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^*^"* to Athens to 
" learn its^'an|iquities, but 40 chaftife its rebellious peo- 
*'pje.»» f .^ " • ♦ 

livthe mean time, Sylla's fpies heard ftyne old men, who 
wereconvtrfing together in tne Ceramictes,blame'the tyrant 
for not fccuiing the wall near the Heptachalcos, which was 
the only place not impregnable. They carried this news 
to Syllsi ; and he, far from difregarding it, went by night 
to take a view of that part of the wall, and found that it 

* M<4ixnnuai( Scf the tabic- 
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might be fcaled. He tlien fct immediately about it ; and 
he rells us in his Comknentaries, that Marcas Teius* was 
the 6rfl man who mounted the wall. Teius there iftet whh 
an adverfary, and gave him fuch a violent blow on the 
flcull, that he broke his fword ; notwithltandfng which he 
ftood firm and kept his place. 

Athens,t therefore, was taken, as the old men had 
foretold. Sylla having levelled with the grotmd all that 
was between the Pirxan gate and that called the Sacred, 
entered the town at midnight, in a manner the moft dread- 
ful that can be conceived. All the trumpets and horns 
founded, and were anfwered by the Ihouls and clang of the 
foldiers. Jet loofe to plunder and deftroy. They rufhed 
along the ftreets with drawn fwords, and norfible was the 
flaughtcr they made. The ninnber of the killed could not 
be computed ; but we may form fonie judgment of it, by 
the quarvtity of ground which was overflowed with blood. 
For, befi^.e thofe that fell in other parts of the city, the 
blocd that was fhed in the market riaceonly, covered a)! 
the Ceran^cus as far as Dipylus. Nay, there arc feveral 
who afTure lis, it ran through the gatct^, and overfpread 
the fuburbs. 

But though fuch numbers were put to the fword, there 
were as many who laid violent hands upon themfelves, in 
gref for their finking country. What reduced the b4ft 
men among tlicm lo this dcfpair of finding any mercy or 
moderate terms for At liens, was the well known cruelty of ' 
Sylla. Yet partly by theimerctflion of Midias and CalH- 
phon, and the exiles who threw themfelves at his feet, part- 
ly by the entreaties of the fenators who attended him in 
that expedition, and being himfelffatiated with blood be- 
fides, he was at lart prevailed upon to flop his hand ; and, 
in compliment to the ancient Athenians, he fald, " He 
** forgavqrfhe many for the lake of the few, the living for 
"the dead." ^ 

He tells us in his Commentaries, that he took Athens on 
the kalends of March, which falls ii» with the new moon in 
the month Anche/Hrion ; when the Athenia^is were per- 
forming many rites in memory of the deftrm5lion of the 

♦ Probably it fhould be Atcius. In the life of Craffua one.Atciua 
is mentioned as a tribune of the peopje. 

f Athens was taken 8| years before the bittk of Chuft. 
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country by water t for the deluge was bdieved to have 
happened about that time of the year.* 

The city thus taken, the tyrant retired into the citadel, 
and wa^taefieged there by Curlg, to whom Sylta gave the 
charge. ^¥le held out a confiderabfe time, but at laff was 
forced to fur render for want of water. In this the hand 
of Heaven was very vifible. For the very fame day and 
h^ur that Arilfion was brought out, the flcy, which before 
wsvs p€rfe6lly f6renc,,g<ew Mack, with clouds, and fuch a 
quantity of rain tell, as yiitc overflowed the citadel. Soon 
after this, ^yUa.made bimfelf niafter of the Piraus; the 
mod of which he laid m afljes^ and among the reft,, that 
admirable work, the arfcnal built by Philo. 

During thefe transactions, Taxiles, Mithridates*s geneml 
came down from Thrace and Macedonia, with a hundred 
thou fa nd foot, ten thoufand horie, and fourfcore and ten 
chariots armed with fcythes, and fent to defire Archelaus 
to meet him. Archelaus had thQo his ftation at Munychia, 
and neither cliofe to quit the fea, nor yet fight the Rom- 
ans, but was oerfuaded his point was to wotraift the war, 
and to cut oflTthe enemy's convoys. Sylla few belter than 
he the didrefs he might be in for provilrons, and therefore 
moved from that barren country, wiiich was Icarce fufR- 
cient to maintain his troops in time of peace, and led them 
into Boeotia. Moft people thought tliis an eriQor in his 
counfcls, to quit the rocks of Attica, where horfe could 
hardly aift, and to expofe himfdf on the large and open 
plains of Boeotia, when he k,new the chief Itrength of the 
barbarians coniSfted in cavalry and chariots. But to avoid 
hunger and famine, he was forced as we have obferved, 
to hazard a battle. Befides, he was in pain for Horten- 
fius, 9 man of a great and enierprifmg fpirit who was 
brining him a confiderable reinforcement, from The0aly, 
and was watched by the barbarians in the ftraits. Thefe 
^erc the reafons which induced Sylla to march into Baeo- 
tia. As for HortenHus, Caphis, a countryman of ours, led 
him another way, and difappointed the barbarians. He 
conduced him by mount Farnaflus to Tithora, which is 
now a large city, but was then only a fort fltuated on the 
brow of a fteep precipice, where the Phocians of old took 

* The df lu^ qC Q^^((s.h;i|tponcd ia Attic^mear feventMa bus- 
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refuge when Xerxes invaded their country* Horteniius, 
having pitched his tents there, in the day time kept oW the 
enemy ; and in the night having made his wavaown the 
broken rocks to Patronts, where Sylla met am with all 
his forces. 

Thus united, they took pofleffion of a fertile hill, iii' the 
middle of the plains of Elateia, well (heltered with trees, 
and watered at the bottom. It was called Philoboeotus, 
and is much commended by Sylla for the fruitful nefs of its 
foil and its agreeable fituation. When they were encamp. 
ed, they appeared to the enemy to more than a handful. 
They had not indeed above fifteen hundred horfe, and not 

?juite fifteen thoufandfoot. The other generals in a manner 
breed Archelaus upon a(5lion ; and when they came to pur 
their forces in order of battle, they filled the whole plain 
with horfes, chariots,- bucklers and targets. The clam- 
or and hideous roar of fo many nations ranked thick to* 
gether, feemed to rend the (ky ; and the pomp and fplen. 
dor of their appearance was not without its ufe in excit- 
ing terror. For the luftre of their arms, which were rich- 
ly adorned with gold and iilver, and the colors of their 
Median and Scythian veds, intermixed with brafs and po- 
lifhed (leel, when the troops were in motion, kindled the 
air with an awful flame like that of lightning. 

The Romans, in great confternation, fhut themfelves up 
with their trenches. Sylla could not with all his argu- 
ments remove the\r fears ; and, as he did not choofe to 
force them into the field in this difpirited condition, he fat 
ftill, and bore, though with great reluClance, the vain 
' boafls and infults of the barbarians. This was of more 
fervice to him than any other meafure hexo^ld'have 
adopted. The enemy, who held him in ^reat contempt, 
.and were not before very obedient to their own generals, 
by reafon of their number, now forgot.ali difcipline ; and 
but few of them remained within their intrencnments. — 
Invited by rapine and plunder, the greateft part had dif- 
perfed themfelves, and were got feveral-days journey from 
-.the camp. In thefe excurfibns, it is faid, they ruined the 
«city of Panopea, facked Lebadia, and pillaged a temple 
where oracles were delivered, without orders from any 
one of their generals, 

Sylla, fiill of forrow and indignation to have thefe cities 
deflroyed before his eyes, was williag to try whatxffeS 
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labor would have upon his foldiers. He conioelled thera 
to dig trenches, to draw the Cephifus from itscnannel,and 
made them work at it without intermillion ; Handing in- 
fpeflor himfelf, and feverely punifbing all whom he found 
remifs. His view in this was to tire them with labor, that 
they might give the preference to danger; and it anfwered 
ihe end he propofed. On the third day of their drudgery, 
as Sylla pafled by, they called out to him to lead them 
againfl the enemy. Sylla faid, ** It is not any inclination 
•* to fight, but an unwillingnefs to work, that puts you 
'' upon this requeft. If you really want to come to an 
** engagement, go, fword in hand, and feize that poft im- 
•* mediately." At the fame time he jpointed to the place, 
where bad formerly ftood the citadel 01 the Paropotamians ; 
hut all the buildings were now demolilbed, and there was 
nothing left but a craggy and fteep mountain, jufi feparated 
from mount £dylium by the river AlTus, which at the 
foot of the mountain falls into the Cephifus. The river 
growing very rapid by this confluence, makes the ridge a 
iafe place for an encampment. Sylla feeing thofe of the 
enemy *s troops called Cbalcaftides^ haiieningto feize that 
poft, wanted to gain it before them, and by availing hirofelf 
of the prefent fpirit of his men, he fucceeded. Archelaus, 
upon this difappointment turned his arms aptnft Chaero- 
neaj the inhabitants in confequence of tbeir former con- 
nexions with Sylla, entreated him not to defert the place ; 
upon which he fent along with them the military tribune 
Gabinius, with one legion. Tlic Chacronoans, with all 
their ardor to reach their city, did not arrive fooner than 
Gabinius : Such was his honor when engaged in their de- 
fence, that it even eclipfed the zeal of thofe who implored 
his ailiftance. Juba tdls us, that it was not Gabinius but 
Ericius,* who was difpatched on this occafion. In 
this critical fituation, however, was the city of Chaeronea. 
The Romans now received from Lebadia and the cave of 
Trophonius very agreeable accounts of oracles, that pro - 
mifed viftory. The inhabitants of that country tell us 
many ftories about them ; but what Sylla himfelf writes in 
the tenth book of his Commentaries is this: QuintusTitius, 
a man of fome note among the Romans employed in Greece, 

♦ It is probable, it ftiould be iwd Hirtiiu ; for fo (bme manu- 
feripu have it, where the feme perfoo is mcstton^ agua afterwards. 
Vol. III. N 
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came to him one day after be had gained the battle of 
Chasronea, and told him, that Trophonius foretold anoth- 
er battle to be fought fhortly ia the fame place, in 
which he (hoiild likewife prove victorious. After him,came 
a private foldier ot his own, with a proniife from heaven 
or the glorious fuccels that would attend his affairs in Italy. 
Both agreed as to the manner in which thefe prophecies 
were communicated j they faid the Deity that appeared to 
them, both in beauty and majcfty, refembled the Olym- 
pian Jupiter. 

When Sylla had paflcd the Afliis, he encamped under 
mount Edylium, over againft Archelaus, who had ftrohgly 
intrenched himfelf between Acontium and Edylium, near 
a place called Adia. That fpot of ground bears the name 
ot Archelaus to thi« day. Sylla paflTed one day without at- 
tempting any thing. The day following, he left Mursena 
with a legion and two cohorts, to harafs the enemy, who 
were already in fome diforder, while he himfelf went and 
iacrificed on the banks of the Cephifus. After the ceremony 
was over he proceeded to Chaeronca, to join the forces 
there," and to take a view of Thurium, a poft which the 

• enemy had gained before him. This is a craggy eminence, 
running up gradually to a point, which we exprefs in our 
language by the term Ortbopagus* At the foot of it runs 
the river Mori*is,* and by it ttands the temple of Apollo 

• Thurius. Apollo is fo called from Thuro the mother of 
Chaeron, who, as hiftory informs us, was the founder of 
Chaeronea. Others fay, that the heifer which the Pythian 
Apollo appointed Cadmus for his guide, firft prefented 
herfelf there, and that the place was thence named Thu* 
rium ; for the Phoenicians call a heifer Thor, 

As Sylla approached Chaeronea, the tribune who had the 
city in charge, led out his troops to meet him, having 
himfelf a crown of laurel in his hands. Juft as Sylla 
received them, and began to animate them to the in- 
tended enterprife, Homoloicus and Anaxidamus, two 
Chaeroneans addrefled him, with a promife to cut off the 
corps that occupied Thurium, if he would give them afmall 
party to fupport them in the atteni|.t. For there was a 
path which the barbarians were not appriled of, leading 

♦ Thi* river is afterwards called Molus / but which is the right 
leading i« .uncertain. 
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from a place called Petrochus, by the temple of the Mufes, 
to a part of the mountain that overlooked them ; from 
whence it was eafy either to deftroy them with ftones, or 
drive them down into the plain. Sylla finding the cha* 
ratler of thefe men for courage and fidelity fupported by 
GabiniuSy ordered them to put the thing in execution.-*- 
Meantime he drew up his forces and placed the cavalry 
in the wings ; taking the right himfelf and giving the left 
to Muraena. Gallus* and Hortenfius, his lieutenants, com» 
manded a body of refcrve in the rear, and kept watch up- 
on the heights, to prevent their being furrounded. For 
it was eafy to fee that the enemy were preparing with their 
wings, which confided of an infinite number of horfe, and-^ 
all their light armed foot, troops that could move with * 
great agility, and wind away at pleafure, to take a circuit, 
and quite enclofe the Roman army. 

In the mean time, the two Chacroneans, fupported, ac 
cording to Sylla's order, by a party commanded by Ericus, 
dole unobferved up Thurium, and gained the fummit. As 
foonas they made their appearance, the barbarians were 
druck with condernation, and fought refuge in flight; but 
in the confufion many of them perifhed by means of each 
other. For, unable to find any firm footing, as they moved 
down the deep mountain, they fell upon the fpears of thole 
that were next before them, or elfe pufhed them down the 
precipice. All this while the enemy were prelTmg upon 
them from above, and galling them behind ; infomuch that 
three thoufahd men were killed upon Thurium. As to 
thofe who got down, Ibme fell into the hands of Muraena, 
who met them in good order, and eafily cut them in pieces ; 
others who fled to the main body, under Archelaus, where - 
ever they fell in with it, filled it with terror and difmay j 
and this was the thing that gave the officers mod trouble, 
and principally occafioned the defeat. Sylla, taking ad- 
vantage of their diforder, moved with fuch vigor and ex- 
pedition to the charge, tiiat he prevented the elfe6l of the 
armed chariots. For the chief flrength of thofe Chariots 
confids in the courfe they run, and in the impetuofjty con- 
iequent upon it ; and if they have but a fliort comj afs, they 

* Guarln after Appian's Mithrid, reads Ga/ka, And fo it is in 
feveral manufcripts. Dati.^.r propofcs to read Balhus^ which namc 
Qccurs afterwards. 
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are as infignificant as arrows lent from a bow not well 
drawn. This was the cafe at prefeht with rcfpc^ to the 
barbarians. Their chariots moved at firft {o flow, and 
their attacks were fo lifelefs, that t!ie Romans clapped 
their hands, and received them with the utmofl ridicule. 
They even called for frefli ones, as they ufed to do in the 
Hippodrome at Rome. 

Upon this, the infantry engaged. The barbarians, for 
their part tried what the long pikes would do ; and, by 
locking their fliields together, endearored to keep them- 
felves in good order. As for the Romans, after their fpears 
bad had all the efFeft that could be expe6led from them, 
they drew their fwords, and met the fimitars of the enemy 
with aftrength which a juft indignation infpires. For Mi- 
thridates's generals had brought over fifteen tboufand 
flaves upon a proclamation of hberty, and placed them 
among the heavy armed infantry. On which occasion, a 
certain centurion is faid thus to have txprefTed himfelf : — 
** Surely thefeare the Saturnalia \ for we never faw flaves 
*• have any ftiare of liberty at another time.** However, as 
their ranks were fo clofe, and their file fo deep, that th«y 
could not eafily be broken ; aiid as they exerted a fpirit 
svhich could not be expefted from them, they Were Hot 
repuifed and put in diforder till the archers andflmgers of 
the fecond line difcharged all their fury upon them. 

Archelaus was now extending his right wing, in order 
ft) furround the Romans, and Hortenflus, with the cbhorts 
vmder his command, puflied down to take him in Hank. 
But Archelaus, by a fudden manoeuvre turned ftgainft him 
with two thoufand horfe whom he had at hand, aikd by 
tiltle and little drove him towards the mountains ; fo that 
being feparatcd from the main body, he was in danger of 
being quite hemmed in by the enemy. Sylla, informed of 
this, puftied up with his right wing, which had not yet 
engaged, to the afliftance of Hortenflus. On the other 
hand, Archelaus, conjecturing, from the dufl that flew 
about, the i^eal flate of the cafe, left Hortenflus, and haf!- 
ened back to the right of the Roman army, from whence 
Sylla had advanced, in hopes of finding it without a com- 
mander. 

At the fame time Taxiles led on the ChaUafpides againfl 
Muraena, fo that fliouts were fet up on both fldes, which 
were reechoed by the neigboring mountains. Sylla now 
flopped to conflder which way he fliould direct his courfe. 
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At length, concluding to return to his own pod^ he fent 
Hortennus with four cohorts to the aflinance of Murxna» 
and himfelf with the fifth made up to his right wing wifh 
the utmoft expedition. He found that without him- it kept 
a good countenance againft the troops of Archelaus ; but 
as foon as he appeared, his men made fuch prodigious ef* 
forts, that they routed the enemy entirely, aod-purfued 
them to the fiverand mount Aomtiuro* 

Amidft this fuccefs, Sy)la was not unmindful of Muraena'^s 
danger, but hafteued with a reinforcement to that quarter. 
He found him, however, victorious, and therefore had 
nothing to do but to join in the purfuit. Great numbers 
of the barbarians fell in the field of battle, and ft ill greater 
as they were endeavoring to gain their intrenchments j fo 
that out of To many myriads only ten thoufand men reached 
Chalcis. Sylla fays, he miffed only fourteen of his men^ 
and two of thefe came up in the evening. For this reaCon 
he infcribed his trophies «o Mars, to ViSory and Vsnus^ 
to ihow that he was no kfs indebted to good fortune, than 
to capacity and valor, for the advantages he had gained. 
The trophy I am fpeaking of was erected for the viAory 
won on the plain, where the troops of Archelaus began to 
give way, and to fly to the river Molus. The other trophy 
upon the top of Thunurn, in memory of their getting' 
above the barbarians, was infcribed in Greek charadlers 
t9 the nfahr of Homohictts and Anaxidamus, '* 

He exhibited games on this occafion at Thebes, in a 
theatne ere^ed for that purpofcnear the fountain of Qi^di- 
pus.* Btit the judges were taken from other cities of 
Greece, by realon of the implacable hatred he bore the 
Thebans. He deprived them of half th^r, territories, 
whichheconfecrated to the Pythian Apollo and the Olym- 
pian Jupiter ; leaving ordersihat out of their revenues the 
money Ihould be repatid which he had taken from their 
temples^. 

After this, he received news that Flaccus, who was of 
tlie opf ofite fatlion, was ele^ed conful, and that he was 
bringing a great army over the Ionian, in pretence agaii^ft 
Mithridates, but in reality again ft him. He therefore 

* Paufanias tells us this fountain was fo called, becaufe (Edipus 
• there waiheid off the blood he was ftained wiib in the murder oH 
. bis fijtbcr.- 

3 N a . 
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marched into Theflkly to meet htm. However, when* he 
wasairived at Melitea, intelltgeDce was brought him from 
feveral quarters, that the countries behind him were laid 
wafte by another army of the king's fuperior to the former. 
Dorylaus was arrived at Chalcis with a large fleet, which 
brought over eighty thousand men, of the beft* equipped 
and beft dilciplii^ troops of Mithridates. With thefe 
he entered Bccotia, and made himfelf midter ot the country, 
in hopes of drawiR]g'SyUa,to a battle. Archelaus remon- 
ftrated againfl that meafure, but Dorylaus was fo far from 
regarding him, that he fcnipled not to aifert, that fo ma- 
ny myriads of men could not have been loft without trea- 
cnery. But Sylla foon turned back, and (bowed Dorylaus 
how prudent the advice was which. he had rejected, and 
what a proper fenfe its author had of the Roman valor. 
Indeed, Dorylaus himfelf, after feme flight (kirmifties with 
Sylla at Tilphofium, was the Mi to agree that acticni was 
not the thing to be purfued any longer, but that the war 
was to be fpun out, and decided at lafi by dint of money* 

However, the plain of Orchomenus, where they were 
encamped, being mod advantageous for thofe who(e chief 
(Irength confift^ in cavalry, gave frefh fpirits to Archdaus^ 
For of all the plains of Boeotia the largtft and moil beao- 
titul is this, which without either tree or bufii, extends it- 
ielf from the gates of Orchomenus to the fens in which 
the river Melas lofes itfelf. That river rifes under the 
walls of the city ju(l mentioned, and is the only Grecian 
» river which is navigable from its fource. About the fum- 
mer foKlice it overflows like the Nile, and produces plants 
of the fame nature ; only they are meagre andJbear but 
little fruit. Its courfe is Aort, great part of it loon ftop- 
pii^g in thofe dark and muddy fens. The reft faAh into 
the river Cephifus, about the place where the water is 
bordered with fuch excellent canes for flutes. 

The two armies being encamped oppofite each otlier» 
Archelaus attempted not atiy thmg. Biit Sylla began to 
cut trenches in feveral parts of theiield, that 4i^ might, if 
poilible drive the enemy from the firm ground, which 
was fo fui table for cavalry, and force tihem upon the 
moraiTes. The barbarians could not bear this, but upon 
the firfl fignal from their generals, rode up at full fpeed^ 
and handled the laborers io rudely, that they all diiperfed. 
The corps too defigned to fupport themj was put to flight* 
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Sylla that momeot leaped from his horfe, fei&Eed one of the 
en(igii9» and palhed through the middle of the fugitti^e^ 
towards the enemy, crying out, " Here, Romaus, is tlie 
" bed of honor I am to die in. Do you, when you ace 
" aiked where you betrayed your general, remember to 
" fay, it was at Orchomemis." Thefe words flopped 
them in their flight ; befides, two cohorts came from the 
right wing to his alTiftance, and at the head of this united 
corps he repulfed the enemy. 

Sylla then drew back a little, to five his troops fome re- 
freihnneiit ; after which he brought them to work again, 
intending to draw a line of circumvallation round the bar* 
bariaos* Hereupon they returned in better order thaii 
before. Diogenes, foninlaw to Archelaus, fell glorioudy 
as he was performing wonders on the right. Their archers 
were charged fo cidfe by the Romans, that they had not 
room to manage their bows, and therefore took a quantity 
of arrows in their hands, which they ufed inliead of fwordi, 
and with them killed federal of their adverfaries. At lad, 
however, they were brc^en, and (hut up in their oimp, 
where they paflled the night in great mifeij, on account 
of their de^ and wounded. Next morning Sylla drew out 
his men to continue the trench ; and as numbers of the 
barbariana catne out to engage him, he attacked and routed 
them fo efiedhiaily, that, in the terror they were in, none 
f^ood to gtmrd the eamp, and he entered it with them. — 
The fens were then filled with the blood of the flain, and 
the lakif with dead bodies ; inibmuch that even now many 
of the weapons^ of 'the barbarians, bows, helmets, frag- 
ments oi iron bi^adplates, and fwords, are found buried 
in the mud, though it is almoft two hundred years fioce 
that battle. Such is the account we have of the afiions 
at Chseronea and Orehomenas. 

Meanwhile CiUna and Carbo behaved with fomuch ri- 
gor and kijiifiioB at Rome to perfons of the greate^ dif- 
tJn£lion, that many, lo av^d their tyramiy, retired to 
Sylhi's tamp, as to a fafe harbor ; fo that in a little tsae 
he had a kind of (enate at>out him. Metclla, with much 
difficulty, ftole from' Rome, with his children, and came to 
tdlhim, that his enemies had burnt his honfe and all his 
villas, and* to entreat- him to return home, where his hd|p 
>vas io nmch wanted. He w»^ much perplexed in his de - 
Uberations, neither chooltag tDiwpgMlWailia^couiitff , 
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nor knowing how, to go and leave fuch an important ob- 
jeA as the 'Mithridatic war in fo unfiniOied a ftate, when 
He wasaddrefled by a merchant of Delium, called Arche- 
laus, on the part of the general of- that name, who wanted 
to found him about an accommodation, and to treat pri- 
vately of the conditions of it. ^ 

Sylla was fo charmed with the thing, that he naflened to 
a perfonal conference with the general. Their interview 
was on the fea coafl, near Delium, where ftands a celebrated 
temple of Ap^lo. Upon their meeting, Archelaus pro- 
pofed that Sylia ihould quit the Aiiatic and Pontic expedi- 
tion,and turn his whole attention to the civil war, engaging 
on the king's behalf to fupply him with money, vefTels and 
troops. Sylla propofed in anfwer, that Archelaus (hould 
quit the intereft of Mithridates, be appointed king in his 
place, aflume the title of an ally to the Romans, and put 
the king's (hipping in his hands. When Archelaus ex- 
prefTed his detedation of this treachery, Sylla thus Dro> 
ceeded : *' Isitpoflible, then, that you Archelaus, aCap- 
padocian, the flave, or if you pleafe, the friend of a 
barbarous king, ihould be ihocked at a propofal, which, 
however in fome refpefts exceptionable, muft be attended 
** with the mod advantageous confequences ? Is it poiTible 
** that to me, the Roman general, to Sylla, you ihould 
** take upon you to talkof treachery ?-:^ As if you were not 
** that fame Archelaus, who at Chatronea fled with a hand- 
'' ful of men, the poor remains of an hundred and twenty 
'* thouiand, who hid himfelf two days m the marihes of 
<< Orchomenus, and left the roads of Boeotia blocked up 
** with heaps of dead bodies." — Upon this Archelaus had 
recourfe to entreaty, and begged at lad a peace for Mi- 
thridates. This was allowed upon certain conditions — 
Mithridates was to give up Aiia and Paphlagonia, cede 
Bythinia to Nicodemus^ and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes. 
He was to allow the Romans two thoufand talents to de- 
fray the expenfe of the war, beiides feventy arjned gal- 
leys, fully equipped. ;Sylla, on the otherliandi.was.tofe- 
.'cure Mithridates in the reft of his dominions, andpro- 
« cure him the title of friend and ally to the RQ|nan&« 

Thefe conditions being accepted and negotiated, Sylla 

returned through Theflaly and Macedonia towards the 

• Hellefpont* Archelaus, who accompanied him>was treated 

fvith.thQ grealeil r4£petl| and when he happened to fall fic^L 
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ar LarilT^, Sylla half^ there for fome time, and fhowed 
him all the attention he coiild have paid to his own general 
officers, or even lo his colleague himfelf. This circumitance 
rendered the battle of Chaeronea a little rufpe6ted, as if it 
had been gained by unfair means ; and what added to the 
fufpicion was, the reftoring of all the prifoners of Mith- 
ridates, except Ariftion, theavowed enemy of Archelaus, 
who was taken off by poifon. But what confirmed the 
whole, was the ceflion of ten thoufand acres in Eubcea to 
the Cappadocian, and the title that was given him of 
friend and ally to the Romans. Sylla, however, in hit 
commentaries, obviates all thefe cenfures. 

During his ftay at Lariflla, he recei^d afi embaffy from 
Mithridates, entreating him not to inOft upon his giving 
up Paphlagonia, and reprefenttng that the demand of 
fliipping was inadmiflible. Sylla heard thefe remonOrances 
with indignation — " What," faid he, •* does Mithridates 
** pretend to keep Paphlagonia, and refufe to fend the 
" veflbls I demanded i Mithridates, whom I Oiould liave 
" expedled to entreat me on his knees that I would fpare 
" that right hand which had flain fo many Romans — fiut 
** I am fatislied thikt, when I return to Afia, he will thangtt 
*♦ his ftyle. While he refides at Pcrgamus, he can direct 
"at eaie the war he has o«t fecn." The ambalTadors 
were ftruck dumb with this indignant anlwer, while Ar- 
chelauis endeavored to footh and appeafe the anger of 
Sylla, by every mitigating expreffion, and bathing his 
hand with his tears. At length he prevailed on the Roman 
general to fend him to Mithridates, alfuring him that he 
would obtain his confent to all the articles, or perilh in 
the attempt. 

Sylla upon this aflurance difmiHed him, and invaded 
Medica, where he committed great depredations, and then 
returned to Macedonia. He received Archelausat Philip- 
pi, who informed him that he had fucceeded perfcfctly 
well in his negotiation, but that Mithridates was extreme- 
ly deflrous of an interview. Hi& reafon for it was this : 
Fimbria, who had (lain the conful Fiaccus, one of the 
heads of the oppofite faction, and defeated the king's gen- 
erals, was now marching againft Mithridates himfelf. 
Mithridates, alarmed at this, wanted to form a friendfliip 
with Sylla. 

Their interview was at Dardanus,in the country ofTroa». 
Mithridates came with two hundred galleys* an army of 
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twtniy thoufand foot, &x thoufand horfe, and a great num- 
ber of armed chariots. Sylla had no more than four cohorts 
and two hundred horfe. Mithridates came forward, and 
offered him his hand,but Sylia firft aflced him, ** Whether 
** he would (land to the conditions that Archelaus had 
'''fettled with him V* The king hefitated upon it, and 
Sylla then faid, <'It is for petitioners to fpeak firft, and 
'''for conquerors to hear in filence." Mithridates then 
hpfui a long harrangue, in which he endeavored to apol- 
o|;ife for himfelf, by throwing the blame oartly upon the 
gods, and partly upon the Romans. At length Sylla in- 
ternipted nim — " 1 have often," faid he, ** heard that 
*' Mithridates was a good orator, but now I know it by 
" experience, fince he has been able to give a color to 
** fuch unjufl and abominable deeds." Then he fet forth 
in bitter terms, and in fuch a manner as could not be 
replied to, the king's (liameful conduct, and in concluHon 
afked him again, '* Whether be would abide by the con- 
" ditions fettled with Archelaus V* Upon his anfwering 
in the affirmative, Sylla took him in his arms and laluted 
him. Then he prefented to him the two kings, Ariobar- 
Eanes and Nicomedes, and reconciled them to each other. 

Mithridates, having delivered up to him feventy of his 
(hips and five hundred archers, failed back to Pontus. Sylla 
perceived that his troops were much oilended at the peace ; 
they thought it an unfufierable thing, that a prince who, 
of all the kings In the univerfe, was the bittereft enemy to 
Rome ; who had caufcd an hundred and tifty thoufand 
Romans to be murdered in Afia in one day, i^ould go oft' 
with the wealth and fpoils of Aria,which he had been phui> 
dering and opprefling full four years. But he excufed 
himfelf to them by obferving, that they (hould never have 
been able to carry on the war againft both Fimbria and 
Mithridates, if they had joined their forces. 

From thence he marched againd Fimbria, who was en- 
camped at Thyatira ; and having marked out a camp very 
near him, he be^an upon the intrenchment. The foldiers 
of Fimbria came out in their ve(ls, and faluted thofe of 
Sylla, and readily aflifted thera in their work. Fimbria 
feeing this defertion, and withal dreading Sylla as an im- 
placable enemy, difpatched himft If upon the fpot. 

Sylla laid a fine upon Afia of twenty thoufand talents ; 
^d bcHde this^the houfes of private perfons were ruined by 
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the ijifolcnce and diforder of the foldibrs he quartered 
upon them. For he commanded every houfeholder to 
give the foldier who lodged with him fixteen drachmas a 
day, and to provide a fupper for him and as many friends 
as he chofe to invite. A centurion was to have fifty 
drachmas a day, and one drefs to wear within doors, and 
another in public. 

Thefe things fettled, he fet fail from EphcAis wfth' his 
whole fleet, and reached tlic harbor of Piraeus the third 
day. At Athens he got himfelf initiated in the myfteries 
of Ceres, and from that city he took with him the library 
of Apellicon and Teian, in which were moft of the worlds 
of Ariftotleand Theophraftus, books at that time not fuf-' 
ficiently known to the world. When they were brought 
to Rome, it is faid that Tyrannio the grammarian prepar- 
ed many of them for puolication.* and -that Andronicus 
I he Rhodian, getting the manufcripts by his means, did 
actually publifti them, together with thofe indexes that 
are now in every body's hands. The old Peripatetics ap-' 
pear indeed to have been men of curiofity and erudition ; 
but they had neither met with many of Ariftotle's and 
Theophraftus's books, nor were thofe they did meet with 
correct copies ; becaufe the inheritance of Neleus the 
Scepfian, to whom Theophfaftus left his works, fell into 
mean and obfcure hands. 

During Sylla's (lay at Athens, he felt a painful numbnefs 
in his feet, which Strabo calls the Ufping ofthe^out. This 
obliged him to fail to ^depfus, for the benefit ot the warm 
baths, and where he lounged away the day with mimics and 
buffoons, and all the train of Bacchus. One day as he was 
walking by the feafide, fomefifhermen prefented him with 
a curious difli of fifh. Delighted with the prefent, he afked 
the people of what country they were, and when he heard 
they were Alseans, "What,'* faid he, " are any of the 
•* Alaeans then alive ?" for in purfuance of his vidlory at 
Orchomenus, he had razed three cities of Boeotia, Anthc- 
don, Larymna and Alaeae. The poor men were flruck 
dumb with fear, but he told them with a fmile, " They 

♦ The latin interpreter renders sycxiva-eta^ai intervertiJfCf and 
T)^cicT detournn, both which fignify converted to his own ufe. But 
they are certainly wrong. Avocrxtvaa-aa^cci has that fenfe. ' Be-- 
fides, Cicero and Strabo give Tyrannio a chara£ler that fets him 
abo^VjC any meanneis. 
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" ini£;ht go away quite happy, for they had brought very 
<* rclpe^able mediators with them." The Alaeans tell 
us, that from this time they took courage, and reedabliih- 
ed tbemfelves in their old habitations. 

Sylla, new recovered, pafled through ThcflTaly and Ma- 
cedonia to the fea, intending to crofs over from Dyrra- 
chium to Brundudum, with a fleet of twelve hundred fail. 
In that neighborhood (lands ApoUonia, near which is a 
remarkable fpot of ground called Nymphxum.* The 
lawns and meadows are of incomparable verdure, though 
interfperfed with fprings, from which continually iiTues 
iire. In this place, we are told, a fatyr was taken afleep, 
exactly fuch as flatuaries and painters represent to us. He 
was brought to Sylla, and interrogated in many lan^^uages 
who he was ; but he uttered nothing intelligible ; his ac- 
cent being harfh and inarticulate, iomething between the 
neighing of a horfe and the bleating of a goat. Sylla w as 
fiiocked with his appearance, and ordered him to be taken 
out of his prefence. 

When he was on the point of embarking with his 
troops, he began to be afraid, that as foon as they reached 
Italy, they would difperfe and retire to their refpe€live 
cities. Hereupon they came to him of their own accord, 
and took an oath that they fhould ftand by him to thelafl, 
and not wilfully do any damage to Italy. And as they 
faw he would want large fums of money, they went and 
colle^^ed each as much as they could afford, and brought 
it him. He did not, however, receive their contribution, 
but having thanked them for thsir attachment, and en- 
couraged them to hope the bed, he fet fail. He had to go, 
as he himfelf tells us, againil fifteen generals of the other 
party,whohad under them ho leis than two hundred and fif- 
ty cohorts. But heaven gave him evident tokens of fuccefs. 
He facriiiced immediately upon his landing at Tarentum, 
and the liver of the vi6tim had the plain iniprefllon f of a 

♦ In this place the Nymphs had an oracle, of the manner of 
confulting which, Dion (1, 41.) tells us feveral ridiculous ftories. 
Strabo fpeaktng of it in his feventh book, tells us the Nymphaeuni 
is a rock, out of which iffues fire, and that beneath itfi^w breams 
of flaming bitumen, 

"^ The prieftf traced the figures they wanted upon the liver 
on their hands, and by holding it very clofe, eafUy made the an 
preilaoii upoa it wiiile it was warm and pliant. 
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^^nrown of laurel with two ftrings hanging down. A littfe 
•before his f>aflage, there were feen in the day time upon 
Mount Hephaeum* in Campania two great heg:oats en. 
gagedy which ufed all the movements that men do in fight- 
ing. The phenomenon raifcd itfelf by dep^es from the 
earth into the air, where it difperied itfelf in the manner 
of ihadowy phantoms, and quite difappeared. 

A little after this, young Marius, and Nofbanus the 
confui, with two very powerful bodies, prefumed to attack 
Sylla, who, without any regular dii'pofition of his troops, or 
order of battle, by the mere valor and impetuofity of his 
foldiers, after having ilain kven thoufand of the enemy, 
obliged Norbanus to ieek a refuge within the walls of 
Capua. This fuccefs he mentions as the caufe why his 
foldiers 4id not defert but defpifed the enemy, though 
greatly fuperior in numbers. He tells us, moreover, that 
an enthufiailic fervant of Pontius in the town of Silvium, 
announced him vi6toriotts, upon the communicated autho- 
rity of Bellona, but informed him at the iame time, that if 
he did not hafien, the capitol would be burnt — Thisadlu- 
ally happened 00 the day predicted, which was the fixth 
of July. About this time it was that Marcus LucuUus, one 
uf Sylla^s officers, who had no more than (ixteen cohorts 
under his command, found himielf on the point of engag- 
ing an enemy who had lifty ; though he had the utmoft 
confidence in the valor of his troops, yet as many of them 
were without arms, he was doubtful about the onfet. 
While he was deliberating about the matter, a gehtle 
breeze bore from a neighboring field a<[uantity of flowers 
that fell on the ihields and helmets of the foldiers in fuch a 
manner that they appeared to be crowned with garlands. 
This circumilance had fuch «n effet\ upon them,t ^^^^ 
they charged the enemy with double vigorand courage^ 

* There is no fuch nounuin as Hcphaemn known. Livy mea- 
tions the hills of Tifau near Capua. 

f The ufe that the ancient Romans as well as Greeks-made of ea- 
ihuliafin and fuperftition, in war.particulairly, was fo great, and S^ 
''frequent, that it appears to take oiF much from the idea of their na- 
tive courage and valor. The flighteft circumftance, as in the im* 
probable tnfUnce 'Tef^ftrred to, of a preternatural kind, or bsiring 
the leaft fhadow of a rdtgious ceremony, would animate them t» 
^thofe exploits, which, though a rational valor, was certainly ca- 
pable of eifefling them, without fuch influence they would never 
'have undertaken. 
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killed eighteen thoufand, and became coin|>)ete maflers of 
the field, and of the camps. This Marcus Lucullus was 
brother to that Lucullus who afterwards conquered Mi- 
thridates and Tigranes. 

Sylla ftill faw himfelf furrounded with armies and pov^er- 
fnl enemies to whom he was interior in point of force, and 
therefore had recourfe to fraud. He made Scipio, one of 
the confuls, fome propofals for an accommodation, upon 
which many interviews and conferences enfued. But SylJa 
always findmg fome pretence for gaining lime, was cor- 
rupting Scipio's foldiers all the while by meiuis of his own, 
who were as well pra^lifed as their general in.every art of 
iblicitation. They entered their adverfaries camp, and, 
mixing among them, foon gained th«m over, fome by 
money, fome by fair promifes, and others by the moA 
insinuating adulation. At lafl Sylla advancing to their in- 
trenchments with twenty cohorts, Scipio's men (aitited 
-them as fellow foldiers, and came out and joined them $ 
fo that Scipio was left alone in his tent, where he was 
taken, but immediately after difmifled in fafety. Thefe 
twenty cohorts were Sylla's decoy birds, by which he drew 
forty more into hisrtet, and then brought them altogether 
into his camp. On this occa(ion Cafbo is reported to 
have (aid, that in Sylla he had to contend both with a fox 
and a lion, but the fox gave him the moft trouble. 

The year following young Marius being conful, and at 
the head of fourfcore cohorts, gave Sylla the challenge, 
Sylla was very ready to accept it that aay in particular on 
account of a dream he had the night bctbrc. He thought 
he faw old Marius, who had now been long dead, advifin^ 
his fon to beware of the enfuiiig day, as big with tnifchief 
to him. This made Sylla impatient for the combat. The 
Hrft ftcp he took towards it was to fend for Dolabell^, who 
had encamped at fome diftance. The enemy had blocked 
»p the roads ; and Sylk's troops were much harrafled in 
endeavoring to open them. Befides, a violent rain hap- 
pened to fkll^ arid ftill more incommoded them in their 
ivork. Hereupon the officers went and entreated Sylla to 
defer the battle till another day, fliowing him how his 
men were beaten out with fatigue, and feated upon the 
ground with their ihields under tliem* Sylla yielded to 
their arguments, though with great reluftanfte, and gave 
them, orders to entreqch themfelyes. 

They were juft begun to put thefe orders in ei^ecotioa, 
w]iea Marius rode boldly up in Iwpes of finding them djjf. 
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ferfed and in great diforder. Fortune feized this moment 
for accontipliflitDg Sylla's dream. His foldiers, fired with 
indignation, left their work, (luck their pikes in the tFench, 
and with drawn fwords and loud Aouts ran to the charge. 
The enemy made but a flight refinance ; they were rout- 
ed, and ta(i fiumbers (lain in their flight. Marius him* 
ieU fied to Prsenefte, where he found the gates fhut j but a 
rqpe wats let down, to which he faftened himfelf, and fo he 
was taken «p over the wall. 

Same authors indeed write, and among the reft Fenef- 
tella, that Marius faw nothing of the battle, but that being 
opprefled with watching and fatigue, he laid himfelf down 
in a (hade, after theiignal was given, and was not awakened 
without difiiculty when all was loft; Sylla fays, he lofi 
only three and twenty men in this battle, though he killed 
ten thoufand of the enemy, and t€K>k eight thoufand pri- 
fooei^* He waa equally fuccefsful with refpcfl to his lieu^ 
tefkants Pbmpey, Craftus, Metellus and Servilius, who 
without any miicarriage at ail, or with none of any confe- 
queoce, defeated great and powerful armies ; infomuch 
that Carbo, who wad the chief Aipport of the oppofite 
party, ftole out of Ms cani|) by night, and paOed over in- 
to Africa. 

The laft confii^^ Sylla had, was with Tclefmus the 
Sammte, who entered the lifts like a Irefh champion againlt 
«ne that was weary,and was near throwing him at the ve. 
ry gates of Rome. TeleTmus had collected a great body 
of fiQrces, wkh the: aflHlance of a Lucanian named Lara- 
p«akis, and w^s haftemngto the relief of Marius who was 
hefitged in Praemefte. But he got intelligence that Sylla 
and Pompey were advascmg againft him by long marches, 
the one to take hem in front and the other iix rear, and 
t^t faewaata the \»tmo& danger of being hemmed in, 
both before and behlad. In this cafe, like a roan of great 
abihlies and experience of the moil critical kind, he de* 
cai&ped by ni^, znd: marched with his whole army di- 
re£)ly t!Owatxia Rome ; which was in fo unguarded a con- 
dition, liiajt he might have entiered it without difficulty. 
But heftoppcd when he was only ten fiu^longs from the 
Colline Gate, and contented himfelf with pafling the night 
before the walls, greatly encouraged and elevated at the 
tltoiight of having outdone fo many great coramanders in 
poim o f general fhtp . 
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Early next morning the young nobility mounted tficfr 
horfes, and fell upon him. He defeated them, and killed 
a confiderable numper ; among the reft fell AppiusClaudi- 
us, a young man of i^rit, and of one of themoft iliuftrious 
families in Rome. The city was now full of terror and 
confufion — the women ran about the ftreets, bewailing 
themfelves, as if it was juft going to be taken by aflault— 
when Balbus, who was fent before by Sylla, appeared ad- 
vancing at full fpeed with feven hundred horic. He flop- 
ped juft long enough to give his horfcs time to cool, and 
then bridled them again, and proceeded to keep tke ene- 
my in play. 

In the mean time Sylla made his appearance, and having 
caufed his firft ranks to take a f peedy refreftimcnt, he began 
to put them in order of battle. Dolabelia and Torquatus 
ftrefled him to wait fome time, and not lead his men in that 
fatigued condition to an engagement that muft prove de- 
eifive. For he had not now to do with Carbo and Marius, 
hut with Samnites and Lucanians, the moft inveterate en- 
emies to the Roman name. However, he overruled their 
motion, and ordered the trumpets to found to the charge, 
though it was now fo late as the tenth hour of the day. 
There was no battle during the whole war fought with fuch 
ob'ftinacy as this. The right wing commanded by Craflus, 
had greatly the advantage ; but the left was much diftreft*. 
cd and began to give wsn^. Sylla made up to his aftiftance. 
He rode a white horie of uncommon fpirit and fwiftnefs ; 
and two of the enemy knowing him by it, levelled their 
ipears at him. He himfelf perceived it not, but his groom 
did, and with a fudden lam made the horfe fpring forward 
fo that the fpears only grazed his tail, and fixed themfelves 
in the ground. It is faid that in all his battles he wore in 
his boibm a fmall golden image of Apollo, which he 
brought from Delphi. On this occafion he kiffed it with 
particular devotion,* and addrefled it in thefe terms : — 
**0 Pythian Apollo, who haft condu6led the fortunate 
*• Cornelius Sylla through fo many engagements with ho. 
" nor ; when thou haft brought him to the threftiold of 
** his country, wilt thou let him fall there inglorious by 
*' the hands of his own citizens V 

* By this it appears, that the heathens tnade the fame ufcof the 
images of thcic goda, which the RoxnaBift? do of images and re* 

Hcs. 
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After this a6^ of <!evoHon, Sylla endeavored to rally his 
men ; feme- he entreated, fbrne he threatened, and others 
he forced back to tlie charge. But at length his whole left 
wing was routed, and he was obliged to mix with the fngi- 
tives to regain his camp, after having loft raany of his 
friends of the higheft dtftinftion. A good number, too, 
of thofe who came out of the city to fee the battle, were 
trodden- under foot and peri fhed. Nay, Rome itfelfwas 
thought to be abfohitely loil ; and the fiege of Prsenefte, 
where Mariiis had taken up his quarters, near being raifed. 
For after the defeat many of the fugitives repaired thither, 
and defired Lucretius Ofella who had the di region of the 
fiege, to quit it immediately, becaufe (they faid) Sylla was 
flain, aud his enemies mailers of Rome. 

But the fame evening, when it was quite dark, there 
came perfons to Sylla*s catnp, on thepartof CrafTus, to 
defire refreChments for him and his foldiers. For he had 
detected the enemy, and purfued themto Antemna, where 
he was fet down to befiege them. Along with this news. 
Sylla was informed, that the greateft part of the enemy was. 
cut off in the action. As foon therefore, as it was day, 
he repaired to Antemna. There three thoufand of the 
©ther fti6lion fent deputies to him to intercede for mercy ; 
and he promifed them impunity, on condition that they 
would come to him after Ibme notable ft roke againft the 
reft of his enemies. Confiding in his honor, they fell 
upon another corps, and thus many of them were flain by 
the hands of their fellow foldiers. Sylla, however, coU 
le^d thefe, and what was left of the others, to the num* 
ber of fix thoufand, into the Circus ; and at the fame time 
aflffembled the fenate in the temple ot Bellona. The mo- 
ment-he begatt his harangpe, his foldiers, as they had been 
owtered, fell tipon thofe fix thoufand poor wretches, and 
cut thetn in pieces. The cfy of fuch a number of people 
il^ff^red in a place of no great extent, as may well be 
iniagined, was very dreadful. The fenators were ftruck 
with affoniftunent. But he with a firm and unaltered 
oountcn^rvre continuing his difcourfe, ** Bade them at- 
" tend to what he was faying, and not trouble themfelves 
'^abeiat wh^t was doing without ; for the noife they heard 
*♦ came only from feme malefactors, whom he ordered to^ 
**betAaftif©d."' 

1 a. a 
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It was evident from hence to the leaft difcerning among^ 
ttie Romans, that they were not delivered from tyranny r 
they had only changed their tyrant. Marius, indeed, 
from the firfl was of a harfh and fevere difpoiition, and 
power did not produce, it only added to his cruelty. But 
Sylla, at the beginning, bore profperity with great modera- 
tion ; though he (eemed more attached to the patricians, 
it was thought he would proteft the rights of the people ;. 
he had loved to laugtl from his youth, and had been fo 
companionate that he often melted into tears. This change 
in him, therefore, could not but cad a blemiih uppn power. 
On his account it was believed, that high nonors and 
fortunes will not fuffer men's manners to remain in their 
original Hmplicity, but that it begets in them infolence^ 
arrogance, and inhumanity. Whether power does really 
produce fuch a. change of difpofition, or whether it only 
difplays the native badnefs of the heart, belongs however 
to another department of letters to inquire* 

Sylla now turning himfelf to kill and to deftroy, filled 
the city with maffacres, which had neither nuniber nor 
bounds. He even gave up many perfons againfl whom he 
had no complain t» to the private revenge of his creatures. 
At lafl one of the young nobility, named Caius Metellus,. 
ventured to put thefe qiiedions to him in the fenate — 
** Tell us, Sylla, when we (hall have an end of our calam*- 
** ities ? How far thou wilt proceed,, and when we may 
*'h«pe thou wilt flop.? We afk thee not to fpare thofe 
** whom thou haft marked out for punifhment, butweaik. 
** an exemption from anxiety for thofe whom thou haft 
** determined to fave." Sylla faid," He did not yet know 
"whom he fiiould fave." "Then," replied Metellus,> 
" let us know whom thou intended to deftroy ;" and Sylla. 
anfwered, "Heweuld doit." Some, indeed, afcribe the. 
lad reply to Aufidius,.one of Sylla's flatterers. 

Immediately upon this, he profcribed eighty citizen s,. 
without confulting, any of the magidratrs in the lead. 
And as the public expreded their indignation at this, the 
fecond day after heiprofcribed two hundred and twenty 
more, and as many on the third. Then he told the peo- 
pile from the rojfrum, '' He had now profcribed all that he > 
" remembered ; and fuch as he had forgot, mud come into-* 
*• fome future profcription." Death was the punidnpentr 
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fie or4aliied for mxy oae who Ihould harbor or fave a per* 
fon profcribed, without excepting a brother, a fon, or a 
parent t Such was to be the reward of humanity ! But ' 
two talents were to be the reward of murder, whether ic 
were a flave that killed his xnaOer, or a fon his father I 
The mod unjuft circumfLance, however, of all, feemed to 
be, that he declared the fons and grandfons of profcribed - 
perfons infamous, and confifcated their goods i 

The lifts were put up not only at Rome, but in all the 
cities of Italy^ Neither temple of the gods, nor paternal 
dwelling, nor hearth of hofpitality, was any protection 
againd murder* Huibands were difpatched in the bofoms 
of their wives, and fons in thofe of their mothers. Ahd 
the facrifices to refcntment and revenge, were nothing to 
to thofe who fell on account of their wealth. So that it 
was a common faying among the ruffians^ '* His fine houfe 
** was the death of Uich a one, his gardens of another^ 
" and his liot baths of a third." Q^intus Aurelius, a 
quiet man, who thought he could have no (hare in thoie 
miferies, but that which co^ paflion gave him, carae one 
day into the /om/Ti, and out ot curioAty read the naroes of 
the profcribed. Finding his own, however, atnong the 
reft, he cried out, " Wretch that I am ! -my Alban villa' 
'* purfues me ;'' and he had not gone far before a ruffian 
came .u.p and killed him. 

In the mdan time young Marius being taken*, fitw 
himfelf. SylJa then came to Prsnefte, where at •firft he* 
tried theinhabitiaDts,and had them executed Cingly, But 
afterwards ^9<^Bg he had not leifure for fuch formalities,' 
he cpHe6led them to the number of twelve thoufand, and 
ordered them to be put to death, excepting only one who 
had formerly entertained him at his houfe. This mail with 
a noble fpirit, told him, " He would never owe his life to 
** the deuroyer of his country -," and voluntarily mixing 
with the crowd, he died with his fellow citizens ! The- 
ftrangeft, however, of all his proceedings, was that with 
refpect to Cataline. This wretch had killed his own brother 
during the civil war, and now he defired Sylla to put him 
among the profcribed, as a perfon ilili alive j which he' 

* He was not tak«i ; but as he was endeavoring to make Kti- 
tfcape by a (ubtcrrancous paflage, he found it befet by Sylla's foU^ 
4<«rs ', whcieupon he ordered one of hb flavcs lo ktU him*. 
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nuMie so difhMhy- of dotfi§. Ca^aiiiM, in wtUPiiy wenf and 
killed 0110 MsM«i>s Murw* i^howas olthe oppotite fa^ion, 
brought ^18 head lo SylWi, a»lie hi u^ion Jtis tribunal in 
the /^um, aod tihon washed hU ha«d& intheluflnal wafcr,*^ 
at trh« dodr of Af»oUa*8 temple, which was jnft by. 

Thefe maflTacres were not the only thing* that a4Ht^^ the 
IiQiXiaa&. JHe declared him/elf di^tafor, pevivir.g that ofiice 
in his own favor, though there had. been no i«4lance of it 
tJor. an hundjred and twenty years. Ue got a decree of am- 
ixofty far ak he bad done ; and, as to the future, it invefled 
him with poaver of lii« and death, of coa^ircating, oi co- 
ionising, of buiidang or denfiolifhiag' cities, of giving or 
talking away kiagdoins at his pkaftire. Ke e«ercifed his 
power ia f«ich aa inipient anddefpoti^ manner with regsa^V 
to cojiftioated goods, that his appUoaMofis of them from the> 
t ril9iunai.\iraBns mor^ff iatolerabk tbant hecoiWircattio^^a thesi- 
li^WfiS;. .Xfe gacre to handf^cae proftitutes, to (>arpeiB8', to 
b^ift'ooiiSy aiid tiie iQxyfl wicked oif hi« enfranci^fed ilav«$, . 
tjjR n9v«nires of w)vo]e cities and provinces, and ci)inpeUed' 
woooaaa a5 c^adition to manfy^ioiiie of thoib rufilaas. 
..Ha.WAS dafivoua ^f an aiiiauoe witli Poaipey the @i»eaty 
a^d ntade^mdivorcetha wifehe bad, in order tohts mar- 
rying «di<iiiiiia, the sdbughterof ScauVus byhis-ovf^n wife 
Me^tty thoi^ bt hstA ta foiice her fpom Iifaniu« @}a- 
brio, by whom fhe was pregnant. ■ The youiv^ lady^ lk>«^ 
e^ita^i diedklchiytod, in: the hf)u/e af Boitip«y,^etp i«een4 

. Lucre tiMB Ofialla, asho had berieg«di^llain«is>in'P^aBiiel^, . 
npiw aljpired to.the confalfbip, and ^repai^d lo^ fue for it. 
%Aki, iorbade him to proceed $ and whciv be^finw that hi- 
QVA^idftnce of hi^ialiere^ withtbe f;)eopl«) he ap peared'aot- 
^filfbl^Aodiag in public as aomdi^e, hafent one of t^e. 
Q9niMiiriQii£:wbOiattJBfQdjsd him, to difpatch that brave man, 
w^le^lne JUB]ifei£rat-an hisirtbunalin tile tefUple of Cft^r 
^ftd.Polilui, and ktoked down ivpon ibe* murder, '^he 
PfqpiojQifiE£ii.tha centi^r^ion^ and brougiit him' with loud 
oo^Tipkiiitet before Sylk^ He -comtiian ded' A tence, and told 
t^m thje tiling: was done. by his> or4erS' t'lie cenUirion 
tterrtS^^ew^s tdibe^dtfntiiTed immediate}y« 

• t Him lis «kotb«r*iiifiaB€»of.a HeSthen cuftom adopted Hy the 
Rj^diaqD^iH i^oftaBQlurioQ fifom>thc ui«i>l this bofy water -«iQ||jeon- 
fidered b.y the (&E6«bt m aibri;of««xoommoAl6aUon. W^ fi nd (Edi " 
pus prohibitisg it to the- murderers of Latus. Sopkoc, Oepid, A£i. 
ii. fc. t. 



Aboot this time he led up his triumph, which was mag. 
niiicent for the difplay of wealth, ana of the royal fpoils,. 
which were a new ipe6^acle ; but that which crowned all, 
was Aie proceifion of the exiles. Some of the mod iiluftri- 
ous and mod powerful of the citizens followed the chariot, 
and called Sylla their favtor and father, becaufe, by his 
means it was that they returned to their country, and were 
redored to their wives and children. When the triumph 
was over, he gave an account of his great a£lions in a let 
fpeech to the people, and was no lefs particular in relating; 
the inftances of his good fortune, than thofe of his valor. 
He even concluded with an order, that for the future he 
fhould be called Felix (that is the fortunate.) But in 
writing to the Grecians, and in his anfwers to the appli- 
cations, he took the additional name of £paphroditu8 (the 
fa'vorite of Venus,) The infcription upon the trophies 
leftamongus, is, Lucius Cornelius SyllaEpaphro- 
DiTUs. And to the twins he had by Metella, he gave 
the names of Faudus and Fauda, which, in the Roroaa 
language, fignides aufpictous and happy, 

A dill dronger proof of his placing more confidence in 
his good fortune, than in his achievements, was his laying 
down the di6tatordiip. After he had put an infinite num- 
ber of people to death, broke in upon the conditution^ 
and changed the form of gQvernment, he had the hardi- 
ncfs to leave the people full power to choofe confuls again ; 
while he himfelf, without pretending to any diretlion of 
their fuffrages, walked about \he forum as a privateman, 
and put it in the power of any per ion to take his life. In 
the fird eledlion he had the mortification to fee his enemy 
Marcus Lepidus, a bold and enterp fifing man, declared 
conful, not by his own intered, but by that of Pompey^ 
^ho on this occafion exerted himfelf with the people. 
And when he faw Pompey going off happy in his viftory, 
be called him to him and faid, " No doubt, young man, 
** your politics are very excellent, fince you have prefer- 
" red Lepidus to Catulus, the word and mod dupid of 
** men to the bed. It is high time to awake and be up- 
" on your guard, now, you have drengthened your ad- 
** verfary againd yourfelf .** Sylla fpoke this from fome- 
thing like a prophetic fpirit ; for Lepidus foon a£ted with 
theutmoft inlolence, as Pompey's declared enemy. 
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9y 11 a gtTe the people a magnifioent entertafrtnicnt, on 
aceotmtof his dedicating the tenths of his fubflance to 
Hereutes. The proiriiions were fo overabundant, that a 
great quantity ^f^$ throinti every day into the rrvser ; and 
t^ewine that was drank, was forty years (Ad at leaft. In 
the midft of this fcafting, which laded many days, Kfeteila 
fickened and died. As the priefts forbade him fo approach 
her, and to have his houfe defiled with mourning, he (hnt 
her a bill of dfvorce, and ordered her to be carried to an- 
Qther hoofe while the breath was in her body. His fuper- 
/tition made him very punflilioos in obferving thefc laws 
of the priefJs ; but by giving into the utmoft^roiufions, he 
tvanfgrefftd a law of his own, which limited the expenfe 
of funerals. He broke i-n upon hi« own fomptnary law 
too, with r€fpe<5l to diet, by pafling his time in the moft 
extravagant banqtiets, and having recowrfc to debauches 
to combat anxiety. 

A few months after he prcfcnted the people with a fljow 
©f gladiators. And as at that time men andwoiften had 
no feparate places, but fat promifcuoufly if» tlie theatre, a 
woman of great beauty, and of one of the beft families, 
Iiuppened to fit near Sylla. She was the daughter of Mef- 
fela, and fifler to the orator Hor^enfms ; her name Valeria ; 
.and flie had lately been divorced from her huibaad. This 
woman, coming behind 8ylb, touched him, and took off 
9 Httle of the nap of his robe, and then returned to her 
place. Sylla looked at her, quite atnazed at her famili- 
arity ; when (he faid, " Wonder not, my lord, at what I 
** have done j I had only a mind to fhare a Httle in your 
** good fortune.** Sylla was far ftrom being difpJeafed j 
Oft the contrary it appeared that he was fl^aJt^ered very 
agreeably. For 1^ lent to aft her nanfte, and to ifiquire 
iiito her family and chara€l«r. Then foMowed an ex- 
change of amorous re^rd»and fmiles j wiiieh ended inu 
contradl and marriage. The lady, perhaps, wa« not to 
bfeme. Btit Sylla, though he got a woman of rfepul«tion 
and great accompliftiments, yet came into the match upon 
wrong principles. Like a yoiith, he wa??caught witft (oft 
looks and fangviifhing airs, things that aie Wi>iitto excite 
the lowclt of the paHions. 

* Yet, notwithftanding he li«d married fb extraoixiirary 
a wom^in, he continued his cotnmeree with -aft reflR?s and fc-j 



male muficia^s, and fat diinkiflg whole days with a parcel 
oi buffoons about him. His chief favorites at this time 
were Roicius the comedian, Sorex the mimic, and Metro* 

bius, who ufed to a6t a woman's part ; • » # 

«**• «• • •#« 

* * • • ♦ ♦. Thefe coiirfes 

added ilrength to a diilemper^ that was but flight at the 
beginning j and for a long time he knew not that he had 
an abicefs within him. This abfcefs corrupted his fleih, 
•ind turned it all into lice ; fo that, though he had many 
perfons employed both day and nieht to clean him, the 
part taken away was nothing to that which remained. 
iiis whole attire, his baths, his bafons, and his food were 
tilled with that perpetual ftux of vermine and corruption. 
And though he bathed many times a day, to deanfe and 
purify himlelf ; it was in vain. The corruption came on 
lb fa(t, that it was impoiCbie to overcome it. 

We are told, that among the ancients, Aca(!us, the fon 
of Peljas, died of this (icknefs ; and of thofe that come 
nearer our times, Alcman the poet, Pherecydes the divine, 
Callidhenes the Olynthian, who was kept in clofe priibn, 
and Mucius the lawyer. And if after thefe we may take 
notice of a man who did not diftinguiili himfelf by any 
thing laudable, but was noted another way, it may be 
mentioned, that the fugitive Have Kunus, who kindled up 
the ServiU war in Sicily, and was afterwards taken and 
carried to Rome, died there of thisdifeafe. 

Sylla not only farefaw his death, but has left fomethiag 
relating to it in his writings. He finifbed the twenty^ 
iecond book of hi& Commentaries only two days before 1^ 
died ; and he tells us that the Chaldaeans had predicted, 
that after a life of glory he would depart in the height of 
iiis profperity. He farther acquaints us, that his fon who 
died a little before Metella, appeared to him in a dream, 
dreiled in a mean garment, ana defired him to bid adieu 
to his cares, and g9 along with him to his mother Metella, 
*ith whom he ftiould live at eafe, and^iyoy the charms 
of tranquility. He did n^t, however, withdraw his-atten» 
*ion from public affairs. It was but ten days before his 
death that he reconciled the contending parties at Puteoli*, 
•nd gave them afet of laws for the regulation of their police« 

* U the Greek Dichjsarckia^ which ii another name for Pu$eoiL 
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And the very da)r before he died, upon information thsi 
the qinedor Granius would not pay what he was indebtec 
to the f!ate, but waited for his death to avoid paying it a 
all, he fent for him into his apartment, planted his ferv 
ants about him, and ordered them to flrangle hiro. Th* 
violence with which he fpoke, drained him fo much> tha 
the irapofthume broke, and he voided a vaft quantity o 
blood. His (Irength now failed fail, and after he bac 
paflTed the night in great agonies, he expired. He lefi 
two young children by Metella ; and Valeria, after hii 
death, was delivered of a daughter, called Poftbuma ^ 2 
name given of courfe by the Romans to iuch as are born 
after the death of their father. 

Many of Sylla's enemies now combined with Lepidus, 
to prevent his having the ufual honors of burial : fiut 
Pompey, though he was fomewhat difpleafed at Sylla, 
becaufe, of all his friends, he had left him only out of his 
will, in this cafe interpofed his authority j and prevailed 
tipon feme by his intereft and entreaties, and on others 
by menaces, to drop their oppofition. Then he convey- 
ea the body to Rome, and conducted the whole funeral j 
not only with fecurity, but with honor. Such was the 
<iiiantity of fpices brought in by the women, thatexclufive 
of thofe carried in two hundred and ten baikets, a figure 
of Sylla at full length, and of a li^ior befides, was made 
entirely of cinnamon and the choiceft frankincenfe. The 
day hapuened to be fo cloudy, and the rain was fo much 
expeflea, that it was about the ninth hour* before the 
corpfe was carried out. However, it was no foonerlaidi 
upon the pile, than a briflc wind blew, and raifed fo flrongi 
a flame, that it was confumed immediately. But afterj 
the pile was burnt down, and the fire began to die out,j 
•a great rain fell, which lafted till night. So that his good 
fortune continued to the laft, and aflifled at his funeral 
His monument ftands in the Campus Martius ; and thr 
tell us he wrote an epitaph for himtelf to this purport 
** No friend ever did me fo much good, or enemy fo muc 
'*' harm, but I repaid him with intereft.** 

• Three in the^fteraoon. 
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LYSANDER AND SYLLA, 

COMPARED. 



E have now gone through the life of Svlla, and will 
proceed to the comparifon. This, then, Lyfandcr and 
he have in common, that they were entirely indebted to 
themfelves for their rife. But Lyfander has this advan- 
lage, that the high offices he gained were with the confent 
of the people, while the conftitution of his country was in 
a found and healthy f^ate ; and that he got nothing by 
force or by a6ling againft the laws — 

In civil broils the worft of men may rife. 

So it was then in Rome. The people were (6 corrupt, 
and the republic in fo flckly a condition, that tvrants 
fprung up on every fide. Nor is it any wonder it Syll^ 
gained the afcendant, at a time when wretches like Glau- 
cias and Saturninus expelled fuchmen as Metellus ; when 
the fons ofconfuis were murdered in the public aflemblies ; 
when men fupported their feditious purpofes with 
foldiers purchafed with money, and laws were ena^- 
ed with fire and fword and every fpecies of violence.* 

Infuchaftateofthings, I do not blame the man who raif. 
cd himfelf to fupreme power ; all Tfay is, that when the 
commonwealth was in lo depraved and defperate a condi- 
tion, power was no evidence of merit. But fincc the laws 
and public virtue never fiourifted more ^t Sparta tliaR 
when Lyfander was fent upon ttie higheft and mod im- 
portant commiflions, we may conclude that he was thebeft 
among the virtuous, and firft among the great. Thus the 
one, though he often furrendered the command, had it as 
often reftored to him by his fellow citizens, becaufe his 
virtue which alone has a claim to the prize of honor, 
continued ftill the fame.f The other, after lie was oncfc 

* We need oo otiher inftances than this to (how that a -^publican 
governmeiit will never do in corrupt times. 

+ Whatkind of virtuecan Plutarch poffibly afcribcto Lyfander ; 
— Unleis he means of military virtue-— Undoubtedly hewas a mas 
of the greateft duplicity of charafler, of the greateft profaneneft-^ 
For he corrupted the priefU and proftituted the honm: of thegod^ 
to gratify his perfonal envy and ambitJon» 

Vol. III. P 
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appointed general, ufurped the coitimancl, and kept in 
arms for ten yearsyfometimes (lylmg himfelf couful, iome- 
times proconfuly and fometimes dictator, but was always 
in reality a tyrant. 

It is true, as we have obferved above, Lyfander did at- 
tempt a change in the Spartan conOitution, but he took a 
milder and more legal method than Sylla. It was by per* 
fi^aHon,* not by arms, he proceeded ; nor did he attempt 
to everturn every thing at once. He only wanted to cor- 
rect the eflablifhment as to kings. And indeed it feenied 
natural that in a ftate which had the fuprcrae direction of 
Greece, on account of its virtue, rattier than any other 
fuperiority, merit (hould gain the fceptre. For as the 
hunter and the jockey do not fo much conHderthe breed, 
as the dog or horfe already bred ; (for what if the foal 
ihould prove a mule ?) fo the politician would entirely mifs 
his aim, if, inilead of inquiring into the qualities of a per- 
son for firfl raagiilrate, he looked upon nothing but his fa* 
xnily. Thus the Spartans depofed fome of their kings, be- 
caufe they had not princely talents, but were perfons of 
no worth or confequence. Vice even with high birth, is 
difhouorable ; and the honor which virtue enjoys is all 
her own ; family has no Aiare in it. 

They were both guilty of inju/lice, but Lyfander /or his 
friends, aiid Sylla againji his. Moii ot Lyfander's frauds 
were committed for his creatures, and it was to advance to 
high nations and abfolute power that he dipped his hands 
in fo much blood ; whereas Sylla envied Pompey the army, 
and Dolabella the naval command he had given them ; and 
he attempted to take them away. And when Lucretius 
Ofella, alter the greatefl and moil faithful fervices, folicited 
the confulfhip, he ordered him to be dif patched before his 
eyes. Terror and difmav feized all the world, when they 
iaw one of his beil frienas thus murdered. 

If we conlider their behavior with refpe6l to riches and 
pleafure, we fhall find the one tlie prince, and the other 
the tyrant. When the power and authority of Lyfander 
were fo extenfive, he was not guilty of one afl of intem- 
perance or youtliful diflipation. He, if any man, avoided 
the fling of that proverb. Lions ivitbin ^ogn, find foxes 
nv'ttbout. So fober, {o regular, fo .worthy of a Spartan, 
yv^ts his manner of living. Sylla, on the other hand^ 

^ It was by hypocrify, by profane and impious expedieoiis^ 
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iteither let poverty fet hounds to his paffiolis Sft htsyoiith, 
nor years in his age. But as> Saluft fays, while he wa<i 
giving his countrymen laws for the regulation of marri^ies 
and for promoting fobriety, he indulged himfelf in adu^^ 
tery and every fpecies of luft. 

By his debaucheries he fo drained the public treafurcs, 
that he was obliged to let many cities in alliance and fricnd- 
Aip with Rome purchafe independence and the privilege 
of being governed only by their own laws ; though at the 
fame time he was daily confifcating the richeft and beft 
houfes in Rome. Still more immenfe were the fums he 
fquandered upon his flatterers. Indeed, what bounds or 
moderation could be expe6led in his private gifts, when 
his heart was dilated with wine, if we do but attend to one 
Jnftance of his behavior in public ? One day as he was fell* 
ing a confiderable eftate, which he wanted a friend to 
have M an undcrprice, another offered more, and the crier 
proclaiming the advance, he turned with indignation to 
the people, and faid, " What outrage and tyranny is this^ 
*' nfy fnends that I am not allowed to difpofe of my own 
** fpoils as I pleafe ?" 

Par from fuch rapaeioufnefs, Lyfander; to the fpoils he 
fent his countrymen added his own (hare. Not that I 
praife him in that ; for perhaps he hurt Sparta more ef- 
fcntially by the money he brought into it, than Sylla did 
Rome by that which he took from it. I only mention it 
as a* proof of the little regard he had for riches. It was 
fomething very particular, however, that Sylla, while he 
abandoned himfelf to all the profufion of luxury and ex- 
penfc, fhould bring the Romans to fobriety ; whereas Ly-. 
fander fubjetled the Spartans to thofe paflions which he 
rcftrained in himfelf. The former a6led worle than his 
own laws dire6ted, and the other brought his people to aft 
worfe than himfelf ; for he filled Sparta with the love of 
that which he knew how to defpife. Such they were in 
their political capacity. 

As tomilitaryatchievementsandaflsof generalihip, the 
number of viftories, and the dangers he had to combat, 
Sylla is beyond colnparifon. Lyfander, indeed, gained 
♦^o naval vi Tories ; to which we may add his taking of 
Athens ; for; though that afFair was not difficult in the ex- 
ecution, it was glorious in its l*onfequences. As to his mif- 
carriagc in Bxotia and at Haliartus, ill fortune, perhaps, 
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Iiad fome cODcern in it, but it was princip^Iy <nvii]g to 
mdiicretion ; fince he would not wait for the great lein- 
6>rcement which the king was bringing from Plataea, and 
irhich was upon the point of joining him, but with an ill- 
timed refentment and ambition inarched up to the walls. 
Hence it was, that he was flain by fome troops of no con. 
iideration, who fallied out to the attack. He fell not as 
Cleombrotus did at Leu^tra, who was (lain as he was mak- 
ing head agatnft an impetuous enemy ; not like Cyrus, or 
Kpaminondas, who received a mortal wound as he was 
rallying his men and enfuring to them the vidlory. Thefe 
great men died the death of generals and kings/ ButLy- 
/ander threw away his life inglorioufl^ like a common fol- 
dier or defperate adventurer. By his death he fliowed 
how right tne ancient Spartans were in not choofing to fight 
againd ftone walls, where the braveft man in the world 
s»ay be killed ; I will not lay by an iniignificant Bisin, but 
by a child or a woman* So Achilles is faid to have been 
Ualn by Paris at the gates of Troy. On the other hand, fo 
tnaoy pitched battles were won by Sylla, and fo many 
myriads of enemies killed, that it is not eafy tp number 
them. He took Rome itielf twice,* and the Piraeus at 
Athens, not by famine, as Lyfander had done, but by af- 
fault, after he had defeated Archelaus in feveral great bat- 
tles at land, and forced htm to take refuge in his fleet. 

It is a material point,toQ to confider what genoraU they 
had to oppofe. I can look upon it as no mora than tlic 
play of children, to have beaten Antiochus, who was no 
better than Alcibiades^ pilot, and to have outwitted Phi- 
locles the Athenian demagogue, 

A man wbofe toague was (harpened— not his (word. 

Mitbridates would not Iwre compared them with his 
groom, nor Marhia with one of his li6lors» But Sylla had* to 
contend with princes, confuls, generals^ and tribunes of the 
highed infi^uence and abili.ties ; and, to name but a few of 
them. Who among the Romans was more formidable than 
Marius ; among the kings, more powerful than Mithri- 
ridates ; or among the people of Italy, more warlike than 

* Whatever military merit he miglit difplay in otbqr battles, be 
had certaialy none in the taking of Rome. For It was not gencral- 
Oiip) but nccciTtty that btought it into hiibandi. 
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famponius and Telefinus? Yet Sylla baniflied the fir^^* 
&bdued thefeccond, and killed the other two. 

What is of more confequence, in my opinion, tlian tmy 
thing yet mentioned, is, that Lyfander was fupported in 
all his enterprifes by his friends at home, and owed all his • 
fuctefe to their afliChuice ;- whereas Sylla, a banifhed man, . 
overpowered by a fadtion, at a time when his enemies were 
expeUinghis wife,, deftroying his houfe, and putting his 
frieods to death, fought the battles of his country on the 
plains of Beeotia agaiim armies that could not be number- 
ed,. and was victorious in her caufe.- This was not all ; 
Mkhridates offered to fecond him with all his power and > 
join chilli with, all hi« forces againil his enemies at Rome». 
yet he refaixed not the lea^i of his demands, nor (howed him « 
thel«aft€(mntenance. He would not fo much as return 
hi& ialulation, or give him his hand, till he promifed in 
perfon to relinquiih Afia, to deliver up his (hips, and to - 
reftore By thy ma and Cappadociato their refpe6tive kings. « 
There was nothing in the whole conduct of Sylla more - 
glorious, or that (bowed greater magnanimity, tie pre- 
&rred the public gopd to his own ; like a dog of generous • 
breed, he kept his hold till his adverfary had gi^a out^ » 
and after that he turned to revenge his own caufe; 

The different methods they .obierved with refpe^ to the * 
Athenians, contribiite not alittleto niark their cl)ara6ter$. . 
Syila, thottgbthey bore arms againd him for Mithridates^ . 
after hehad taken their-city^ indulged them with their li- 
berty and the privilege of their own laws ; Xyfander (how- 
ed no ibrt of compaiuon for a people of late fo glorious and 
powerful, but abolifhed the popular government, and fet 
over them ^e moil cruel and unjuft of tyrants. 

Perhaps, we (hall not be wide of the truth, if we conclude, 
that in the life of Sylla there are more great actions, and in 
Lyfander's fewer faults $ if we alitgn to the Grecian the ^ 
prize oi temperance and prudence, and to the Roman thati: 
of valor and capacity for war* 

3' Pa 
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ERIPOLTAS the diviner,* wfco contfuaiBd kJng 
©phelras and his fubjc^^s from ThelTaly into Bofrotia* left 
a family that ftoiirifhed for many years* The greeted 
part of that family dwelt in Chaerenea, where they firft 
edablifhed themfelves, after the expulfion of thebar&ari«n«. 
But as they were of a gallant and martial turn, and'never 
fpared themfelyes in time of adion, they fell in the wars 
with the Medes and the Gauls. There remained only a. 
young orphan, named Damon, and furnanted Petipoltas. 
Damon, in beauty of perfon, and dignity of mtady far ez« 
eeeded all oi his age, but he was of a harA and moroie 
temper, unpolifhed by education. 

He was now in the dawn of youth, when a Roman officer 
who wintered with his company in Chasronea, conceived 
-a criminal pafTton^ for him; and ^ as he found folictlat ions 
and|^e'fents of no avail, he was preparing to ufe force. 
U feeliis, hedefpifed ourcity, whofe affairs were then in a 
bad Htuation, and whofe fmallnefs and poverty rendered it 
sin obje^ of no importance. As Damon dreaded fome 
violence, and withai Was higMy provolted at the paft at> 
tempts, he formed a deiign againft the officer's life, and 
drew fome of his comrades into the fcheme* The number 
was bnt fmati, that the matter might be moce private ; in. 
faft they were no more than (ixteen. One night they 
daubed their faces over with foot, alter they had drank 
thcmfclvcs irp to ti pitch of elevation, and next morning, 
1^1 1 upon the Roman as he was facrificing in the market 
place. The moment they had killed him, and a number 
of thofe that were about him, they fled out of the city. 
All was now in confufion* The fenate o£ ChsMoaea met,, 
and condemned the aflaflina to death, in order to excuse 
themfelves to the Romans. Hut as the magiftrates Tup- 
ped together according to cuftom, Damon' and his accom- 
Elices returned in the evening, broke into the town hali, 
illed every man- of them, and then made off again. 

• Plutarch here introduces an obfcurc and dirty ftory, for thfr 
fikt of talking of the pjacc of bi» nativity. 
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ft happened that Lucius LucuUus, who was going upoa 
Tome expeditioof marched that w|iy. He topped to make 
an inquiry into the affair, which was quite recent, and 
found that the city wa$ (o far from being acceifary to the 
death of the Roman officer, that it was a con fide rable fuf- 
ferer itiellL He therefore withdrew the garrifoni and 
took the loldiers with him. 

Damon, for his part, committed depredations in the 
adjacent country, and greatly harraflfed the city. The 
Chsroneans enaeavored to decoy him by frequent meflag. 
es and decrees in his favor ; and when they had got him 
among them asain, they appointed him mafter of the- 
wreftling ring ; Dttt foon took opportunity to difpatch him 
as he was anointiag himfelf in the bagnio. Our fiitliera 
tell uSy that for a long time certain fpe<5lres appeared on 
that fpot, ami fad groans were heard ; for which reafon the 
doors of the bagnio were walled up. And to this very day 
thofe who live in that neighborhood imajgine that they fee 
Orange fights, and are alarmed with doleful voices. There 
are fome remains however, of Damon's family, who live 
moftly in the town of Stiris in Phocis. Thefe are called,* 
according to the ^olic dialedt, AJb^Umemoi^ that is, «f #«(x- 
facedj on account of their ancestor's having fmeared his^ 
face with foot, when he went about the aiTai&natioa. 

The people of Orchomenus, who were neighbors to the 
Chaeroneans, having fome pmejudice againft them, hired a 
Roman informer to accufe the city of the murder of thoie 
^^ fell by the hands of Damon and his aflbciates, aad to 
profecute it as if it had been an individual. The caufe 
came before the governor of Macedonia, for the Romans 
had not yet fent pnttors into Greece ; and the perfofls em- 
ployed to plead for the city, appealed to the tedimony of 
l4iciinQ». Upon this the governor wrote to Lucullus,* 
who gave a true aecouat of the affair, and b^ that mcaa» 
delivered Chasronea from utter ruin. 
' Our forefathers; m gratitude for their pre{crvation,r 
ercd^ed a marble ihrtue to LucuUu« in the market place,, 
cloie by thatof Bacchusi And though many ages are fiace 
ciapfed, we are of opinion that the^bligation ea^teods even 
to tts. We are periuaded teo, ihal a-repieiitatatioa of the 

* la the Attic dislea it would be Hv&TttigMiyw* TUJSa^ 
>««• lb* vcRiaoitiar diak^ of the Phociaiu. 
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body is not comparable to that of the mind and the manners, 
and therefore, in this work of Hyes compared, (haU infen 
his. We fhail, however, always adhere to the tni^h ; and 
Lucullus will think himfelf fufficiently repaid by our per. 
petuating the memory of his a6lions. He cannot want, 
in return for his tnie teftimony, a falfe and fictitious ac- 
count of himfelf. When a painter has to draw a fine and 
elegant form, which happens to have fome Httle blemifh, 
we do liot want him entirely to pafs over that bleraifli, nor 
yet to mark it with exadlnefs. The one would ipoil the 
beauty of the picture, and the other deftroy the,* likenefs. 
So in our prefent work, fince it is very difficult, or rather 
impoiHble, to find any life whatever without its fpots and 
errors, we muft fet the good qualities in full light, with all 
the likenefs of truth . But we confider the faults and ftaine 
that proceed either from fome fudden paifion or from po- 
litical necelfity, rather as defe6ls of virtue, than figns of 
a bad heart ; and for that reafon we ihalLcall them a lit- 
tie into (hade, in reverence to human nature, which pro- 
duces no fpecimen of virtue abfolutely pure and perrefl. 
When we looked out for one to put in comparifon with 
Cimon, Lucullus feemed the propereft perfon. They Were 
both of a warlike turn, and both difiinguifhed themfelves 
against the barbarians. They were mild in their admin- 
iftration ; they reconciled the contending fa6lions in their 
country. They both gained great vidlories, and erected 

glorious trophies. No Grecian carried his arms to more 
iftant countries than Cimon, or Roman than Lucullus. 
Hercules and Bacchus only exceeded them ; unlefsweadd 
the expeditions of Perfeus againfl the Ethiopeans, Medes, 
and Armenians, and that of Jafon againft Colchis. But 
the fcenes of thefe lall actions are laid in f uch very ancient 
times, that we have fome doubt whether the truth could 
reach us. This alfo they have in common, that they left 
their wars unfiniflied ; they both pulled their enemies 
down, but neither of them gave them their death's blo««. 
The principal mark, however, of likenefs in their charao 
ters, is their affability and gentlenefs of deportment io do- 
ing the honors of their hou fes, and the magnificence and 
fplendor with which thev fiirniflied their tables. Per- 
haps, there are fome other refemblances which we pafs^ 
ttver^tbat may be.eafily Golle(ited from their hiikiry it^lf* . 
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Cimon was the fon of Miitiades and Hegeiipvb. That 
lady was a Thracian» and daughter to king OloruSt as it 
(lands reoorded in the poems of ArcheUusand Melanthius, 
written in honor of Cimon. So that Thucydides the hif- 
torian was his relation, for his father was called Olorus ;* 
a name that had beeii long in the family, and he had goid 
mines in Thrace. Thucydides is faid too, to have been 
killed in Scaptt Hyle,t a place in that country. His re< 
mains, however, were brought into Attica, and his monu- 
ment is fhown among thofe of Cimon's family, near the 
tomb of £lpinice» iiuer to Cimon. But Thucydides was 
of the wara of Alimus, and Miltiades of that of Lacias. 
Miltiades was condemned to pay a fine of fifty talents, for 
whiciv ^ ^^^ thrown into prifon by the government, and 
there he died. He left his fon Cimon very voting, and 
his daughter Elpinice was not yet marriageable. 

Cimon, at fir(t, was a perfon of no reputation, but cen- 
fured as a diforderly and riotous young man. He waseveti 
compared to his grandfather Cimon, who, for his ftupiditv, 
was called Coalemos (that is, Ideot.) Stefimbrotus tne 
Thafian, who was his cotemporary, fays, he had no knowl- 
edge of mulic, or any other accoropUAiment which was in 
vogue among the vreeks, and thai he had not the leafi 
fpark of the Attic wit or eloquence ; but that there was a 
gencrofity and fincerity in his behavior, which (bowed the 
compofition of his foul to be rather of the Peloponneftan 
kind. Like the Hercules of Euripides— he was 

Rough and unbred, but great on great occafions ; 

and therefore we may well add that article to the account 
Stefimbrotus has given us of him. 

In his youth, he w*as accufed of a criminal commerce 
with his filler Elpinice.t There arc other inftanccs, in- 
deed, mentioned of Elpinice's irregular conduct, particu- 
larly with rcfpcit to Polygnotus the painter. Hence it 

t Scapte HyU fignifies a wood full of trenches, Stephanus(deUib.) 
calls it Scaptefule. 

t Some iay Elpinice was only half fifter to Cimon, and that as 
fuch he married her ; the laws of Athens not forbidding him to 
marry one that was fifter only by the father's fide^ Comdius Ne* 
pc>s exprclsly afilrms it. 
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waS) we are told, that when he painted the Trojan women, 
in the portico then called PUJianadiony* but now Pock- 
il^f he drew Elpinice's face in the charafler of Laodice. 
Polygnotus, however, was not a painter by profeflion, nor 
did he receive wages for his work in the portico, but 
painted without reward, to recommend himfelf to his 
countrymen. So the hlflorians write, as well as' the poet 
Melanthius in thcfe verfes— 

The temples of the gods 

The fanes, of heroes, and Gecropian halls 

His liberal band adom'd. 

It is true, there are fome who atTert that Elpinice did not 
live in a private commerce with Cimon, but that (he was 
publicly married to him, her poverty preventing her from 
getting a hufband fuitable to her birth. Afterwards CaU 
£as, a rich Athenian, falling in love with lier, made a pro- 
pofal to pay the government her father's 6ne, if fhe would 
i;ive him her hand, which condition fhe agreed to, and, 
with her brother's confent, became his wife. Still it muft 
be acknowledged that Cimon had his attachments to the 
fcx. Witnefs his miftrefles Afteria of Salamis, and one 
Mcnftra, on whofe account the poet Melanthius jefts upon 
him in his elegies. And though he was legally married to 
Ifodice the daughter of Euryptomelus the fon of Megacles, 
yet he was too uxorious while fhe lived, and at her death 
he was inconfolable, if we may judge from the elegies that 
were addrefled to him by way of comfort and condolence. 
Panaetius the philofopher, thinks Archelaus the phyfician 
was author of thofe elegies, and from the time in which 
he flourifhed, the conjecture ieems not improbable. 

The reft of Cimon's condu6t was great and admirable. 
In courage he was not inferior to Miltiades,norin prudence 
to Themiflocles, and he was confelTedly an honefter man 
than either of them. He could not be faid to come fhort 
of them in abilities for war ; and even while he was youn^ 
and without military experience, it is furprifing how much 
he exceeded them in political virtue. When Themiftodes, 
upon the invafion of the Medes, advifed the people to quit 
their city and territory, and retire to the ftraits of Salamis, 
to try their fortunes in a naval combat, the generality were 

* Iliogcnes, Suidas, »nd others, call it PcinaDaftion, 
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aftonifhed at the raflinefs of the enterprise. . But Cim^n, 
-with a gay air, led the way with his friends through the 
Ceramicus to the citadel, carrying a bridle in his lund to 
dedicate to the goddefs. This was to ihow that Athens 
Iiad no need of cavalry, but of marine forces, on the pre- 
i'ent occasion. After he had confederated the bridle, and 
taken down a fhield from the wall, he paid his devotions 
to the goddefs, and then went down to the fea ; by which 
means he infpired numbers with courage to embark, fie- 
ndes, as the poet Ion informs us, he was not unhandfome 
in his perfon, but tall and majedic, and had an abundance 
of hair which curled upon his ihoulders. He diftinguiflied 
himfeif in fo extraordinary a manner in the battle, that ' 
he gained not only the praile, but the hearts of his coun. 
trymen ; infomuch that many joined his trai^i, and ex- 
horted him to think of defigns and actions worthy of thofe 
at; Marathon. 

When he applied for a fhare in the admini<(ration, the 
people received him with pleafure. By this time they were 
weary of Themiftocles, and as they knew Cimon's engaging 
and humane behavior to their whole body, confequent 
vpon his natural mildnefs and candor, they promoted him 
to the higheft honors and offices in the flate. Ariflides, 
the fon of Lyfimachus, contributed not a little to his ad- 
vancement. He faw the goodnefs of his difpoiition, and 
fet him up as a rival againft the keennefs and daring fpirit 
of Themiftocles. 

When the Medes were driven out of Greece, Cimon 
was elected admiral. The Athenians had not now the chief 
command at fea, but afled under the orders of Paufanias 
the Lacedxmonian. The firft thing Cimon did, was to 
equip his countrymen in a more commodious manner, and 
to make them much better feamen than the rtd. And as^ 
Paufanias began to treat with the barbarians, and write 
letters to the king, about betraying the fleet to them, in 
confequence of whieh he treated the allies in a rough and 
haughty fiyle, and foolifhly gave into many unneceflary 
and oppreflive afts of authority ; Cimon, on the other 
hand, lidened to the complaints of the in^Mred with fo 
much gentlenefs and humanity, that he infenfibly gained 
the command of Greece, not by arms, but by his kind and 
obliging manners. For the greatelt part or the allies, n« 
lojrger able to.bear the (cvehty and pride of Paufanias, put 
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themliBlves under the diredion of Cimon and Artftldes. At 
the fame time they wrote to the gpbori, to dedre them to 
recal Pauianias, by whom Sparta was fo diflionored, and 
all Greece ib much difcompofed. 

It is related, that when Paufanias was at Byfantium, he 
caft his eyes upon a young virgin named Cleonice, of a 
noble family there, and infified on having her for a mif- 
trefs. The parents, intimidated by his power, were under 
the hard necefiity of giving up iliieir daughter. The 
young woman begged that the light might be taken out of 
his apartment, that fhe might go to his bed in fecrecyand 
iiknce. When (he entered he was afleep, and Hie un- 
.^brtunately flumbled upon the candlefl^ick, and threw it 
down. The noife waked him fuddenly, and he, in his 
confuHon, thinking it was an enemy coming to aflaflinate 
him, unAieathed a dagger that lay by him, and plunged it 
into the virgin's heart. After this he could never reft. 
H«r image appeared to him every night, and with a me* 
nacing tone repeated this heroic verie— *• 

. * Go to the fate which pride and luft prepare ! 

The allies, highly ineenfed at this infamous a£tion, joined 
Cimon to beHege him in Byzantium. But he found means 
to efcape thence ; and ashe was fiili haunted by the fpe^tre, 
he is faid to have applied to a temple at Heraclea,* where 
the manes of the dead were confulted. There he invoked 
the fpirit of Cleonice,t and entreated her pardon. She 
appeared, and told him, *^ He would foon be delivered 
•* from all his troubles, after hiis return to Sparta j" in 
which, it feema, his death was enigmatically foretold. { 
Thefe particulars we have from many hiilorians. 

All the confederates had now put themfelves under the 
condii^ of Cimon, and he failed with them to Thrace, 
upon intelligence that fomc of the moil honorable of the 

* Heraclea was a place near Olympia. Paufenias applied to the 
necromancers there called Pfychagogi, whole ofEce it was to call 
up departed fpliit&« 

f Thus we iind that it was a cuftom in the Pagan as well as ia 
the Hebrew Theology, to coajure up the fpirits of the dead, and 
that the witch of Enaor was not the only witch in the world. 

X The Lacedaemonians having refolved to feize him, he fled for 
refuge to a temple of Minerva, called Chdkmtos* There they (but 
him up and ftarved hin. 
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^rHans, anii of the king's relations^ had ftbeed the city 
of Eion upon the river Strymon, and greatly harraflled the 
Greeks in that neighborhood. Cimon engaged and de* 
feated the Perfian forces, and then (hut them up in the 
town. After this, he diflcKlged tlie Thfacians above the 
Stryraon, who had ufed to ibpply the town with provi* 
iionSy and kept fo ilri6l a guard -ever the country, th«t no 
-convoys could eijpape him. By this means the place was 
reduced to fuch extremity, that Butes the king's general, 
in abfolute defpair fet fire to it, and fo perished there \^itli 
his friends and all his fubftance. 

In consequence of this, Cimon became madcr of the 
town, but there was no advantage to be reaped 'fr«m it 
worth mentioning, becaufe the barbarians had deftroyed 
All by fire. The country about if, however, was very 
'beautiful and fertile, and that he fettled with the Athenians. 
For this reafon the people of Athens permitted him to' 
-ene£l there three marble Hfrma, which had the following 
'infcriptions : 

Where Strym«c with his filver waves 
The lofty towers of Eion laves, 
The haplefs Mede, with famine pieft. 
The force of Grecian arms cenfdfi. 

Let him, wHo bora in dillant days. 
Behold thefe monuments of praife-^ 
Thefe forms 4hat valor's glory fave — 
And fee how Athens crowns the brave, 
Fo r honor' feel the patriot figh, 
And for his country learn to die. 

Afar from Phyrgia's fated lands 

When Mneilheus leads his Attic bands, 

'Behold he bears in Homer ftill 

The palm of military ikiU 

In every age, on every coail, 

'Tis thus -the 'fons of Athens bpaft 1 

Though Cimon's name does not appear on any of theib in^ 
icriptions, yet his cotemporaries conftdered them as the 
hi^heft pitch of honor. For neither Themiftocles ndr 
Miltiades were favored with any thing of that kind. 
Nay^ when the latter aflced onfy for a crowa of xAhrc, 
Vol. III. CC 
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Socliarfs of the ward of I>c?c)ea ftood up in the mid/! of' 
tile afllsmbiy, arid ifK)ke againit it, in t«rnislhat were not 
ianded indeed, but agreeable to the people. He faid^ • 
*< Miltiade% when you iball fight the barbarians alonev and 
conquer alone, then aik-ko have honors paid you alone." 
What was it tlien that induced them to give the preference 
fo greatly to this action of Cimon ? Was it not that under 
the otiier generate tiwy fought fortlieir lives andexifle^nce 
as a people, but under him they were able to diflrefs their 
enemies, by carr>'ing war into the countries where they 
had eflabliihed themlelves, and by colonizing Eton and 
Anif^hipolia i Tliey planted a colony too -in the ifle of 
i>yroSf* -which ivas- reduced by Cimon on the occafion I am 
going to mention » The Dolopes, who then held it, paid 
noattentioa to agriculture. They had fo longt>een ad- 
di^ed to piracy, that at lad they f pared not even the mer» 
chains and ftran«ers wiio cane into their ports, but in tlvit ' 
of Ctefium plundered feme Tkeflalxans who came to traffic 
with them, and put them in prifon. Thefe prifoners, how. 
ever, found means to efcape, and went ana lodged an 1m. 
peachment againf^ the place before the AmphiCtyonesy 
(who commanded the wtiole illand to make reftitution.) 
Thofe who had no concernin the robbery were unwilling 
to pay any thing, and inflead of thar, called upon the 
perfons who committed it, and had the goods m their 
hands, to make latisfaflion. But thefe pirates apprehen- 
live of the confequcnce, fent to invite Ciihoh to come with 
his (hips and take the town, which they" promifed to de- 
liver up to him. In purfuance of this, Cimon took the 
ifland, expelled the Dolopes, and cleared the ^gean lea of 
corfairs. 

This done, he recollcfledthat their ancient hero Thefeus, 
the fon of i^geus, had retired from Athens to Scyros, and 
was there treacheroufly killed by king Lycomedes,who en- 
tertained feme lufpicion oC him. And as there was an 
oracle which had enjoined tlie Athenians tohring back his 
reniains,t and to hbmor him as- a demigod, Cimon fct 
himfelf to fearch for his tomb. This was no eafy under- 
t iking, for the people of Scyros had all albng refufed to 

♦ This- happened' abottt the begionihg of the ievcntyfcvcnlh 
Olympiad* 

i ThU oracle was dttlivered to them four years before ; ia ihc 
fwll year of the feventyfiath Olympiad. 
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.dfidLsa^vfhare he lakyt4irU^QfSsranYf<^ch^vhhhQsus§. 
At Uilwit^ipuch pains and inquiry he difcover^d the r«-. 
pLofitorVy andput his remains, fet on'with.all imina^inable 
magnincence, on board his own galley, and qarried thesfi 
to the ancient feat of that hero aiipoil four hundred jeaFS 
.jiftcr he had left it. * 

Nothing could, give the pec^le oiore pleaAire.thao this 
. event. To cpmrnemorate it, they inflituted games in whi^h 
the tragic poets were to try their ikill j and the difpute 
.iwas very remarkable. Sophocles,tbenayoungraanjbrought 
his firfl piecey upon the theatre i and Aphepiion, tiie ar- 
chofiy perceiving that the audience were not unprejudiced, 
.did not appoint the judges by lot in the ufual xaanner. 
Theipetl^pd he. took was this : When Cinson and his of- 
ficers had entered the theatre, and made the due libations 
^to the god who prefided over the ganaes, the archon would 
not fuller them^ to retire, but obliged them to fit down amt 
[reledt ten judges upon o^th, one out of each tribe. Tiic 
.dignity, pf the JMA^^s ^saifed /in extraordinary omulation 
^aoa^pg ^ve<a4tiC|rs. Sophocles gai«ncd the prize ; at whish 
, ^fc^iy^us^^s fo (Auch grjeved and difconcerted, that iie 
...cquld .not,bear,to(lay much longer in Athens, but in anger 
.^Qtir^d tp Scicily,. where he died, and was buried near Gela. 

J9n.tdils us, ^h^ >vhen he was very young, and iata- 

,ly cpi^e irpm Chios to Athensr, he Tupped at Laomedon^s 

,^itli Ci)i)9a. A^^er fiipp^r ^ w.b^ti the 1 {bations.were over, 

Ciinop Wf^s deifiied to fing, aodh^ did it io,agree8bly,tl)4t 

^the Qomp«^y preferred him, i,n point of polUeoefs, to The • 

miftocles. For, he on a like occanon^ Caid, "He had n^t 

** leaned to (lag or play upon tJie harp ; but he knew howfo 

■* raife^ fmall city to wealthand greatnefs. " The converia- 

■tion aftery^rards turned upon the.adions of Ciman,.andeach 

^^t the £ue/ls dwelt upon fuch as appeared to him the moit 

^ConHd^ci^hle ; he» for his. part, mentioned only this, whicli 

.he ^ooji^ed upon .a^s the moA artful expediept be had made 

nie/of^ A great numbe r of barba rians were made pri fone^cs 

^in Seftos and at By;santium i and the allied de/lred Cimpu 

(to J9ake a diviiion of the booty. Cimon placed the pri- 

ibners .^uitenakedy on one ^e».and all their ornaments on 

the other. The allies complained, the /hares were not 

* iPlutixcH conJd i|]Qrtin»ke a mi&akeof four hundred years*. W« 
arc pcrfuaded, thercfoie,. that be wrote tt^t handrgd* 
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tqua! ; whereupon he bade them take which part tHey 
pleafed, afTuring them that the Athenians would be fatif* 
led with that they left. Herophytus the Samian adviied 
them to make choice of the Perfian fpoils, and of coHrfe 
iAit Perfian captives fell to the fliare of the Athenians. For 
the prefent Cimon was ridiculed in private for the divifion 
he had made ; becaufe the allies had chains of gold, rich 
collars and bracelets, and robes of fcarlet and purple to 
Ihow, while the Athenians had nothing but a parcel of 
naked flaves, and thofe very unfit for labor. But a little 
after the friends and relations of the prifoncrs came down 
from Phrygia and Lydia, and gave large fums for their 
ranfom. So that Cimon with the money purchafed four 
months provifions for his ihips, and fent a quantity of gold 
befides to the Athenian treafury. 

Cimon by this time had acquired a great fortune ; and 
what he had gained gloriouily in the war from the enemy, 
be laid out with as much reputation upon his fellow citi- 
zens. He ordered the fences of his fields and gardens to 
be thrown down, that Grangers, as well as his own coun- 
trymen, might freely partake ol his fruit. He had a fup- 
per provided at his lioufe every day, in which the difhes 
were plain, but fufiicient for a multitude of guefts. £very 
poor citizen repaired to it at pleafure, and had his diet 
without care or trouble ; by which means he was enabled 
to give proper attention to public affairs. Ariftotle, in- 
deed, fays, this fupper was not provided for all the citi- 
zens in genepal, but only for thole of his own tribe, which 
was that of Lacia.* 

When he walked out, he ufed to have a retinue of young 
men well clothed, and if he happened to meet an aged ci- 
tizen in a mean drefs, he ordered fome one of them to 
change clothes with him. This was great and noble. But 
befide this, the fame attendants carried with them a quan- 
tity of money, and when they met in the market place with 
any neceffitous perfon of tolerable appearance, they todk 
care to (lip fome pieces into his hand as privately as poffi- 
ble. Cratinus, tnc comic writer feems to have referred t© 
thefe circumftances in one of his pieces entitled Archilochi. 

* Cimon*s ward being afterwards called Oeneii ; it muft be re- 
conciled with this place from Stepfaaaus who tills us, tkt LattAdm 

rv€re M people oftkt w^i OcncMU 



To parsaxly^rfjiil and fi 0«ek old a|;f, 
A^d live to my lad hour ^' Cimon's tabic ; 
Citqoo ! ihc beft and nobieft of the Greeks f 
Whofe wtdefpread bouoty lied with that of heaven !' 
But, ah ! hc*s gone before me } 

Qorgias the Lconttnc gives him this charallter t •* He ^t 
^ riirhes- to ufe them, and ufed them fo as to be lionored 
••on their account." And Critias, one of the thirty ry« 
rants, in his elegies thus expreifes the uimofl extent of his 
wiihea : ' 

9 

The w^Ifh of Scopai'*. heirs, the- foul of CimoOy 
And tbrfam'd trophies of Agefiltast 

Xaofaas the /lacedaMmiiiai), .we-know, gmned a great lunie 
raMiflOgitfae Greeks, by oothiogbat entertainiiigftraagerr 
jprho -cane to fee the public oxeicite of the Spartan yo^»- 
But fet^ magnificence^ o£ Cimon ezeeeded even the andmr 
koipitahty aodbounty oi the* A^tlienians. Th/ey toietd' 
^ught the Greeks to fow bread corn, to ftirail th emfeifc s 
Afifa«uiie«f .wells, and of the^benefitof fire;, inthefe thtngS' 
tbey juilly glory. But Cunon's 'hoiile:was a^feind of coin^ 
QKUiiiaU*tor «U .tl^ .people ; thefirft* ihiits of hit huids^ 
vtmMiMn ; Avhativer feb&ftafons pcodiieed ofieacdlpotatid 
jigKieeable,'^they fissiy gathertd ; Jior :weKe lb » ^ ^fe^ 8^^n<^^c• 
•Ipaft'iilebacred 4raBi<iikem ; fo that he in iotnciB^iirtiv* 
'FiFsd iihe commanky (Of goo^s, which -preratled in .die 
aKtgo g£ Saturn, .and Khich tbe poeli leM fo mttch of. 

J^hofe fvho.makvaleiiliy«lcrib«d this ktondity o^Ms t»a^ 
•fixe ^f £iaittping or ccnrtimg the people, ivece iieSiiMd 
•bf the raft of hitcmidyA; in^itiioh hefaiironBd the-nobMHy^ 
and iiadincd io the coaiUtutiooand cvfton of-LaoodflBOMn*^ 
•MKhta TlMmiibodflB wantadto ratfe iho power- and |ici«i* 
leigos.of thoiuwHnons-^oohifb^-hejoaAea Aviftides- •» i«p^ 
f£(elii]a. IniikeinafiiierheoiipoMEipfcialtesjWho^ tohi. 
.gra4»ace^hiiii£Bif withllie p^c^e^ alleniip«eil to aftralifli die 
s»itrt.ef jArsopagns* Heiifir aAl'perftMkscoaceKned in ^he 
die adminiftration, except Arifttdesand Sphnatesfp>Uagiiig 
IbepdUic, .]Mt4ie kept 'hiaown>hatidsele9ii^ and maU his 
JlMflBheaaiidd^baiM oaatiaMkto the kill pcried^lysdifimer- 
^||Bd. ^tne-iaaaace «if.4li»*lhey ginreusiiit hishdiawio^to 

• * - ■ ' 

* Scopaa, a rich ThefTalian, if meulioacd ia the life of Cato. 
3, <^a 
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» 

Rhflcfaces, a Barbarian who had revolted froiiftt1% king of 
Perfia, and was come to Athens with great treafarcs. This 
man findins himfelf harrall^d by informers there, applied 
to Citson ^r his prote^^ion ; and, to gain his favor, plac- 
ed two cups, the one full of gold, and the other ot lilver 
darics, in his antichamber. Cimbn, cailing his eye upon 

• them, fimlcd, and aflccd him, Whether he &ouid cboafe 
•■to have him his mercenary or his friend }** ** My friead 
M undoubtedly, *' faid the barbarian. *^ Gq then,'' faid Ci- 
non, *' and tsuLe thefe things back with you ^ for if I be 
*' your friend, your money will be mine whenever I haye 
•♦occafion for it." 

About thi» time, the allies, though the^ paid their con« 
tributions, began to fcrbpW the hirnifhing of fiiips and 
Bien. They wanted to bid adieu to the troubles of war^ 
and to till the gpt>und in <piiet and tranquiility, partkalar* 
ly as the barbarians kept at home, and gave them no dif* 
turbance. The other Athenian generals took every me — 
thod to compel them to make good their quotas and by 
f»t»fecutions and fines rendered the Athenian government 
•ppre^e and invidious. But Cimon took ^ different 
«our^ when he had the command. He ufed no compul- 
finn to any Grecian ; he took money and fiitps unmanned 
e£ fuch as did not choofeto ierve inperfon ; and thus fuf-^. 
iertd them to be led by the charms of eafe to domeftic 
employment,, to hufbandry and manufa^ures f fo that oT 
a wartike people, they becwne,' through an iiigiorifms at. 
tachment to luxury and pieafurt^ V^^ unfit for any thic^ 
in the miMtary department. On the other hand,^ he made 
all the Athmaos m their turns fenre on beard his ftips^^ 
•ad luf^ thea in cen^ftiial exereil'e. By thefe means he 

, emended the Athenian ^eunioioa over the idlies, wh^ 
wetv aH the while ijaying him for it. The A^ie&taiia 
vere always tipon one expeditien or other, had their wea<^ 
ooQS forever in their hands, and were trained up. to ever^ 
ttitigne of fervice f hence it waa that the alliestewrned to- 
^ear and to flatter them, and infiead of bdag diw iellow 
Coldie^ aa formally in^aaiibly became their tributsuries aaiii 
jRifaie^ls* *^ 

Add to* thi8»: thai no man humbled the pride afnd arrog* 

. afice of tl» great king more than Ctmcm. Not jMsfied^ 
with d^iviB^ him out of Ureeo6,he purfuedhis footdensyaad'^ 
w^ilboiitiu&fingihim to take breathy ravaged an^ laidwafte 
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foTHt pscrtB of his domifiiwis, and drew qttt otliers to t\kr 
Grecian league; infonuich that in all Aiia, from Ionia to 
Famphilia, there was not a Perfian ilandard to be feen. 
As foon as he was informed that the king's fleets and ar- 
mies lay.upon thePamphUian coafts, he wanted to intimi- 
date them in fuch a manner that they fhontd never more 
venture beyond the Cbeiifdonian ifles. For this purpofe 
he fet fail from Cntdus and Triopium with a €eet of two 
hundred galleys, which Themiftocles' had, in their lirft 
conftru6tion, made light and fit to tarn with the utmoft 
agility. Cimon widened them, and joined ^a platform to 
the deck of each, that there might in time of aflion be 
room for a greater number of combatants. When he ar.- 
rived at Phafelis, which was inhabited b^ Greeks, but 
would neither receive his fleet, nor revolt from the king,- 
he ravaged their territories, and advanced to aflault their 
wallSto Hereupon, theChians who were among his forces^ 
having of old had a frtendihip for the people of Phafelis,. 
en one fide endeavored to pacify Cimon,*and on the other 
addreffed themfelves to the townfmen, by letters faftencd!^^ 
to arrows which they fhot over the walls. At length they 
reconciled the two parties ; the conditions were that the- 
Phafelites fliould pay down ten^talents, and (hoald follow 
Cimon's fhindard againft the barbarians. 

' £pbon» fays, Tithraufies commanded the king's fleer, 
and Phefcndates his land forces ; but Calliflhenes will hate 
k» that Ariomandes the fon of Gobryas was at the head of 
the Pcrfians. He tells us farther, that he lay at anchor 
m thtf river Eurymedon, and did not yet choofe to come to 
as <i»iga^ement with the Greeks, becaufe he expelled a rt^ 
infoicesient of eighty Fhaenician fliips from Cyprus. Oi^ 
' the other hand Cimon warned to prevent that jen^on^ 
opd therefore (ailed with a* refoltttiow to compel the Perfi* 
aflft. to fightf if they declined it. To avoid it, they puihe# 
«p the river. But When Cimon came up, they attempted to^ 
make head againft him, with fix hundred ihips, accorjliog 
to Pbanodemus, or, » Ephorus writes, with three bund- 
led and fifty. They periermed, however^ nothing wort]nr 
•tfaeh a fleet, but prefently made for land. Theforemofti 
got on Ibore, and eicaped to the army which was drawn- 
tip hard by. The Greeks laid hold on the reft, and handle<^ 
ttiem very roughly^ as well as their fliips. A certain proof 
tharthe Perfian fleet was very numerousy is, that thought 
many in all probability gpi away,, to4 many others weie: 
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.^fltni}'ed, y«t ilt« Aih4Duuu tookno l«Gi ihan itro liiia^- 

The barbarian land forcMadyancedctp't to ^efea j.but 
it ftpotiiei JO Cimon mi arduouB undertHkijDg to jiukc 
^•ioa his Ii>i(Ji0t{hydint 9f fwordiOnd will) .hit tr(K>psivha 
vere faiigued with ibe late »&ioBXa esignge siiale that 
.w;ere qiuu firlb and tnany times their niiHiber. Na>i*itl»- 
fl^ndiiii; tliis, her^^ the counge and fpirit) of hiimcn dr- 
vaiqd with ihcir laK yl^loty, and that th^ wtn wety de- 

harlied his }\cavy armed infantry, yBt.tvacm £roin ifae late 
a£iion. They jrulhsd forward with loud Ihouti, and Ifae 
l^eclians Rood ajid received them with a good couMeouicc. 
A Ittarp cun&'iil enfued, in which th^ braved and .molt 
^i(ling.ull])ed apK>ng the AJheniaBS Here flain. At Wt 
vilh piuch *3iSici.ilty the barbariaoj were put to ttiexauf ;. 
.Hi^uy f ere kiljed, aijd many otheM.wwc taken, together 
wii|i fheir pavilions lull of all punrar at rich fpoil. 

Thi^ .Cjqiop, like an excellcot champioo, woa .two- 
pfitti in 0|ke 4^, and by thefe two anions outdidihe vic- 
. icjry MifSaUnis a| £ea, and of PUuea at land, tieaddedr 
iiov(eyier, a "Pf trophy to bis vielories- Upon ioieliigence 
Jh?.t the eighty Pbtpoician galleys, which w^renotiii the 
battle, werearrivedatilydiw,f he Heeredthativay as fall 
^ .pqpiWp. Th?y had not recciscd ar^ certain account of 
(he fprces lo ,whofe afllllance [hey were going ; and as tbis 
fa(psi\it much intimidated tittai, ibey werceafily defeated, 
jyitli the lofs of ail their ftiipsaodmoft of their wen. 
', Thefe eveutsfp tiuoiblcd the kingofPei&i, that became- 

tma that faipotfj p^«) >!'tiicb lisilied him lat^y Mtauce 
,#ad^jrs jiJHi^i(fyt.Oni)orfeb«*i'roin iheGrecinlfea ; 
by which he viaaf/;d Hat ooue oi bil AaBejn'or oibci: 
' 9f *ftr fliiiuW cYFr floeve m^n theCjranian and 
jid^ojan jfl,q9. CalUUhcDes, indeed,' deoic* tha*«he- 
it-iHt a&f^f^i^ >|}Mc CQn^aiiotw i but fae allows t^t his 

tBbc,f9tv4>Luhuiiutluakiws- 
^iti^ to^vgi e£ CBicia.. t>Kiier 
WR" W« (rf^befoglri**.' But. 
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Aibicquent behar tor wais equivalent to fuch an agreement. 
For his fears confequent upon the defeat, made him retire 
fo far from Greece, that Pericles, with fifty fliips, aqid 
Ephialtes, with no more than thirty, failed beyond the 
Chelidonian rocks, without meeting with any fleet of the 
barbarians. However, in the colleflion of Athenian de- 
crees made by Craterus, there is a copy of the articles of 
this peace, which are in fubftance the fame as we have re- 
lated them. We are told alfo, that the Athenians built 
an altar to Peace on this occafion, and that tliey paid par- 
ticular honors to Callias, who negotiated the treaty. So 
much was raifed from the fale of the fpoils, that befide 
what was referved for other occaHons, the people had mo- 
ney enough to build the wall on the fouth fide of the cita* 
del. Nay, fuch was the treafurc this expedition afford- 
ed, that Dy it were laid the foundation ot the long walk 
called Legs ; they were not finifhed indeed till fotoie time 
after. And as the place where they were to be crefted, 
was marfhy and full of water, Cimon, at his own expenfi^, 
had the bottom fecured, by ramming down large ftones, 
and binding them with gravel. He too firfi adorned the 
city with thofe elegant and noble places for excrcife and 
difputation, which a little after came to be fo much admir- 
ed. He planted the forum with plane trees ; and where- 
as the Academy before was a dry and unfightly nlat, he 
brought water to it, and fhehered it with grove^fo that 
it abounded with clean alleys and fhady walks. 

By this time the Perfians refufed to evacuate the Cher- 
fonefus, and, inftead of that called down the Thracians to 
their afliftance. Cimon fet out againft them from Athens, 
with a very few galleys, and as they looked upon him with 
contempt on thataccount, he attacked thetn, and with four 
fhips only, took thirteen of theirs. Thus he expelled the 
Perfians, and beat the Thracians too ; by which luccefs he 
reduced the whole of Cherfonefus to the obedience of 
Athens. After this, he defeated at fea the Thafians who had 
revolted from the Athenians, took three and thirty of their 
ihips and ftormed their town. The gold mines which 
were in a neighboring continent he fecured to his country, 
men, together with the whole Thjafian territories. 

From thence there was an eafy opening to invade Mace- 
donia, and polltbly to conquer a great fart of it ; and as he 
negledted tne d^portunity, it was thought to be owing to^ 
the prefents which king Alexander made him» His eDemie&^ 
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*thericforei ixnpmciied him for it,, and brought him to his 

^rial, jIn his defence, be thus adrejOTed jhis iudges ;— ** I 
".{lai^e no connexion with rich Idnians or Tncflalians, 
/•whom Qther generals have appli^ to, in hopes of re- 
. * *'ceiv ing coiupiiinent& and treamres from ijiem . My at- 
"jtachment is to the Macedonians,* whofe frugality and 
/* fgbriety I honor and imitate; things preferable with 
f * n^e to all the wealth in the world. I love indeed to en- 
.''richmy country at the expenfe of Its tjnemies." Stc- 
(InjVotus, who mentions this trial, fays , EJpiiiice, waited 
.on Pericles At his own houfe, to entreat that ne would be- 
have with fome lenity tpher brother ; for iPericIes was the 
*^raoft vehement accufer he had, /\t prefent he only iaid, 
*' You are old, Elpinice, much too old to.tranfafl fuqh 
f^.bufiiiefs as this.'* However, when the caufe came oji, 
h.c was favorable enough to Cimon, and rofe up oiily onqe 
^Jo jpeajc durit^g the whole impeachment, and then .pe did 
'itjn.a l}ight inafvier. Cimon therefore was honorably 
ijicquUted. 

' As to the reft of h's adn^iniftratjon, ^he oppoXed.^pd r^^ 
^ftr^ined the people who were invadin^g the province of tV 
nobility, and wanted to appropriate the dire<5lion of cye^y 
thing to thcmfelves. But when he was gone out upon.a 
iie^ Ctxpedition, thev broke out again and overtujcnirig tlje 
con/litution and mo(t facred cuftoms of their, CQuntry^s^t the 
inftigation of Kphialtes, they took frf>|i]k the council qi 
Areopagus thofecaufes that uledto come before it^andleit 
\t, the cosjnizance of but very few. I'hus, by brin^y^g all 
.uiatters. before themfelves, they made the govern jnent a 
.perfciSt democracy. And thjs they did >vith the concurrence 
[oi Pericles, who py this time was grown very.pfiwer.ful,aiid 
had eijpoufed their party. It was with^reat indijgpa(iQn 
that Cimon founds at his return, the djgnitjr c^f thath^h 
court infuUed ; andhefet himfelfto feiioreUsJiurirdic- 
tion,.and to revive fpch an ariftocracy a^s had ot^tained un- 
der Ch/lheaes. Upon this his adverfaries ra*fed a greatcja- 
mor, ^nd ex^peratedthe people againft fiim, nqt Jtorget- 
ting thofe itories about his fifter, and his oyvn atlachnicnt 

* Themanufcripts in general have Lacedxmotuaiis ;.ai3dchatis 
probably tbc true readro^. for Cimon is well Jinown to bi^veJb;id 
^ ilrdhg attachment to ^t people. ^ri4es, nhe Mace^oi^i^"^ 
-were not a lober pe<^p}e. As to what fome o^j,^, that, it i«^r;^g^ 
^e ihould make no ixiention of .the' Macedonians, wWa -^^vas^c- 
,cttl'«d of being bribed by tbero ; theanfwer iseafy, \y^ arcjjot c«t- 
UiB that Plutarch bas ^iven U9 all Cimcn's defence 



• the Lactdi^momans. Hence thofe verfes •f Hupolik 
ibuut Cimon :*- 

He's not a villain, but a debattchee, 
Whole carelefs heart is loft on wine and women. 
The time 'has been, be ilept in l4icedxmon, 
And idit poor £lpinide here alone. 

3ut ify with all his negligence and love of wine, he took 
o many cities^, and gained fo many viflories^ it is plain 
hat if he had been a fober man, ana attentive to bulinf fs^ 
\onc of the Greeks either before or after him, could have 
exceeded him in great and glorious anions. 

From his firft fitting out in life, he had an attachment to 
he JLacedxmonians. According to Stefimbrotusy he called 
mc of the twins he had by a Clitonian woman, Lacedaemo* 
liusy aiid the othe^r Eleus ; and Pericles often teok occa. 
lun to reproach them with their mean defcent by the mo* 
her's fide. But Diodorus, the geographer, writes, thit 
)e had both thefe ions, and a third named ThefialiM, by 
[fed ice, daughter to Euriptolemus^the fon of lyiegacles. 

The Spartans contributed Jiot a little to the proqaoticii 

jf CinioQ^ Being declared enemies to Themifiocles, they . 

much rather chofe to adhere to Cimon, though but n 

^oung tnan, at the head of affair^ in Ajcheiis. The Athe- 

liany too at 6rft faw this with pleafure, becaufethey reap* 

'd great advantage/rom the regard which the Spartans 

lad for Cimon; When they began to take the^ead among 

he allies and were gaining the chief dire^ion of all the 

mdnefs of tiieleaste, it was no uneafiaefs to them to fee 

he hontrr and efteem he was held in. Indeed, Cimon 

/as the man they pitched upon for tranfa6ting that bufi* 

efs, on'acepunt ot his humane behavior to the allies, and 

is intercut with the Lacedaemonians. But when they 

rere become great and powerful, it gave them pain to fee 

jnion (liil adoring the Spartans. For he was alwws mag* 

ifying that people at their expenfe ; arid particularly, as 

teiimbrotus tells us, when he had any fault to fWd vfith 

kem, he ufed to fay, *'the Lacedemonians would not hav^ 

mt fa.*' On this account his countrymen began to envy 

9d to hate him. 

Tkey had, howerer, a dill heavier complaint againfthiiq^ 
liich took its rife as follows : In the fourth year of tlie 
Hgn of Archidamas, the fon oC Zeuxidamus^ there ba^^ 
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vened the greateft earthquake at Sparta that erer tvai 
heard of. The ground in many parts of Laconta was cleft 
afunder ; Mount Taygetus felt tne ihock, and its ridges 
were torn off; the whole citv was difmantledi except five 
houfes. The younp; men ana^boys were exercifing in the 
portico, and it is faid that a little before the earthquake a 
nare crofled the place, upon which the ^oung men^ nak- 
ed and anointed as they were, ran CNit in fport a^er it. 
The building fell upon the boys that remained, and de- 
ftroyed them altogether. Their monument is ftill called, 
from that event, Sifmatia. 

Archidamus, amidft the prefent danger, perceived ano- 
ther that.was likely toenfue, and as he faw the people bufy 
in endeavoring to fave their mofl valuable moveables, he 
ordered the trumpets to give the alarm, as if fome eneniy 
were ready to fall upon them, that they might repair to 
him immediately witti their weapons in their hands. This 
was the only thing which at that crifis faved Sparta. For 
the Helots flocked together on all tides from the fields to 
difpatch fuch as had efcaped the earthquake ; but finding 
them armed, and in good order, they returned to their 
villages, and declared open war. At the fame time they 
perfuaded fome of their neighbors, among whom were the 
Mefl*enians, to join them agaiuft Sparta. 

In this great diftrefs, the Laoedeemonians fent Pere- 
clidas to Athens, to beg for fuccors. Ariftophanes/ in 
his comic way, fays, '' There was an extraordinary con- 
** traft between his pale face and his red robe, as he fat 
*'afuppliantat the altars, and aiked us tor troops.'* £pht- 
altes ftrongly oppofed and pretefted a^infl giving any 
afliftance to reeftabliib a city which was rival to their own, 
infixing that they ought rather tofafferthe pride of Spar- 
ta to be trodden under foot. Ciroon, however, as Cntias 
tells us, preferi^d the relief of Sparta to the enlarge- \ 
xnent of the Athenian power, and perfuaded the people to 
inarch with a great army to its aid. Ion mentions the 
words which had the mod efl^e^ upon them. He defired 
them, it feems, ** not to fuffer Greece to be maimed, norj 
*• to deprive their own city of its companio'n.*' J 

When he returned from aflifting the Lacedxmonians> hd 
marched with his army through Corinth. Lachartvs comJ 
plaiaed in high terms of hisbrmging in his troops withouf| 

* 'Lyfiftcata, I. ti4^ 
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7>€rniiflion of the citfeens : *• For,'* faid he, *• when we 
^* knock at another man's door, we do not enter wiih- 
*• out leave from the mafter." ** But you, Larchartus," 
anfwered Cimon, ** did not knock at the gates of Cleonc 
*• and Megara, but broke them in pieces, and forced youc 
** way in, upon this principle, that notliing fhould be flii.'t 
•* againit the ftrong." With this boidnefs and propriety' 
too did he fpeak to the Corinthian, and then purfued his 
wfiaich. 

After this, the Spartans called in the Athenians afecond 
tiinc againfl the MeflTcnians and Helots in Ithome.* But 
when they were arrived, they were more afraid of their 
fpirit of enterprize than of the enemy, and therefore, of all 
their allies, fent them only back again, as perfons fufpc^ted 
ot fome difhonorable defign. They returned fulJ of re - 
fentment of courIe,t and now openly declared themfelves 
againd the partifans of the Lacedaemonians, and particu- 
larly againfl Cimon. In confequence of this, upon a flight 
pretence, they banifhed him for ten years, which is the 
term the oftracifm extends to. 

In the mean time, the Lacedaemonians, in their return 
from^an cxpcdkion in which they had deli vered Delphi from 
the Phocians, encamped at Tengara. The Athenians came 
to give them battle. On this occafion Cimon appeared in 
arms among thofe of his own tribe, which was that of 
Oeneis, to fight for his country againft the Lacedaemonians. 
"When the council of five hundred heard of it, they were 
afraid that his enemies would raife a clamor againd him, 
as if he was only come to throw things into confuHon, 
and to bring the Lacedaemonians into Athens^and tlierefore 
forbade the generals tu receive him. Cimon, upon this, 
retired, after he had delired £uthippus the Anaphlyflian, 
and the reft of his friends, who were raoH cenfured as par- 
tifans of Sparta, to exert themfelves glorioufly againfl the 
enemy, and by their behavior to wipe off the afperfion. 

Thefe brave men, in number about a hundred, took 
Cimon's armor (as a facced pledge) into the midfl of their 
little band, formed themfelves into a clofe body,and>fought 
till they all fell with the greatefl ard«r imaginable. The 
Athenians regrettedthem exceedingly, and repented of the 
unjufl cenfures they had fixed upon them. Their refcnt- 

* The Spartans were not (killed in fieges. 
^ The Athmians, in refentment of this aflfront, broke the alliance 
-withSparta,and joined ia confederacy with the Argivcs. Thucyd. I. i« 
Vov* III. R 
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ment againft Ciinon, too, foon abated, partly from the 
remembrance of his pad fervices, and partly from the 
difficulties they lay under at the prd'cnt jundlure. They 
wcrt beaten in the great battle fought at Taiiagra, and 
they expedled another army would come againfl them front 
Peloponnefus the next fpring. Hence it was, that they 
recalled Cimon from baniftvmcnt, and Pericles himfelf was 
the firft to propofe it. With fo mtich candor were dif- 
ferences managed then, fo moderate the refcntments o£i' 
men," and fo eafily laid down^ where the public good re-X 
quired it ! Ambition itfelf, tne flronged of all padionsg; 
yielded to the interells and neceflities of their country I 

Cimon, foon after his return, put an end to the war, 
and reconciled the two cities. After the peace was made, 
he faw the Athenians cou4d not fit down quietly, but ftili 
wanted to be in motion, and to aggrandize themfelves by 
Dew expeditions. To prevent their exciting farther trou- 
bles in Greece, and giving a handle for inteitine wars, and 
heavy complaints of the allies a^ainft Athens, on account 
f>i their formida'ble fleets traverfing the feas about the 
iflands and round Peloponnefus, he fitted out a fleet of two 
hundred fpil, to c^rry ^ar again into Egypt and Cyprus.* 
This he thought would aniwer two intentions ; it would 

♦ The hiftory of the firft expedkton is this ; While Cimon >vas 
rmployed in his enterprizeagainll Cyprus, Inarus, king of Lybia, 
having brought the greauft part of lower Egypt to revolt Iroin 
A rtaxerxes,. called in the Athenians to affift him to complete his 
conqueil. Hefeupon tht Athenians quitted Cyprus, and liailed into 
Egypt. They made themlelves tnaflers of the Nile, and attacking 
Memphis, ieizcd two of the outworks, and attempted the third, 
called the white waiL But the expedition proved very unfoxtun- 
ate. Artaxerxcs fent Megahyzus' with a powetful array into 
Egypt. He defeated the rebels, «nd the Lybtans their aflbciates i 
drove the Greeks from Memphifii fhut them ap in the ifland of 
Profpitis eighteen months, and at laft forced them to furrender. 
They almoil all peri (bed in that war, which lafted lix-yeKS. Ina- 
rus, in violation of the public faith, was orucified. 

The fecond expedition was undertaken a few years after,, and was 
not more iuccelsful. The Atheniafis went »gainii>Cyprus with 200 
galleys. While they were beficging Citium there, Amy rtaeus theSaite 
applied to them for fuccors in Egypt, and Cimon lent him 60 of his 
galleys. Some fay he went with them himfelf ; others, that he contin^* 
aed Defore Citium. But nothing of moment was tranfaf^ed at this 
time to the prejudice of thePerfians in Egypt. However, in the tenth 
year of Darius Nothus, Armytaeus iilued from the fens, and being 
jomed by all the Egyptians, ({rove the Ferfians out of theJcingdom, 
and became- kii^ of the whole country. Thucyd. 1, ii. Diod, Sic. I. yji. 
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accuffom^e Athenians to confli6ls with the barbarians, 
and it would improve their fubftance in an honorable 
manner, by bringing the rich fpoils of their natural ene- 
mies into Greece. 

When all was now ready, and the army on the point of 
embarking, Ciraonhad this dream : An angry bitch feem- 
cd to bay at him, and, fomething between barking a^d a* 
human voice, to utter thefe words : — Come on ; land my 
ivbelps 'with pleafure Jball recei*ve thee. Though the 
dream was hard to interpret, Aftyphiiusnhe PoHdonian, a 
great diviner, and friend of Cimon^s, told him it fignified 
his death : He argued thus ; a dog is an enemy to the 
man he barks at ; and no one can give his enemy greater 
pleafure than by his death. The mixture of the voice 
pointed out that the enemy was a Mede, for the armies of 
the Medes are compofed of Greeks and barbarians. After 
this dream hf had anottler fign in facrificing to Bacchus. 
When the prieft had killed the vi6tim, a fwarm of anti 
took up the clotted blood by little and little, and laid it 
upon Cimon's great toe. This they did for fome time 
without anyone's taking notice of it ; at la:il Cimon him- 
felf obferved it, and at the fame inftant the foothfayer 
came and (bowed him the liver without a head* 

The expedition, however, could not now be put off, and 
therefore he fet fail. He fent iixty of his galleys againft 
Egypt, and with the refl made for the Afiatic coafl, where 
he defeated the king's fleet, confifting of Phoenician and 
Ciliciaa fl^ips, madehimf^lf mafter of the cities in that 
circuity and patched his opportunity to penetrate into 
Egypt. Every thing was great in the dejQgns he formed. 
He thought of nothing lefs than overturning the whole" 
Perfian empire ; and the rather, becaufc he was informed 
that Themiftocles was in great reputation and power with 
the barbarians, and had promifcd the king to take the 
conduft of the Grecian war, whenever he entered upon it. 
But Themiflocles, they tell us, in defpair of managing ijt 
to any advantage, and of getting the better of the good 
ftjrtune a"nd valor of Cimon, fell by his own hand. 

When Cimon had formed thefe great proje(5l$, as a firft 
^k]^ towards them, he caft anchor before Cyprus. Fronj 
tbence he fent perfons in whom he could confide with * 
private queftioi;! tp the oracle of Jupiter Amnion j for their 
errand was entirely unknown. Nor did the deity return 
them any anfwer, but immediately upon theij' arrival 
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ordered them to return, " Becaufe Cimon/' faid he, "is 
** already with rae." The meflengers, upon this, took the 
road to tne Tea, and when they reached trie Grecian camp, 
which was ihcn on the coafts of Egypt, they found that 
Cimon was dead. They then inquired what day he died, 
and comparing it with the time the oracle was delivered, 
they perceived that his departure was enigmatically point- 
ed at in the expreflioo, '* That he was already with the 
« gods." 

According to mo(( authors he died a natural death dur- 
ing the /lege of Citium ; but fome fay, he died of a wound 
he received in an engagement with the barbarians. 

1 he laft advice he gave thofe about him, was to fail 
away immediately, and to conceal his death. Accord- 
ingly, before the enemy or their allies knew the real flate 
of the cafe, they returned in fafety, by the generalHiip of 
Cimon, exerciied, ' as Phynodemus fays, thirty days after 
his death. 

After he was gone, there was not one Grecian general 
who did any thing confiderable againd the barbarians. The 
leading orators were little better than incendiaries, who 
fet the Greeks one againft another, and involved them in 
iotefline wars ; nor was there any healing hand to interpofe. 
Thus the king's affairs had time to recover themfelves^and 
inexpreifible ruin was brought upon the powers of Greece. 
Long after this, indeed, Agefilaus carried his arms into 
Ada, and renewed the war a while again ft the king's lieu- 
tenants on the coaft ; but he was fo foon recalled by the 
feditions and tumults which broke out againll Greece, 
that he could do nothing extraordinary. The Perfian tax- 
gatherers were then leit amidil the cities in alliance and 
friendihip with the Greeks ; whereas, while Cimon bad 
the command, not a (ingle collector was feen, nor fo much 
as a horfeman appeared within four hundred furlungs 
from tlte feacoafl. 

That his remains were brought to Attica, his monument 
there is a fufficient proof, for it ftill bears the title of 
Cimonia. Neverthelefs, the people of Citium have a tomb 
of Cimon, which they hold in great veneration, as Naufi- 
crates the orator informs us i the gods having ordered 
them in a certain famine not to difregard his mams^ but to 
honor and worihip him as a fuperior being. Such was 
this Grecian general. 
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LUCULLUS.- 

i HE grandfather of Lucullus was a man of'confuhir 
dignity ; MetcUus, furnamed Nomidicus, was his uncle ' 
by ihs mother's fide. His father was found guilty of em^ 
bezzling the public money, and his mother, ^aecilia, had 
font an indifferent reputation for chadity^ As for Lu*- , 
cullus himfelf, while he was but a youth, before he folic- 
ited any public charge, or aKempted to gain a ihare in 
the adminiilration, he made his Arft appearance in im- 
peaching Servilius the augur, who -had been his father's 
accufer. As he had caught Servilius in fome a6l of in. 
judice in the execution of his office, all the world com- 
mended the profecnrioR, and talked of it as an indication 
of extraordinary fpirit. I-ndeed, where there was no in. 
jury to revenge, the Romans conftdered the buHnefs of' 
impeachments as a generous purfuit, arid they chofe to - 
have their young men fafion upon rriminals, like fo many 
well bred hounds upon their prey. 

The caufe was argued with fo much vehemencev^hat' 
they came to blows, and feveral were wounded, and fome 
killed ; in the end, however, Servilius was acquitted. 
But though Lucullus lafi bis caufe,'he had great command 
both of the Greek and Latin toneues ; infomuch that 
SylU dedicated his Commentaries to him, as a perfoa who 
could reduce the a£is and incidents to much better ordet^ 
and compoiit a more agr^e^fble hiltory of them than him- 
felf. ^ For his eloqutfoce wa» not only occaHonal, or ex- 
erted when neceflky.called for it| .like 'that of other orators ^ 
who beat about in tht forum. 

As fports the vaulting tunny, io the main, 

Brit when they are ^out of it. • 

Arfe dry, iiieleganC, and dead— ■ 

He had applied himfelf to the fcienccs called Vheral; and ^ 
was deep in the ftildy of humanity from his youth j and ' 
in his age he withdrew from public labors, of which he 
^ad had a great fliare, to repofe himfelf in the bofom of 
philofophy, and to enjoy ^the fpeculations (he fuggcfted ; • 
bidding a timely adieu to ambition after his differeaiee - 
.3. Jiji- 
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with Pompty, To what we hare faid of his ingenuity and 
ikill in lanpiages, the following (Tory may be added. 
While he was but a youth, as he waft jefHng one day with 
Kortenfius the orator, and Sifenna the hiUorian, he under- 
took to write a fliort biftory of the Marfi, either in Greek 
or Latin rerfe^ as the lot fhould fall. 1 hey took him at 
)iis word, and according to the lot, it was to be in Greek. 
That hiftory of his is ftill extant. 

Among the many proofs of his atFeftion for his brother 
Marcus, the Romans fjeak nioft of the tirft. Though 
he was much older than Marcus, he would not accept of 
any office without him, but waited his time. This was fo 
agreeable to the people, that in his abfence they created 
him aedile along with his brother. 

Tliough he was but a (Iripiing at the time of the Mar- 
fian war, there appeared many in trances of his courage 
and imderflanding. Hut Sylla's attachment to him was 
principally owing to his conftancy and miidnefs. On this 
account he made ufe of his fervices from 6rft to lafl in his 
moii important atfairs. Amongft other things, he gave 
him the diredion of the mint. It was he who coined 
moft of Sylla's money in Peloponnefus, durine the Mith* 
ridatic war. From him it was called LucuTlia ; and it 
continued to be chiefly in ufe for the occafions of the 
army, for the goodnefs of it made it pafs with eale. 

Some time after this, Sylla engaged in the fiege of 
Athens ; and though he was victorious by land, the ku 
periority of the enemy at fea ftraitened him for provifions. 
For this reafon he difpatched LucuUus into £gypt and 
Lybia, to procure him a (upp.y of (liips. It was then the 
depth of winter ; yet he fcrupled not to fail with three 
fraall Greek brigaotines and as many fmall Rliodian gaJ- 
ieys, which were to meet (Irong iea«, and a nuoiber of the 
enemy.'s /hips which kept watch on all fides, becaufe their 
ftrength lay there. In fpit^of this oppoiition he reached 
Crete, and brought it over to Sylla's mterelh 

From thence he pafled to Cyrene, where he delivered 
the people from the tyrants and civil wars with which 
they had been harrafled, and reeilabliihed their confti-- 
tution. In this he availed himfeU of a faying of Plato, 
who when j)e was detired to give them a body of laws, 
and to fettle their government upon rational principles, 
^ivc tlieai this oracuW anfwer, <* It is very difficult to 
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" rive laws to fo profperous a people.^* In iz€t nothing 
is harder to govern tnan man when fortune fmiles, nor 
any thing more trainable than he when calamity lays her 
hands upon him. Hence it was, that I.ucuihis found the 
Cyrenr^ans fo pliant and fubmiflive to hisreguiations. 

From Cyrenne he failed to Egypt, but was attacked by 
pirates on his way, and loft nio/t of the velFels he had 
cone6ied. He himielf efcaped, and entered the port of 
Alexandria in a magnificent manner, being conducted in 
by the whole Egyptian fleet, fet off to the beft advantage, 
as it ufifd to be when it attended the kinoj in perfon. 
Ptolemy,* who was but a youth, received Tiim with all 
demonft rations of refpeft, and even lodged and provided 
him a table in his own palace ; an honor which had not 
been granted before to any foreign commander. Nor was 
the allowance for hisexpenfes the fame which others had, 
bnt four times as much. LiicuUus, however, took no 
more than was abfblutely neeeffary, and refufed the king's 
ppefents, though he was offered no lefs than the value of 
eighty talents. It is faid, he neither viiited Memphis, 
norany other of the celebrated wonders of Egypt ; think- 
ing it rather the buOnefs of a perfon who has time, and 
only travels for pleafure, than of him who had left his 
general engaged in a fie^e and encamped before the ene- 
my's forti&ations. 

Ptolemy refuied to enter into alliance with Sylla, for 
fear of bringing war upon himfelf, but he gave Lucullus 
a convoy to efcdrt him to Cyprus, embraced him at part- 
ing, and refpectfully offered him a rich emerald fet in 
gold. LucnUus at firft declined it, but upon the king'^s 
Hiowing him his own picture engraved on it, he was afraid 
to refaic it, left he fhould be thought to go away with 
hoftile intentions, and in confequence have fome fatal 
fcheme formed again ft him at fea. 

In his return he collected a number of fhips from the 
xnaritimc towns, excepting thoffe that had given fhelter 
and' prote6tfon to -pirates, and with this fleet he palTed 

*• Falmerus takcft this for Ptolemy Auletes ; but Auletes waa 
not king cttl.the ^bwht before ChiiH fixtyfivc. It ma ft, the ref brer, 
have heocL Ptolemy Lathyrus. For Sylla concluded the peace wtxh 
^ithridatcft is tiie year before Cbrili«igbTy«wo. 
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over to Cyprus. There he found that the enemy's fliips- 
lay in wait for him under fome point of land ; and there, 
fore he laid up his fleet, and wrote to the cities to pro- 
vide him quarters and all oeceflTaries, as if he intended to 
pafs the winter there. But as foon as the wind ferved, 
ne immediately launched again, and proceeded on his- 
voyage, lowering his fails in the day time, and hoi fling 
them again when it grew dark ; by which ftratagem he 
got fafe to Rhodes. There he got a frefti fupply of (hips, . 
and found means to perfuade the people of Cos and Cni- 
dus to quit Mithridates and join him againd the Sanoians, 
With his own forces he drove the king's troops out of 
Chios i took Epigoii^s, tjie Colophonian tyrant, prifoner, 
and fet the people free. 

At this time Mithridates was forced to abandon Per. 
gamus, and had reti<red to Pitana. As Fimbria Xhut him 
up by land, he call his eyes upon the fea« and in defpair 
of facing in the field that bold and victorious officer, coU 
levled his (hips -from all quarters* Fimbria faw this, but 
was fenfible of his want of naval ftrength, and therefore 
fent to entreat Lucullus to €ome with his Heet, and aflift 
him in taking a king wlio was tJie moH warlike and viru- 
lent enemy the Romans had. '* i^t not Mithridates,** 
faid he, ** the glorious prize which has been fbught in 
'** fo many labors ^and con Aids, efcape ; as he is fallen 
** into the hands of the Romans, and is already in their 
" net. When he is taken,, who will have a greater /hare 
'* in the honor than he who (lops Im flight, and catches - 
** him as he goes Mf I (hut him up by land, and you do - 
** the fame by fea, the palm will be all our own. What 
'* value will Rome tlien fet upon the actions of Sylla at 
** Orchomenus and Cliasronea,^ though now fo much ex- 
** tolled ?" 

There was nothing abfurd in the pr^pofal. Every body 
faw, that if Lucullus, who was at no great diflance, had • 
brought up his flee^ and blocked up the harbor, the war 
would have been at an end, and they would all have 
hecn delivered from infinite 4:ala>niities.^ But whether it 
was that he preferred his fidelity as Sylla's lieutenant, to * 
his own interefl and tj^tof the public ; whether he ab- 
horred Fimbria, as a villain wnofe ambitioo had lately' 
led him to murder his general and his friend ; or whether* 
by fome overruling influence of fortune he rcferved^^ 
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Mithridatesfor his own aQtagonift» he abfi»liitely U}e6ktd 
the propofal. He fuffered him toiget out of the harbor^ 
and to lau^h at Pimbra's land forces. 

After thiSy he had the honor of beating the king's fleet 
twice. The firft time was at Le6luin a promontory of 
Troas ; the fecond at Tenedos, where he few Neoptolemiis 
at anchor with a more con/iderable force. Upon this, 
LiicuUus advanced before the red of his fhi|i6, in a Rho« 
dian galley of five banks of oars, commanded by Dema- 
goras, a man very faithful to the Romans, and experience 
ed in naval affairs. Neoptolemus met him with great fury, 
and ordered tlie mafter of the fhip to ftrike aeaiiifl that of 
LucuUus. But Demagoras fearirtg the weight ef the ad- 
miral's galley, and the (hock of its bnassen beak, lhou§ht 
it dangerous to meet him ahead* He therefore tacked 
about, and received him afiern, in which place he receiT** 
ed no great damage, becaufe the-droke was upon rhe low<^ 
er parts of the Ihip, which were under -water. In 4he 
mean tiine the refl of the fleet coming up, Lucullus or- 
dered his own (hip to tack a^ain, fell vpoo tlie eoemy^an^ 
after many gallant actions, put the« to flight, and piJHr*> 
fued Neoptolemus for ibme time. 

Thisdonq, he went to meet Sylia, who was g(»ng t« 
erofs the fea from Cherfonefus. Here he fejctftred ht^ 
paOage, and helped to tranipert his army. Wbf^ tlv^ 
peace was agreed upo^,* Mithridates (ailed into the 
Huxine fea* and Sylla laid a fiae upon A(ia of twenty 
thoufand talents. Lucullus was conuniffioned to co41e6c 
the tax, and to coin the money ; and it was k>mt confo^ 
latbn to the cities, amidft the ieverily of Sylla« that Lu>> 
cullus a^ed not pnly with the utmoft judice, but with alt 
the lenity that fo difficult and odious a charge would ad*^ 
niit of. 

As the Mityleneans had openly revolted, he wanted t4» 
hring thf m to acknowlege their fault, and pay a nHKier^ 
ate fine for having joined Marius's party. But, led bjr 
their ill genius, they continued obftinate. Upon this, he 
went againft them with his fleet, beat them in a great 
battle, and fhut them up within their walls. Some days 
after he had bugun the fiege, he had rccourfe to this 

' * This peace was concluded in the year of RooEk« fix bundrad 
and fixtynioc, eight yean before the death of SylLa* 
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'ftratagem. In open day he fet fail towards Elea, bnt rf- 
turned privately at night, and lay clofe near the city. 
The Mytileneans then faRyingout in a bold and diforderly 
fnanner to plunder his camp, which they thought he had 
abandoned, he fell upon them, took moft of them prifon- 
ers, and killed fivehundrcd whoftood upon their defence. 
Here he got fix thoufand (laves, and an immenfe quantity 
of other fpoil. * 

He had no hand in the various and unfpeakable evils 
-which Sylla and Marius brought upon Italy ; for by the 
favor of Wovidence he was engaged in the affairs of A/ia. 
Yet none of Sylla's friends had greater intereft with him. 
Sylla as we have faid, out of particular regard, dedicated 
his Commentaries to him ; and, paffing Pompey by, in bis 
laft will conftituted him guardian to his fon. This feems 
to have firft occasioned thoCe differences and that jealoufy 
-which fubfi tied .between Pompey and Lueulhis, both youn^ 
men and full of ardor in thepurfuit of glory. 

A little after the death ofSylla, Luciillus was chofen 
conful along with Marcus Cotta, about the hundred and 
iieventyfiKth Olympiad. At this time many propofcd to 
renew the war with Mithridates, and Cotta himfelf faid*, 
^* The fire was not extinguilhed, it only flept in emfcers." 
Lucullus, therefore, was much concerned at having the 
iJifalpine Gaul allotted as hia province, which promifed 
him no opportunity to diftinguiih himfelf. But %he ho- 
nor Pompey had acquired in Spain, gav:e him mod trouble ; 
becaufe that general's fuperior reputation, he clearly faw, 
^fter the Spanish war was ended, would entitle him tp 
the command againfl Mithridates. Hence it was, that when 
Pompey applied for money, and infowned the govern- 
ment, that if he was not fupplied, he muft leave Spain 
and Sertorius, and bring his forces back to Italy, Lucul- 
Jus readily exerted himfelf to procure the fupplies, and to 
prevent his returning upon any pretext whatever during 
BIS confuhhip. He knew that every meafnre at home 
would be under Pompey's diredVion, it he cait»e with fuch 
an army. For at this very time, the tribune Cethegus, 
who had the lead, becaufe he confulted nothing but the 
humor of the people, was at enmity with Lucullus, onr 
account of his detefling that tribune's life, poliiited a3 it 
.IV4S with infamous amors, infolence, an4 every fpecies 
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df profligacy. Againft this man he declared open war. 
Lucius Quintiiis, another tribune, wanted to annul the 
ac^s ot SyiUy and to diforder the whole face of affairs, 
which was now tolerably cotnpofed. But Lucullus, by 
private reprefentations and public remonft ranees, drew 
him from his purpofe, and rclcraiifed his ambition. Thus 
in the moft polite and falutary way imaginable^ he de. 
ftroyed the feeds of a very dangerous difeafe. 

About this time news was brought of the death of Oc 
tayi us, governor ofCilicia. There were many competi* 
tor-s "ibr that province, and they all paid their court to 
Cethegus, asthe perfon mod likely to procure it for them. 
LucuUus let no great value upon that government ; but, 
as it was near Cappadocia, he concluded, if he could ob« 
tain it, that the Romans would not think of employing 
any other general againft Mithridates. For this reafon, 
he exerted all his art to fecure the province to himfelf. 
At laft he was neceflitated againft the bent of his difpofi* 
tion, to give into a meafyre which was indirect and illib* 
ecal, but very conducive to his purpofe. 

There was a woman then in Rome named Praecia, fara* 
ed for beauty and enchanting wit, but in other refpe6ls 
no better than a common proftitute. By applying her ih- 
teveft with thofe who frequented her houfe, and wertf 
fond of her .company, to ferve her friends in the adniinif. 
tration,.and in other affairs^ (he added to her other ac« 
compliftinietttB the reputation of being a ufeful friend^ 
and a woman ofbufinefs* This^xaltedher not a little. 
But when (he had captivated Cethegus, who then was m 
the height of his glory^ andxarried all before him in Rome, 
the whole power fell into her hands. Nothing was done 
without the favor of Cethegus, nor by Cethegus, without 
the confent of Prsecia. To her Lucullus applied by pre- 
ients, and the moft infinuating compliments ; nor could 
any thing have been moi^ acceptable to a vain and pom- 
pous woman, than to fee herielf flattered and courted by 
fuch a man as Lucullus. The conlequence was, that Ce- 
thegus immediately efpoufed his caufe, and folicited for 
him the province of Cilicia. When he had gained this, be 
had no farther need, cither of Praecia or Cethegus. All 
came into his intereft, and with one voice gave him the com- 
mand in the Mithridatic war. He, indeed, could not but 
be confidered as the titteft perfon for t}iat charge, becau& 
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Poropey was engaged with Ser tortus, and M«tellus had 
given up his preteniions on account of his great age ^and 
thefe were the only perions who could Hand in corapeti- 
tion for it wiih LucuUus. However, kis colleague Cotta, 
hy much application prevailed upon the ieoate^ to fend 
him with a fleet to guard the Proepontis, and to prote^ 
Bythioia. 

LucuUus, with a legion now levied in Italy, pafled over 
into Ada, where lie found the re(i of the troops that were 
to compofe his army. Thefe had all been long entirely 
corrupted by luxury and avarice ; and tliat part of theni 
called Fimbrians, was more untra^table than the Tci\, on 
account of their having been under no command. At the 
infligation of Fimbria, they had killed Flaccus-, w.ha was 
conful, and their general too, and liad betrayed Fimbria 
himfelf to Sylla ; and they were iiill mutinous and lawiefs 
men, though in other refpef ts brave, hardy^ and expe. 
rienced foldiers. Neverthelefs, Lucullus in a little time 
ilibdued the feditious fpirit of thefe men, and corrci^ed 
the faults of the reft ; fo that now they firft found a real 
commander, whereas before they had been brought to 
ierve by indulgence and every promiie of pleafure. . 

The affairs of the enemy were in this pofture, Mithri- 
dates, like a fophiftical warrior, had formerly met the Ro» 
mans in a vain and oitentatious manner, with forces that 
were (bowy and pompous indeed, but of little ufe. Baffled 
and difgraced in his attempt, he grew wifer, and therefore 
in this iecond war he provided troops tiiat were capable 
of real fervice. He retrenched that mixed multitude of 
nations, and thofe bravadoes that were itifued from his 
camp, in a barbarous variety of language, together with the 
rich arms, adorned with gold and precious ftones, which 
he now confidered rather as the fpoils of the conqueror, 
than as adding any vigor to the men that wore them. 
Inflead of this, he armed them witli fwords in the Roman 
fafhion, and with large and heavy (hields ; and his ca- 
Tally he provided with horfes rather well trained than 
gaily accoutred. His infantry confifted of a hundred and 
twenty .thoufand, and his cavalry of iixteen thouiand, 
belides armed chariots, to the number of a hundred. Hi& 
navy was not equipped, as before, with gilded pavilions, 
haths, and delicious apartments for the womeni but with 
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all manner of weapons, ofTeni&ve and defenfive, and mo- 
n^y te pay tiie tFoops. 

la this refpe^lable iorm he inTaded Bithynia, where the 
ekies received him with pleafure ; and not only that coun. 
try, .but ali Afia returned to its former diilempered iocli* 
nations, by reafou of the intolerable evils that the Roman 
ufurers and tax gatherers liad brought upon thenu 
Tliefe Lucallus afterwards drove away, Tike fo many liar, 
pies which robbed the poor inhabitants of their food. At 
prefent he was fatisfied with reprimanding them, and 
bringing them to exerctfe their office with more modera- 
tion ; by which means he kept the Asiatics from revolting, 
when their inclination lay almoft univerfally that way. 

While Lucuitus was employed in thefe matters, Cotta^ 
thinking he had found his opportunity, prepared to give 
Mithridates battle. And as tie had accounts from many 
hands, that Luculius was coming up, and was already en* 
camped in Phrygia, he did every thing to expedite the 
engagement, in order to prevent Luculius from having 
any fiare in the triumph, which he believed was now aU 
his own. tie was defeated, however, both byieaand 
land, with the lofs of fizty fiiips, and all tlieir crews, as 
well as four thoufand land forces; after which he was 
<hut op in Chalcedon, and had no refource, except in the 
afliftance of Luculius. Luculius was advifed, notwith* 
landing, to take no notice of Cotta, but to march for- 
ward into the kingdom of Mithridates, which he would 
find in a defencelels (late. On this occafion the foldiers 
were louded in their complaints. They reprefented, that 
Cotta had, by his rafh counfels, not only ruined himfelf 
tand his own men, but done them too great prejudice i 
fince, had It not been for kis error, they might have con- 
queied without lofs. Jlut Luculius, in a fet fpeech upon 
this fubje6t, told them : ** He had rather deliver one Ro- 
" man out of the enemy's hand, than take all the enemy 
^' had." And when Archelaus, who formerly had com* 
manded the king's forces in Boeotia, but now was come 
over to the Romans, and fought for them, aflerted, ** That 
'Mf Luculius would but once nuike his appearance in 
'* PoQtss, all would immediately fall before him ;" he faid, 
** He would not a6t in a more cowardly manner than hun- 
** ters, nor nafs the wild beads by, and go to their empty 
*' dens." He 4iad no fooner uttered thefe words, than he 
Vol, hi, 5 
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marched againft Mithridates with thirty thoufaod foetg 
and tfwo thoufand five hundred horfe. 

, When he got^ght of the enemy, he was aftoniflied 9^ 
their numbers^ and determined to avoid a battle and gain 
time. But Marius,* a Roman officer, whom Ser tonus 
had fent to Mithridates out of Spain with foroe troops* 
advanced to meet Lucullus, and gave him the challenge. 
Lucculius accepted it, and put Jiis army in order of battle^ 
The (ignal was ju(t ready to be given, when, without any 
vi/ible alteration, lliere was a fudden exploHon in the air, 
and a large luminous body was feen to fall between the 
two armies ; its form was like that of a large tun, and its 
color that of molten filvjsr. Both iides were fo affe61ed 
•with thejphenooienon, that they parted without (Ir iking a 
'blow. This prodigy is faid to have happened in Phrygia 
.at a place called Otryae. 

Lucullus concluding that no human fupplies could be 
iufiicient to maintain fo many myriads as Mithridates had, 
for any length of time, efpecially in prefence of an ene- 
my, orderoi one of the prifoners to he brought before 
him. The firfl queftion he put to him was, how many 
there were in his mefs, and the fecond, what proviftons he 
iiad left in his tent ? When he had this man*s anfwer, he 
commanded him to withdraw ; and then examined a fe- 
cond and a third in like manner.. The next thing was 
to compare the quantity of provifions which Mithridates 
had laid in, with the number of foldiers he had to fup- 
port ; by which he found that in three or four days they 
would be in want of bread corn. This confirmed him in 
his defign of gaining time ; and he caufed great pknty of 
provifions to be brought into his own camp, that in 
the midil of abundance he might watch the enemy's dif- 
trefs. 

Notwithfianding this, Mithridates formed a defign 
againil the Cyzicenians^ who were beaten in the iate 
battle near Chalcedon,t and had lod three thoufarfd meo 
and ten fhips. To deceive Lucullus he decamped ' foon 
after (upper, one dark tempeftuous night ; and marched 
with fo much expedition, that at l>rcak of day he got bC" 

* Appian calls him Varius. 
t Along with Cotta. 
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fore the town, and pofled himfelf upon mount Adraftia.* 
As foon as Lucull us perceived he was gone, he followed 
fiis fteps J and without falling unawares upon the enemy 
in the bbfcurity of the night, as he might eafily have done; 
Ke reached the place of his deflination, and fat down at a( 
village called Thraceia, the moft commodious fituatiori 
imaginable for guarding the* roads and cutting off the 
cneray*& convoys. 

He was now fo fure of his aim, that he concealed it no 
longer from his men ; but when they had intrenched 
fhemfelves, and' returned from their labor, called tftem^ 
together, and told them with great triumph, "In a few 
'* days he would gain them a victory which (houldnot coit^ 
** one drop of blood.'* 

Mithridates had' planted his troops in ten different ports 
about the city, and with his veflels blocked op the frith 
which parts it from the continent,f fo that it was inverted 
on all iides. The GyziCenians were prepared to combat 
the greateft difficulties, and to fuflfer the fart extremities in 
the Roman caufe ; but they knew not where Lucullus 
was, and were much concerned that they could get no ac- 
count of him. Though his camp was vifible enough, 
the enemy had the art to impofeupon them. Pointing to 
the Romans who were ported on the heights, ** Do you 
fee that army,*' faid they, "Thofe are the Armenians 
•* aiid Medes, whom Tigranes has fent as a reinforcement 
.•'to Mithridates." Surrounded With fuch an imraenfe 
number of enemies, as they thought, and having no hope 
of relief but from the arrival of Lucullus, they were in the 
utmoft confternation. 

When Demonax, whom Archelaus found means to fend 
into the town, J brought them news that Lucullus was 
arrived, at firft they could hardly believe it; imagining 
he came only with a feigned ftory, to encourage them to • 
bear up in their preftnt diftrefs. However, the fame mo*- 

* So called from a t6mple in the city confecrated by Adrarfttis to 
the goddefs Nemefiis, who from thence had the name of Adiraftia. 

+ Strabo fays, Cyzicus lies upon the Propoutrs, and is an ifland 
Joined to the continent by two bridges, near which is a city of the 
fame name, with two haroors capable of containing two hundred 
vedels. Strab, 1. xii. 

:(^By the afftiiance of bladders he (warn into the town. 

floras, 1. iii. 
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ment^ a boy made his appearance wh« ha^ htSh a p#ifbft. 
er amon^ the eneiny, and had jufl made his (jfcape. Upon 
their aiking hiin where Luctillus was, he laughed^ think- 
ing them only in jcft ; but when he faw they were In 
earned, he pointed with his finger to the Roman camp. 
This fufficiently revived their drooping fpirits. 

In th* lake Dafcylites, near Cyzicus, there were veiTds 
ef a coniiderable fize. Lucullus hauled up the largeft ot 
ihezn, put it upon a carriage, and drew it down to the fea« 
Then he put on board it as many foldiers as it could con- 
iaio, and ordered them to get into Cyzicus, which they ef- 
fe^ed in the night. 

It feems too, that heaven, delighted v^iih the valor of 
the Cyzicenians, fupported them with ieveral remarkable 
$gns. The feaft of Proferpine was cothfc, when thev 
were to facrifice a black heifer to hei* ; and as they baa 
ho living animal of that kind, they inade ohe of pafl^,* 
and were apprbaching the attar with it. The v$£lim, 
V^d for that purpofe, palfured with the reft bf their art- 
He on tlie other fide of the frith. On that very day flie 
parted from the herd, fwam atone to the town, and pre- 
sented herfelf before the altar. The fame goddtfs ap- 
peared to Ari/logoras, the public fecretary, in a dii^eam, 
and faid, i* Go and tell your fellow citizens to take cou- 
** rage, for I fhall bring the African piper a^nft the 
•* trumpeter of Pontus." 

While the Cyzicenians were wondering at this oracular 
ctpreifion, in the morning a (Irong wind blew, and the 
fea was in the utmoft agitation. The king's machined 
^re^ed a^ainft the walls, the wonderful work of Nitdni- 
dus the Theflalian, by the hoiie and crackitig ftrd an- 
nounced what was to come. Then a fouthwind incred- 
ibly violent arofe, and in the fhort fpace of an hour 
broke all the engines to pieces, and deftroyed the wooden 
tower which Was an hundred cubits high. It is moreover 
related, that Minerva was feen by many at Ilium in their 
ileep, all covered with fweat, and with part of her veil 
rent j and that fhe faid, (he was juft come from ailifting 

* The Pythagoreans, who thought it unlawful to kill any ani- 
mal) feem to have been the firil among the Greeks who offered the 
figures of animals in pafte,myrrh, or (ome other compofition.*^ 
The poorer fort of Egyptians are faid to have done the fame firom 
another principle. 
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|}k"peOple of Cyzicus. Nay, they (howed at Ilium a piU 
lar which had an infcription to that purpofe. 

As long as Mithridates was deceived by his. office rs, ^ 
and kept in ignorance of the famine that prevailed in the 
camp, he lamented his mifcarriage in the fiege. But 
when he came to be fehiible of the extremity to which 
his foldiers were reduced, and that they were forced even 
to eat human flefti,* all his ambition and fpirit of con- 
tention died away« He found LucuUus did not make war 
in a theatrical: oftentatious manner^ but aimed his blows 
at his very lifcart, and left nothing unattempted to deprive - 
him of provifions. He therefore feized his opportunity, 
while the Roman was attacking a certain fort, to fend 
off almoft all his cavalry and his^bealls of burden, as well 
as the lead ufeful part of his infantry, into Bithynia. 

When Luoullus was apprifed of their departure, he 
retired during the night into his camp. Next morning 
there was a violent ftorm ; never thelels he began the pur- 
Aiit with ten cohorts oi fdet, boTidehis cavalry. All the 
way he was greatly incommoded by the fnow, and the 
cold was fo piercing that ieveral of his foldiers funk under 
it, and were forced to ftop. With the reft he overtook 
the enemy at the river Rhyndacus, and made fuch havoc 
among them, that the women of Apollonia came out to ^ 
plunder the convoys and to ftrip the (lain. 

The ilain, as may well be imaginedr were very numer- 
ous, and LucuHus made fifteen thoufaad prifoners ; be. 
fide which, he took fix thouiand horfes and an infinite ' 
number of beafts ofburden*^ A^d he made it his bufinefs - 
to lead them all by the «nemy^ camp. 

I cannot help wondering at^ Salluft's faying, that this 
vv^ the firft time that the Koiaans faw a camel. f How 

*There is fomething extremely improbable in this* It does not ^ 
appear that Mithridates was (o totally blocked up by Lucullus as ^ 
to reduce himto this extremity ; and even had diat oeen the cafe, 
it would ceruinly have been more eligible to have ri{k«d a battle/ 
than to hate fubmittcd to the dreadful alternative here mentioned. 
But wherefore eat hTinaan flcfh, when afterwards we are exprefsly . 
told that they had beafts to fend away ? There is, to the bcft of our 
knowledge andr belief, as litde foundation ia faiftory for his prac- - 
tice, as the re is in nature*. 

f Livy expnfsly tells usj there were camels in Antiochas's army 
**'Before the cavalry were placed the chariots armed with fcythes, . 
**^tLd camels of that fpecics called dromed»ri«»»*» LiViUb. "■ 

3.1 it*- 
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could he think that thofe who formerly nnderSci|no con- 
quered AptiochuSy and lately defeated Archelaus at Or» 
chonaenus and Chseronea^ ftoukL be unacquaiated with 
that animal. 

Mithridates now refolved tif>oR a ff>eedy fiight ; and to- 
amufe Lucullus with employment in another quarter, he 
lent his admiral Arifk>ni€us to the Grecian fea. But jufl 
afi he was on the point of failing, he was betrayed to 
Lucttllu5, together with ten thoufand pieces of gold^ 
which he took with hire to corrupt fome part of the Ko^ 
nan forces. After this^ Mithridates made his efcape by 
fea, and left his generals to get off with the army in the 
beft manner they could. LucuUus coming up with them 
at the river Grantcus, killed iull twenty thoufand, and 
made a prodigious number of pvifone^s. It is faid that in 
til is campaign the enemy loft near three hundred thoufand 
men, reckoning the feryants of the army as well as foU 
diers. 

Loculhis immediately entered Cyaicum, whei:f he was^ 
received with every teftimony of joy and refpe^. After 
which he went to the Hellefpent^ to coile6l ik'iw to make 
up a fleet. On this occaiion he touchy at Troas, and 
flept there in the temple of Vetius. The godded, he 
dreamt, flood by him, andaddrefled himasfoUows; 

Deft ^ou then (leepi gtest nonaveh of «Im woods ^ 
Tbe fawn»^ aw ruftUng near thee. ■ 

Upon this, he i>ofe,afid calling His friesds together while 
it was y<;t dark, related to them the viiioni. He had 
hardly made an end, when >m^ngef8 arrived f«om Ilium • 
with an account that they had feen off the Gfedan har^ 
bor* thirteen of the king's large galleys Aeering towards 
Xemnos. He went in purAiit of them without loiinga. 
moment, took them and killed their admiral Ifidorus. 
When this was done, he made ail the fail he could after 
fome others which were before, Thcfe lay at anchor by 
the ifland ; and as fopn as the. officers perceived Kis ap» 
pro^h. they hauled ^ho (hips aXhore, and %hting from 
^ 4ecks, galled the Rof^ans ex<;eedingly . The Rpmans 
had no chance toifurroundthem ;;n^ c^ulfi their galley^-. 

A Bl^lswh ioaass.|he l^bof oMh^i^ th« d>m9P4 4ii9de4-whQB 
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which were by the waves kept i« eentintial motion, make 
any impre(fimi upon thofe of the enemy which were on 
firm ground, an4 ftood immoveable. At laft having with 
much difficulty, found a landing place, he put fome of his 
troops on fltore, who taking ti^em in the rear, killed a 
number of themyand forced the red to cut their cables 
and (land out to fea. In the confuiion the veifels daflied 
one againft another, or fell upon the beaks of thofe of 
Lucullus. The deflrutlion confequently was great. Ma* 
rius, the general feot by Sertorious, was among the prif. 
oners. He had but one eye ; and Liiculkis, when he firft^ 
fet fail, had given his men a ftridt charge not to kill any 
perfon with one eye, in order that he might be referved 
for a death of greater torture and difgrace. 

After this, he haftened to purfue Mithridates himfelf, 
whom he hoped to Und in Bithynia blocked up by Voco* 
Bius. He had fent this officer before with a fleet to Ni. 
eomedia> to prevent the king's efcape. But Voconiua 
had loitered in Samothrace about getting himfelf initiated 
in the myfteriet* and celebrating feiKvals. Mithridates 
in the mean time had got out, and was making gi%at ef<*^ 
forts to reach Pontus before LuciiUus could come to flop 
him. But a violent tempeft overtook liim, by which many 
of his veflels were dafhed to pieces and many funk. The 
whole fhore: was covered with the wreck which the fea 
threw up for feveral days. As for the king himfdf, the 
ftip in which he failed was fo large, that the pilots could 
not maktf land with it amtdft fuch a terrible agitation of 
the waves, and it was by thsa time ready to founder with 
the water it had taken in. He therefore got into a thai, 
iop belonging to fome pirates, and truiting his life to ^ 
their hands, beyond ail hope was brought fele to Heraclea^ 
in Pontus, after having patted through the rooft uofp«k*>- 
able dangers^ 

In this war Lucullus l>ehaimd to the- fenate of Rome ^ 
with an honeft pride, which ha4 its focrefs. They had > 
decreed him three fhoufand talents to enable him to fit* 

* The my fteries joi ike Cttbii^.i Tkm worSup ef thcfe gods wis 
piohshly braagbt fsom PhcDmcia ; for «Ajn &, in the boguage oJF 
Itttt country, figai&os powaif b1. They Ynsm remoaced m the 
moft tremcndoui of fuperior beings ; the more fo, becaufe of the 
tnyfterious aod awful ioj^tpoiiit^ of 4heir worfltip. Some have' 
pi^tended to give us Kcountof theit aaancs^ thangli they weiao 
istkad up.ia the profoundcft {ceitcy* . 
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out a ftect. But he acquainted them by letters that Rir 
had no need of the money, and boafted that, without fcf 
much expcnfe and fuch mighty preparations, he woul<i 
drive Mithridatcs out of the fea with the ihips the allies 
would give him. And he performed his promife by the 
afliftance of a fuperior power. For the tcmpcftj which 
ruined the Pontic fleet, is faid to havo-becn raifed by the 
rrfentment of Diana of Priapus, fer their plundering her 
temple and beating down her ftatue. • 

Lucullus was now advifed by- ma«y of his ora<jers to 
let the war ileep awhile ; but without regarding their 
opinion,^ he penetrated into the kingdom of Pontus, by 
way of Bithynia and Galatia. At firft he found provifions • 
fo fcarce, that he was forced to have thirty thouiand 
'Gauls follow him with each a meafure* of whe«t upon 
bis (boulders. But as he -proceeded farther i n his march, 
andbore down all oppofrtion, he came to fuch plenty, 
that an ox was foW forone drachma, and a Have for four. 
The reft of the booty was fo little regarded, that fome left 
it behind them, and others deftroyed it ; for amidft fuch 
abundance, they could not find a purchafer. Having, in 
the excurfions of their cavalry, laid wafte all the country 
as far a« Themifcyfae and about the river Thermodon, 
they complained that Lucullus took all the towns by cap- 
itulation, inftead of ftorm, and gave net up one to the 
foldiers for plunder. " Now," faid theyj " you leave 
** Amifus, a rich and flou^fhing. city, which might be 
<' eafily taken, if you t would affault it vigorouily ; and 
•* drag us after Mithsidiites into the waftes of Tibarene and 
«< Chaldaea.*' 

LuculluSjvhoveyer, not thinking rfiey would break out 
into that rage which afterwards appeared, negledted their 
tvmonftrances. He took, more pains to excufe himfelf to 
thofe who blamed his flow progrefs, and his lofing time in 
reducing * towns'.and^illages (X little confequence, while 
Mithridates was again gathering power. ** This is the 
** very thing," iaid he, ** that I want,, and aim at in aU 
" my operations, that Mithridates may get ftrength, and 
**colle6t an army rtfpeftable enough^ to m^e him 
** iland an engagement, and not continue to fly before 
**"it^. Do not you fee what vaft and boundleis deferts liev 

*'Medimni».> 
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" train of mountains m h^d, fufltiftnt to hidft him> a^d 
*« niiiQberiefs other king« who want to avoid a battle ? It is 
** but a few days jour ney from the cotmtry of the Cabirt*r 
« into Armenia, where Tigwinefe, hftng of kinga, is icaled^ 
♦• fnrroutided with that poweri which has wweaed Muk 
** ftom the Parthians, wweh carries Gfeciaftcjotemesiatft 
'* Media, fttbdues Syria aftd Pklefiine, cuts off the Seleu- 
*' cid^, and caiTriee their wives and daughters into cap:. 
" tivity. This prince i» nearly allied to Mithridates f 
'* he is his fon inlaw*. t>o you think he will difregard 
** him, tHien he comes as a fuppliant, and net take upi 
'* arms in his caufe ? Why will you then be in fueh haAo 
** to drive Mhhridates dut of his -domrnions, and ri^ 
" the brihgtrig Tigrane» upon us, who has long wanted m 
" a pretence for it } And fa rely he cannot find a roorct 
** f|3ecious one, than that of fuccoring a fathennlaw, 
** and a king reduced to fuch extreme neceilfty. Whu 
" need is there then for u» to ripen this sA'tatf and to 
** teach Mithridates what he may not knovr^ who ar*^ 
" the confederates he is to feek againft us $ or to driv* 
^ him, againfl his inclination and his notions of 1iomn> 
'* into the arms of Tigranes f Is it not betier to give hiai 
** time to make preparations and regain drenath in. hit. 
** own territories, that we may havrtomeettne Cltol^ 
** chians, the Tibarenians and Cappadecmna^ whom we 
*' have often beaten, rather than the unknown forces ol 
" the Medes and the Armenians ?" 

Agreeably to tbcfe fentiments Lwcullut fpent a great 
deal of time before Amifus, proceeding very flowly in th# 
ficge. After the winter was paft, he left that charge ta 
Mursena, and marched againft Mithridates, who was en« 
camped on the plains of the Cabiri, with a refolution t4 
Wait for the Romans there. His army confifted of forty 
thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe, which he had 
ktely collected ; and in thefe he placed the greaieft con* 
fidence* Nay, he paflfed the river Lycus, and gave the 

* Hence it appears, as well as from a paffage in Strtbo, that iha» 
was a diftrt6fc on the borders of Phrygia, called Cabiri. Indeed 
the wor(hip of thofe gods had prevailed ia feveni parts of Afia^ 
and they are fuppofed to have hod homage paid tSinm ^ RaiM 
Wider liliK titto «f JSkU fms. 
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Ronoms the challetige to meet him in ^be field. In cot)^ 
ftquence of this, the cavalry engagedi and the Romans- 
were put to the rout. Pomponius, a man of fome dignity^ 
was wounded and taken. Though UHich indifpofed with 
his wounds, he was brought before Mithridates, who afked 
him, *' Whether^ if he faved his life, he would become 
•* his^ friend ?** " On condition you will be reconciled to 
«< the Romans," faid lie* "I will ! But if not, I rouft 
/* remaiji your enemy." The king^ (Iruck.with ad^ira* 
lion of his patriotifm, did him no injury. 

LiicuUus was apprehenftve of farther danger on the- 
plain, on account of the enemy's fuperiority in horfe, and 
yet he w^s loth to take to the mountains, which were at a 
eondderable dil^ance, as well a« woody and difficult of 
ftfcent. While he was in this perplexity, fome Greeks- 
liappened to be taken, who had hid themielves in a cave. 
Artemiddrus, the eldeil of them, undertook to conduct 
him to a pofl where he might encamp in the utmoft fecu- 
rity, and where theire ftood a caftle which commanded the 
plain of the Cabiri. Liicullus gave credit to his report, 
^.and began his march in the night, after he had caufed a 
number of fires to be lighted in his old campu Having, 
got (afely through the narrow pa^s, he gained the 
heights, and in the morning appeared above the enemy's- 
head^ in a Situation where he might fight with advantage, 
when he chofe it^ and might not be compelled to it, if 
ht had a mind to fit flill. 

At prefent neither Lucullus nor Mithridates was in- 
clined to rifle a battle j but fome of the king's foldiers- 
happening to purfue a deer, a party of Romans went out 
to intercept them. This brought on a fharp ficirmiihr 
numbers continually coming up on each fide. Atlengtl> 
the king's troops had the advantage. , 

The Romans, beholding from the camp the flight o£ 
their fellow foldiers, were greatly difiurbed, and ran to 
Lucullus, to entFcat him to lead tliem out, and give the 
fignal for battle. But be, willing to (how them of how 
much importance in all dangerous conflfi61s the prefence 
of an able general is, ordered them to fiand fiill ; and def« 
cending into the plain himfelf, feized the foremoft of the 
fugitives, and commanded them to face about. They^ 
#beyed, and the reft rallying with them, they eafily put 
the enemy to flight, and purlued them to their intrench* 
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^4mc^ts. Lucullus, at his return, infli^cd on the fugitives 

-the ufual punifhment. He made them ft rip to their vefts, 

♦ake off their girdles, and then dig a trench twelve feet 

long ; the reft of the troops all the while ftanding and 

. looking on. 

In the array of Mithridates there was a Dardarian 
•grandee, named Olthaciis. The Dardarians are feme of 
thofe barbarous people who live near the lake Mxotis. 
-Olthacus was a man fit for every warlike attempt that re- 
quired ftrength and courage, and in counfel and contriv- 
,ance inferior to none. Befide thefe accompli fliments, 
he was aftable, eafy, and agreeable in the commerce of the 
world. He was always involved in feme difpute, or jeaU 
oufy at leaft, of the other great men of his country, who, 
like him, aimed at the chief authority in it i and to bring 
Mithridates into his intereft, he undertook the daring 
enterprize of killing Lucullus. Mithridates commended 
his defign, and publicly gave him fome affronts, to afford 
him a pretence for refentment. Olthacus laid hold on it, 
and rode off to Lucullus, who received him with pleafure. 
For his reputation was well known in the camp j and, 
upon trial, the Roman general found his pre fence of 
mind and his addrefs fo extraordinary, that he took. him 
to his table and his council board. 

When the Dardarian thought he had found his op- 
portunity, he ordered.his fervants to have his horfe ready 
without the camp. It was now mid day, and the foldiers 
were fitting in the fun or otherwife repofing themfelves, 
when he went to the general's pavilion j expelling that 
none would pretend to hinder the ad mi (Ti on of a man who 
was intimate with Lucullus, and who faid he had bufinefs 
of importance to communicate. * And l^e had ccrtah^ly 
entered, if fleep, which has been the ruin of many other 
generals, had not faved Lucullus. Menedemus, one of 
iais chamberlains, was then in waiting, and he told Ol- 
thacus, ** This was not a proper time to fee Lucullus, 
. *^ becaufe, after long watching and fatigue, he was now 
** taking fome reft." Olthacus did not fake this denial ; 
but faid, " I muft enter, whether you will or not, for I 
** have great and neceflary bufinefs to lav before him.'* 
Menedemus, incenfed at his infolence, anlwered ** Noth- 
** ing is niorc neceffary than the prefiervation of Lu- 
^* cullus," and thruft hiVn back with both hands. Ol- 
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thacus, fearing hit defign was difcovered^ withdrew prU 
vate}y from the camp, took horfe, and returned to Mith. 
ridates without effecting an^ thing. Thus the criiis, ia 
other matters, as well as in medicine, either iaves or 
delh-oys. 

After this, Sornatius was fent out with ten cohorts to 
efcorr a convoy. Mithridates detached againil him one 
of his officers named Menander. An engagement enfned, 
and the barbarians were routed with great iofs. Another 
time Lucullus difpatched Adrian with a conliderable 
corps, to proteft the party employed in colle^ing pro- 
vidons and fupplying his camp. Mithridates did not let 
him pafs unnoticed, but fent Meneniachus and Myron 
againft them, with a flrong body of cavalry and another 
of infantry. All thefe combatants, except two, the Ro- 
mans put to the fword. Mithridates diflembled his Iofs, 
pretending it was fmall, and entirely owing to the mif- 
condu^ of the commanding officers. But when Adrian 
palled by his camp in great pomp, with many waggons 
loaded with proviuons and rich fpoils in his train, the 
king's (pirits began to droop, and the moftdiftrefiing ter- 
ror fell upon his army. Tney determined, therefore, to 
quit that po(t. 

The nobility about the king began to fend off their 
baegage with all the privacy they*could, but would not 
fuffer others to do the fame. ' The foldiers finding them- 
felves jollied and thruft back in the gateways, were fo 
much provoked at that treatment, that they tnrned upon 
them, fell to plundering the baggage, and killed fcveral 
of them. Dorylaus, one of the generals^ loft his lite for 
nothing but a puiyle robe which he had on. Hermaeus, 
a prieft, was trodden under foot at the gate, Mithridates 
him(elf, without any attendant or groom to affift him, got 
out of the camp amidft the crowd. Of all his royal ftud 
there was not one horfe left him ; but at laft Ptolemy the 
eunuch, feeing him carried along with the torrent, and 
happening to be on horfeback, dilmounted, and gave him 
his. The Romans preffed hard upon him, and indeed 
came up time enough to have taken him. He was in fadt 
almoft m their hands ; but their avarice faved him. The 
prey, which had been purfued through numberlefs con- 
flifts and dangers, efcaped^ and the victorious Lucullus 
was robbed of the reward of his toils. Theiiorfc which 
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the king rode, was almo/l overtaken, when a mule loaded 
with gold came between him and his purfuers, either by 
accident or by the king's contrivance. The foldiers im- 
mediately began to rifle the load, and came to blows about 
the contents; w^hich gave Mithridates time to get off. 
Nor was this the only difadvantage Lucullus experienced 
from their avarice. Call ift rat us, the king's fecretary, was 
taken, and the Roman general had ordered him to be 
brought before him ; but thofe who had the charge of it, 
perceiving he had five hundred crowns in his girdle, dif- 
patched him for the money. Yet to fuch men as thefe h< 
gave up the plunder of the enemy's camp. 

After this, he took Cabira, and many other places of 
ftrength, in which he found much treafure. He likewife 
found in their prifons many Greeks, and feveral of the 
king's own relations, confined ; and, as they had long 
thought themfehres in the mod defperate circuraflances, 
the liberty which they gained by the favor of Li^cullus, 
appeared to them not fo much a deliverance, as a refur- 
i^eAion and new life. One of the king's fifters named 
Nyfla, very happily for her, was of the number. The 
other fiiiers and wives of Mithridates, who feemed placed 
more remote from danger, and at a diflance from war, all 
periihedmiferably ; he fent the eunuch Bacchides to Pher- 
nacia, with orders to Tee them put to death. 

Among the red were two of his fillers, Roxana and 
Statira, who were about the age of forty, and ftill virgins ; 
and two of his wives, both lonians, Berenice of Chios, 
and Monime of Miletus. The latter was much celebrated 
among the Greeks. Though the king had tried every 
expedient to bring her to li(ien to a lawlefs paflion, and made 
her a prefent of fifteen thoufand crowns at one time, fhe 
>'cje£leda]l his folici tat ions till he agreed to marriage, fent 
^cr a diadem and declared her queen. Before the laft 
^ad meflage, (he had paiTed her time Very unhappily, and 
looked with grief and indignation on that beauty, which 
inflead of a liufband had procured her an imperious maAer, 
and inftead ot the domeitic comforts of marriage, a guard 
of barbarians. Baniihed far from Greece, (he had loft 
the real bleillng of life, and where (he hoped for happinefs^ 
found nothing but a dream. 

When Bacchides came, and informed thofe princefles 
they muft die, but that they were at liberty to cnooie the 

Vol. hi, T 
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death mofteafyand agreeable to them, Monime fnatching 
the diadem from her head, applied it to her neck, that it 
might do the fatal office. But it broke, and the prin- 
ccfs faid, ** O ciirfed band 1 wouldeft thou not at leaft, 
**fcrve me on this occafion ?" then fpitting upon it, 
the threw it from her, and flretched out her neck to Bac- 
chides. 

Berenice took poifon ; and, as her mother, who was 
prefent, begged a fliare of it, fhe granted her requeft. 
They both drank of it ; and its force operated fufficiently 
upon the weaker body : But Berenice, not having taken 
a proper quantity, was long of dying. Bacchides therefore 
(Wrangled her. Roxana, one of the unmarried fibers, after 
having vented the moft bitter imprecations and reproaches 
againfl Mithridates, took poifon. Statira, however, died 
without one unkind or ungenerous word. She rather 
commended her brother, when he muft have his anxieties 
about his own life, for not forgetting them, but providing 
that they might die free and undiihonored. Thefe events 
were very difagreeble to the native goodnefs and human- 
ity of LucuUus. 

He continued his purfuit of Mithridates as far as Ta- 
laura ; where having learned that he was fled four days 
before into Armenia to Tigranes, he turned back again. 
He fubdued, however, the Chaldaeans and Tibarenians, 
and reduced thelefs Armenia, with the to\ms and caftles. 
Then he fent Appius to Tigranes, to demand Mithridates ; 
and in the mean time returned to Amifus, which his 
troops were ftill befieging. The length of the fiege was 
owing to Callimachus who commanded in the town, and 
was an able engineer, (killed in every art of attack and 
defence. By this he gave the Romans much trouble, for 
which he fuffered afterwards. LucuUus availed himfelf 
of a flratagem, againft which he had not guarded. He 
made a fudden aflfault at the time when Callimachus ufed 
to draw off his men for refrefhment. Thus he made him- 
felf mafter of fome part of the wall 5 upon which, Calli- 
machus, either envying the Romans the plunder of the 
place, or with a view to facilitate his own efcape, fet fire 
to the town, and quitted it. For no one paid any atten- 
tion to thofe who fled by fea. The flames fpread with 
great rapidity around the walls, and the foldiers prepared 
themfelves to pillage the houfes. Lucullus, in commif- 
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«ration of a fine city thus finking into ruin, endeavored 
to ailid it from without, and ordered his troops to extin- 
guifh the fire. But they paid no regard to him ; they 
went on collecting the fpoils, and clalhing their arms, till 
he was forced to give up the plunder to them, in hopes 
offaving the city from the flames. It happened, how- 
ever, quite otherwife. In rummaging every corner, with 
torches in their hands, they fet fire to many of the houfes 
themfelves. ^So that when Lucullus entered the town 
next morning, he faid to his friends, with tearsin his eyes, 
** I have often admired the good fortune of Syllabut nev- 
'* er fo much as I do this day. He deflred to fave 
** Athens, and fucceeded. I wiHied to imitate him on 
** this occafion ; but, inf^ead of that, the gods have claffed 
" me with Mumraius.*" 

Neverthelefs, he endeavored to reftore the place, as 
far as its unhappy circumilances would permit. A fiiow- 
er, which providentially fell about the time it was taken, 
extinguifhed the fire, and faved many of the buildings ; 
and, during his flay, he rebuilt mod of thofe that were 
defiroyed. Such of the inhabitants as had fled, he re- 
ceived with pleafure, and added to them a draught of 
other Greeks, who were willing to fettle there. At the 
fame time, he gave them a territory of a hundred and 
twenty furlongs. 

The city was a colony of Athenians, planted here at a 
time when their power was at the height ; and they were 
mafiers of the lea. Hence it was, that thofe who fled 
from the tyranny of Ariflion, retired to Amifus, and were 
admitted to the privilege of citizens ; fortunately 
enough gaining abread what they lod at home. The 
remamder of them Lucullus now clothed in an honora- 
ble manner, gave each two hundred drachmas, and fent 
them back into their own country. Tyrannio, the gram- 
marian, was of the number. Mur«na begged him of 
Lucullus, and afterwards enfranchifed him ; in which he 
a6ted ungeneroufly by his fuperior officers prcfent. Lu- 
cullus would not have been willing that a man fo hon. 
ored for his learning, fhould be firfi confidered as a 
Have, and then fet free. The real liberty he was born 
to, muft be taken away, before he could have this fcem- 
iijg, freedom. But this was not the only inflance^n 

• The deft rover of Corinth. 
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which Muraena a6ted with Ids generofity than became an 
officer of his rank. 

Lucallus then turned towards the cities of Afia, that he 
might beftow the time which was not employed in war, 
en the promotion of law and juflice. Thefe had long loft 
their influence in that province, which was overwhelmed 
with unfpeakable misfortunes. It was defolated and en- 
slaved by the farmers of the revenue, and by ufurers. The 
poor inhabitants were forced to fell the moli beautiful of 
their fons and daughters, the ornaments and offerings in 
their temples, their paintings, and the flatues of their 
gods. The laft rcfouree was to ferve their creditors as 
Saves. Their fufFerings prior to this, were more cruel 
and infupportable ; prifoiu, racks, tortures, ezpofures to 
the burning fun in fummer, and in winter to the extrem- 
ity of cold amidft ice or mire ; infomuch that fervitude 
feemed a happy deliverance, and a fcene of peace. Lucul. 
lus, finding the cities in fuch dreadful diftrefs, foon ref- 
cued the opprefled from all their burdens. 

In the nrft place, he ordered the creditors not to take 
above one in the hundred for a month's intereft ;* in the 
next place, he abolidied all intereft that exceeded the 
principal j the third and moft important regulation, was, 
that the creditor (hould not take above a fourth part of 
the debtor's income. And if any one took intereft upon 
intereft, he was to lofe all. By thefe means, in left tnan 
four years, all the debts were paid, and the eftates refior- 
cd free to the proprietors. The public fine which Sylla 
had laid upon Afta, was twenty thoufand talents. It had 
been paid twice; and yet the mercilefs colle^ors, by ufu- 
TV upon ufury, now brought it to a hundred and twenty 
thoufand talents. 

Thefe men, pretending they had been unjuftly treated, 
railed a clamor in Rome againft LucuUus, and hired a 
number of popular orators to fpeak againft him. They 
had, indeed, a confiderable intereft, becaufe many per- 
fons who had a /hare in the adminiftration, were their 
debtors. Lucul lus,. on the other hand was beloved not 
only by the nations which had experienced his good of- 
fices ; the hearts of the other provinces were his, and 

* This was the legal intereft among the Ramaiu. Whence we 
may leam the comparative fcarcity of mooey in thofe times. 
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ffiey longed for a governor who had made fuch numbers 
happy. 

Appius Clodiua, who was fent ambaflador to Tygranes 
by Luculius, and who was his wife's brother, at firft fell 
Into the hands ot guides that were fubjeflstoMithridates. 
Thefe men made him take an unneceflary circuit of roaf* 
ny days journey in the upper countries ; but at lad an 
enfranchifed fervantof his, a Syrian by nation, difcover* 
ed to himi the impofition, and (bowed him the right road. 
He then bade adieu to his barbarian guides, and in a few 
days paflTed the EupKrates-, and reached Antioch of 
Daphne.* 

There he had orders- to wait for Tigramw, who was - 
then employed in reducing (ome cities of Phoenicia ; and 
he found means to bring over to the Roman interest 
many princes who fubmitted to the Armenian out of pure ' 
neceflity. Among thefe was Zarbienus,^ king of Gordy» 
ene. A- number of the cities too, which Tigranes had 
conqaeredy privately fent deputies to Clodius ; and he 
promifed them all the fuccor Luculius coAild give, but"" 
deftred they would make no immediate reMance. The 
Armenian government was, indeed, an infupportable 
burden to the Greeks. Particularly, the king's pride, . 
through a long courfeof profperity, was become fo enor- 
mous, that he thought whatever is great and admirable'' 
in the eyes of the world j was not onty in his power, but 
even made for him/ For, though his profpe^s at firft ' 
were fmall and contemptible, he had fubdued many 
nations, and humbled the Partliian power more than 
any prince before hrm. He had colonized Mefopotamia ^ 
with Greeks, whom he draughted in ' great numbers out 
of Cilicia and Cappadociaa^ He had drawn Xhe fcenitef 
Arabians from their wandering way of life, and placed 
them nearer to Armenia, that he might avail himfelf of 
their mercantile abilities.- He had many kings at his 
court in the capacity of fervants, and four in particular 
as mace bearers or footmen, who> whenever he rode on ' 

. * Amoag ievcni cities: of that-name, ^s Wte^the priacipal. It 
was called, however, by way of dlftin£liOn, the Antioch of Daphne* 
DapliQe was a beautiful village, about foirty furlongB frotti^it, con- 
ieccated to the aymph of that namcy and adorned wkb groires of » 
large extent, (everal of them probably of laurel ; in-^ midft li§ 
which ftood the temple of Apollo and Diana. Ihe grovo asA 
temple were a (an Auary. 
t Probably fo called from their living io leDl».^ 
3 .i T* %■ - 
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horfebacky ran before him in fhort jerkins ; and^ when he 
fat to give audience, ftood by with their hands clafped ta- 
^ether ; which laft circumfhince feems a mark of the low. 
efl (laveryy a token that they had not only reilgned their 
libertyi but that they were prepared rather to fuffer than 
to a^t. 

Appiusy not in the lead disconcerted at all this pomp» 
plainly fet forth his comtniilion, at his fiHl audience, 
" That he was come to demand Mithridates^ whom Iai- 
** cullus claimed for his triumph ; otherwife he muA de- 
** clare war againfl Tigranes.'' Whatever efforts that 
prince made to receive the meflage with an eafy counte* 
nance and a kind of fmile, it was vifible to all« that he 
was alfe^ed with the young man's bold addrefs. This 
was, indeed, thefird free fpeech he had heard for five and 
twenty years ; for fo long he had been a king, or ratlur a 
tyrant. However, the anfwer he gave Appius» was, 
** That he would not deliver up Mithridates; and if the 
*' Romans began the war, he was able to defend himfelf.** 
He was difpleafed with Lucullus for giving him, in his 
letter, barely the title of king, and not that of king of 
kings ; and therefore, in his anmer, he would not addrefs 
him as Imperator.^ This did not hinder him from fending 
magnificent prefents to Appius; and, when he found he di4 
accept them, hefent more. Atlafl, Appius, that he might 
not feem to reject them out of any particular pique, took 
up a cup, and fent back all the reft. Then he returned 
with the utmoft expedition to his general. 

Before this, Tigranes had not deigned to admit Mith. 
ridates into his |)rerence, nor to fpeak to a prince who 
^rasio nearly allied to him, and who had lately loft £» 
great a kingdom. He had fent him in a CQntemptii«ii» 
maoner t» remote marflies and a fickly air, where he was 
kept like a prifoner. But now he called him to court 
with great marks of honor and regard. In a private 
conference, they exculpated thoafdves at the expeafe of 
their friends* Mecrodorus, the Scepfiaii» was of the nam* 
ber ; an able fpeaker, and a man of exteniiveeruditioa^ 
who had been in fuch high i^HFor, that he was ftiled the 

•^MgieCtigiKh word gemerdt Is not ealinlyequivskatto the Gfeek 
««r9«{Mraf ) \»r1iM Littn imptf^i§ry whkh was afterwardi tfct litie 
il iIm «np«to». 



l:iiig*B ftcher. It ieemSf when he v^ent ambaAdor from 
Mithridi^s t» the Armeoiaii court, to beg afliftance 
againft the Romaitty Tigraoes faid, ** What would you, 
*' Metrodonw adrife me to in this cafe V Whether it 
wasy that he had tlte intereft of Tigraoes in view, or 
whether he wanted to fee Mithridates abfolutely ruined^ 
he aofwered, ** As an ambaflador, I fbould exhort you ta 
*' it ; but, as your eounfeUor^ I (hould advife you againfl 
** it.'' Tigranes difcovered thi» to Mithndates, not 
imagining he would refent it in the manner lie did. The 
unfortunate Pfioce immediately put Metrodonis to 
death ; and Tigranes greatly repented the fiep he had 
taken, though he was not abfolutely the cauie of that 
minifter's c&ith, but only added ftings to the hatred 
Mithridates had long entertained for him. This appeared 
when his private memorandums were taken, in which 
Metrodorus was found among thofe marked out for the 
axe. Tigranes buried him honorably, and fpared no 
cxpenfe in his funeral, though he had been the caufe of 
his death. 

AmphicrateSy the orator, iikewtie died at that court, 
if we may be allowed to record his name for the fake of 
Athens. He is faid to have been banilhed his country,, 
and to have retired to Seleuciaupon the Tigris, where the 
inhaUtants defired him to open a fchool of rhetoric, but 
he aniwered, in the mod contemptuous manner, and with' 
all the vanity of a fophift, ** That a plate could not con* 
** tain a dolphin.** From thence he went to the court of 
Cleopatra, the dau^ter of Mithridates, and wife of Ti* 
granes, where he loon made himfelf fo obnoxious, that he 
was fiMrbidden all intercoorfe with the Greeks ; upoiv 
which he fiarved himfelf to death* Cleopatra beftowed 
vpon him too a mi^ificent funeral, and his tomb is neaa 
^ place called Sapha. 

Lttctttlus, having efiabliflied peace and ^good laws iw 
Afia, did not negle£l what might be conducive to ele- 
psice ahd pleafure ; but, during his ftay at Sphefus, en* 
tertaitied ttie Grecian cities with ftows, triumphal feafts,. 
•Qd trials of Ikill between wreftlers and ^kdiators. The 
^ties, in return, inflituted a feaft to his honor, whiclk 
they called LucuUia \ and the real affection that iiif^ied 
theni with the thought, was more s^reeabie than the 
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When Apfiius was returned, and had acquainted' fiiiit 
%hat it was neceiTary to go to war with Tigrahes, he went 
Uack to Pontus, and puthimfelf at the head of htstroops^v 
His firfi operation was to lay fiege to Sinope, or rather to 
a corps of Cilicians who had thrown themfelves into the 
town on the part of Mithridates. Thefe, upon the ap- 
proach of LiicuUaSr put a great number of the inhabitants 
to the fword, and after letting fire to the place, endeavor- 
ed to efcape in the night. But Luculius discovering their 
intentions^ entered the. town, and havii^g killed eight 
fhoufand of them who were left behind, reilored their ef- 
ib^s to the old inhabitants,. and exerted himfelf greatly in 
faving the city from the flames. His particular induce^ 
ment was the following dream : Hodreamed that a pedon 
ftood by him, and utid, " Go forward, Lueullus ; for 
** Autolycus is coming to meet youi" When he awaked; 
ke could form no conie^ture about the lignification of the 
dream. Howtvery he took the city the Aime day, and, in 
purfuing the Cilicians to their fhips, he faw a ftatue lying 
on the (hore, which they had not been able to get on 
board. The work was one of the mafterpieces of Sthenis ; . 
and he was told that it was the ftatue of Autolycus, the 
founder of Sinope. This Autolyous is faid to have been 
the fon of Deimaehus^ and one of thofe TheflaUans who 
aflided Hercules in the war agajnitthe A masons.* In his 
voyage back, along with Demoleon and Phlogius, his fhip 
ftruck on a rock of the Chcrfonefus, called ^dalion^ and^ 
he loft it. He and his friends, .kowever^ faved their lives 
and their arms^ and went to Siflope, which they took 
from the Syrians. The Syrians whd then held it, we are 
told, were fo called, becaufe they were the defcendants of 
Syrus the fon of Apollo and Sinope the- daughter of' 
Afopus. When LucuUus- heard this, he recollected the 
obfervation of Sylla in his Commentaries^ " That ooth^ 
** ing more deferves our belief and attentiony-thaa what 
*'is (ignified to us in dreams.*' 

After, news was brought that Mithridates and Tigranes 
were on the point of entering Lycaonia and Cilida with ' 
all their forces, in order to Aeze Afia beforehim, he could ' 

♦ Strabo tells us, Au»oiycus was one of the Argonauts, who, 
after bis voyage to Colchis, fettled at Sinepe, ai;d bad divine honors 
p«td him attcr his death. Strab. 1. xn.. ' 
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not help thinkinff it flranse, tbat the Artneniaii did not 
make uie of Mitnridates when in his glory,' nor join the 
armies of Pontus while they were in their full ftrength ; 
but fufiered them to be broken and deftroyed ; and now 
at laft with cold hopes of fuccefs began the war, or rather 
threw himfelt down headlong with thofe who could fiand 
no longer. 

Amidft thefe tranfaf^ioos, Machares the fon of Mithri* 
dates, who was mailer of the Bofpborus, ient LucuUus 
a coronet of gold of a thoufand crowns value, and begged 
to be numbered among the friends and allies of Rome. 
Lucullus, now concliiding, that the fir ft war was fkuflied^ 
left SornatiuSi with a corps ot fix thoufand men, to fettle 
the afikirs of that province ; and with twelve thotifiuul 
foot and lefs than three thouiand horfe, marched to meet 
another war. It feemed amRafing temerity logo with a 
handful of men again ft fo many warlike nations, £0 many 
myriads of cavalry, and fucha vaft country, interfered 
with deep rivers, and barricaded with mountains for ever 
covofed with fnow. Of courfe his foldiers^ who were 
not otherwife under the beft difcipline, now followed 
with ereat relo^lance, and were ready to mutiny. O^ 
the other hand, the popular orators clamored a^alnft him 
in Rome> reprefenting that he levied war after war ; 
not that the public utility required it, but that he might 
always keep the commaad and continue in arms, and that 
he might accuanulate riches at the riik of the common, 
wealth. Theie at laft focceeded in their defigo, which. 
was to recal Lucullus. 

At prefent he reached the Euphrates by long marches.. 
He found it fwoln and overflowing by reafon of the late 
rains, and was apprehenfive he ihould find much delay 
and difficulty in collecting boats and making a bridge of 
them, fiut in the evening the flood began to fubiide, and 
leflen in fuch a manner in the night, that next morning 
the river appeared much within the channel. The people 
of the country feeing little iflands in its bed, which had 
feldom been viiible, and the ftream breaking gently about 
them, conHdered Lucullus as fomething more than mor- 
tal. For they faw the great river put on a mild and 
obliging air to him, and attord him a quick and eafy paflfage. 
.He availed himfelf of the opportunity, and palfed^it 
vvitbhia arm/. An aiifpicious omen appeared immedi*> 
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atcly after. A number of heifers, facred to tlie Pcrfian 
Diana, the goddefs whom the inhabitants of thofe parts 
particularly worfliip, pafturcd on the other fide. Thefe 
neifersare ufed only in the way of facrifice ; at other times 
they range at large, marked with the figure of a torch, a:> 
a token of their defignation ; and it was difficult to take 
them when they were wanted. But now the army had no 
fooner eroded the river, than one of them went and ftood 
by a rock which is deemed facred to the goddefs, and 
hanging down her head in the manner of thofe that are 
bound, offered herfelf to Lucullus as a vi£lim. He fac- 
rificed aifo a bull to the Euphrates, on account of his fafe 
paflfage. 

• He ftayed there that whole day to refrefli his army. 
The next day he marched through Sophene, without do- 
ing the lead injury to thofe who fubmitted and received 
his troops in a proper manner. Nay, when his men 
wanted to (lop and take a fort that was fuppofed to be 
full of treafure, he pointed to Mount Taurus, which ap- 
peared at a diftaace^ and faid, *• Yonder is the fort you 
'* are to take ; as for thefe things^ they will of courfe be. 
** long to the conqueror.". Then, pufliing his march, he 
crofled the Tigris, and entered Armenia. 

As Tigranes ordered the fird man who brought him an 
account of the enemy's arrival, to lofe his head for his 
reward, no one afterwards prefumed to mention it. He 
remained in ignorance, though the hofiile fire already 
touched him $ and with pieafure heard his flatterers fay, 
** Lucullus would be a great general, if he waited forTi- 
'* granes at Ephefus, and did not quit Afia at the fight 
** of his vafi armies.*' Thus it is not every man that 
can bear much wine, nor can an ordinary mind bear great 
profperity without ftaggering. The firft of his friends 
who ventured to tell him the truth was Mithrobarzanes ; 
and he was but ill rewarded for the liberty he had taken. 
He was fent againft Lucullus with three thoufand horfe 
and a more refpe6lable body of foot, with orders to take 
the Roman general alive, but to tread the reft under his 
feet. 

- Part of the Roman forces were pitching their tents^and 
fhe reft were upon the march, when their fcouts brought 
intelligence that the barbarians were a/t hand. He had, 
therefore, his appreheofionsy, that if they attacked huu 
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before his trodps were all aflTcmbled and formed, they 
might be put in diforder. The meafure he took was to 
ftay and intrench himfelf ; mean time he fent his lieuten* 
ant SextiHus with fixteen hundred horfe, and not many 
more infantry, including both the light and the heavy- 
armed, with orders, when he approached the enemy, to 
f^op and amufe them, till he fhould ^e informed that the 
intrcnchments were finifhed. 

Sextilius was willing to obey his orders, but Mithro- 
barzanes came upon him fo boldly, that he was forced to 
fight. Mithrobarzanes behaved with great bravery, but 
fell in tha^a^lion. Then his troops took to flight, and 
were mou of them cut in pieces. 

After this, Tigranes left Tigranocerta, the great city 
which he had built, and retired to Mouut Taurus, where 
he intended to colleft all his forces. But Lucullus, not 
giving him much time for preparation, fent Muraena to 
jiarafs and cut off the parties on one fide, as fall as they 
came yp ; on the other fide, Sextilius advanced againfl a 
large corps of Arabians, which was going to join the 
king. Sextilius came upon the Arabians as they were 
encamping, and killed the greatert part of them. Muraena 
following the fteps of Tigranes, took his opportunity to 
attack him, as he was leading a great army along a rugged 
and narrow defile. The king himfelf fled, abandoning 
all his baggage. Many of the Armenians were put to 
the fword,and greater numbers made prifoners. 

Lucullus, after this fuccefs, marched againd Tigrano-> 
certa, and inverted it with his army. There were in that 
city many Greeks who had been tranfplanted out of Cili- 
cia, and many barbarians whofe fortunes had been nobet- 
ter than that of the Greeks, Adiabenians, Alfyrians, 
Gordyenians, and Cappadocians, whofe cities Tigranes 
had demolifhed, and then removed the inhabitants, and 
compelled them to fettle in that he had built. The place 
was full of treafure and rich ornaments ; every private 
perfon, as well as grandee, to make their court to the 
king, driving which (hould contribute moii to its embel- 
Jrfhment. For this reafon Lucullus carried onthefiege 
^vith great vigor, in the opinion that Tigranes would, 
contrary to his better judgment, be provoked to give him 
battle. And 'he was not miftaken. Mithridates, by 
Tne(!eAgefs and lettersi diffuaded the king much from 
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haoarding a battle» and adviied him only to cut off the 
Roman convoys with his cavalry. Taxiies too, who 
came on the part of Mithridates to cooperate with Ti- 
granes, entreated him to avoid meeting the Roman arms, 
which he affiired him were invincible. 

At firil the king heard him with patience. But when 
the Armenians and Gordyenians arrived with all their 
forces ; when the kings of the Medes and Adiabeoians 
liad brought in their armies ; when numbers of Arabians 
came from the coafts of the Babylonian fea,* Albanians 
from the Cafpian, and Iberians from the neighborhood 
4>f the Albanians ; befide a confiderable body gained by 
prefents and perfuafion, from thofe nations about tlie 
Araxes that live without regal government ; then noth- 
ing was exprefled at the king's table or council board, but 
fanguine hopes and barbarian menaces. Taxiies was in 
danger of his life for attempting to oppoTe the refolution 
to give battle* and Mithridates himlelf was accufed of 
envying the glorious fuccefs that would attend his fon- 
inlaw. 

Tigranesy therefore, would not wait for him, left he 
fhould ihare with him the honor of the viflory ; but ad- 
vanced immediately with all his forces j and is faid to 
have exprefled to his friends fomc unealinefs, '< That he 
*' ihould have to do only with LucuUus, and not try his 
** ftrength at once with all the generals of Rome." In- 
deed, thefe boalls of the king do not appear entirely 
frantic and deftitute of reafon^ while he was furveying fo 
many nations and princes under his ftandard, fuch afton- 
iHiing numbers of heavy armed infantrj^, and fo many 
myriads of cavalry. He had twenty thoufand archers and 
(lingers, and fifty'five thoufand horie, of whicfii feventeen 
thouiand were clad in Iteel, according to the account Lu- 
cuUus fent the fenate. His infantry, divided into com- 
panies and battalions, confined of a hundred and fifty 
thoufand men ; and there were thirtyfive thoufand pion- 
eers and other laborers, to make good the roads, to pre- 
pare bridges, to cleanfe the courfe of rivers, to provide 
wood, and to anfwer all the occafiions of the army. Thefe 
were drawn up behind, to give it a greater appearance 
of ftrength and numbers. 

When he had pafled Mount Taurus, and fpread his 
troops upon the plain, he could fee the Roman army be- 

• Tfcc Perfian gulf. 
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fiegkig Tigranocerta, The mixed multitude of barba- 
rians in the city likewife fawhtm, and in a menacing man- 
ner pointed to their king's armies from the walls. 

Lucullus,. before the battle, held a counfel of war. 
Some advifed him to quit the fiege, and meet Tigranes 
with all his forces ; others were of opinion, that he/hould 
continue the fiege, and not leave fo many enemies behind 
him. He told them that neither, feparately, gave good 
counfel, but both together did. He therefore divided his 
farces, and left Muraena before the place with fix thou- 
fand men ; while he with the reft of the infantry confift- 
ing of twentyfour cohortSj which contained not more than 
ten thoufand combatants, with all his cavalry, and about 
a thoufand (lingers and archers, marched againft Ti. 
granes. 

He encamped on a large plain with a river before him ; 
where his army appeanng no more than a liandful, af- 
forded much matter of mirth to the flatterers of the king. 
Some ridiculed the diminutive appearance ; others, by 
way of jeft caft lots for the fpoil. And there was not one 
of the generals and princes, who did not come and defire 
To be employed alone «pon tliat fervice, while Tigranes 
needed only to fit ftill and iook on, Tlie king too, think- 
ing he muft fiiowhimfelf facetious on the occafion, made 
ufc of that celebrated expreflion, " That if they came as 
** amballadors there were too many of them ; if as fol- 
** diers, too few," Thus they pafled the firft day in rail- 
lery. 

Next morning at break of ilay, Lucullus drew out his 
army. The camp of the barbarians was on the e«ft fide 
of the river. But the river, where it is moft fordable, 
makes a bend to the weft. As Lucullus marched haftily 
down to that -quarter, Tigranes thought he was retreating. 
Upon this, he called to Taxiles, and faid with a fcornful 
fmile, " Seeft thou not thefe invincible Roman legions 
" taking to flight }^* Taxiles ahfwered, " I wife from my 
^* foul, my lord, that your good genius may work a mira- 
** cle in your favor ; but thefe legions <lo not life their 
** beft accoutrements in a mere march. They do not 
** wfiar their poliflied fhields, nor take their bright helmets 
** out of their cafesp as you fee they have now done. All 
<' this fplended appearance indicates their intention to 

Vol. in, U 
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^' fight, and to advance againd their enemies as fad as 
<« poflible." 

While Taxiles was yet fpeaking, they faw the eagle of 
the foremoll legion make a motion to the right by order 
jdT LucuUuSy and the cohorts proceed in good order to pafs 
liio river. 

Then Tigranes with much difficulty awaked from his 
intoxication, and exclaimed two or three times, ** Are 
** thefe men coming againft us ?" After this, he drew 
out his forces in a hafty and diforderly manner ; taking 
jhimfclf the command of the main body, and giving the 
left wing to tlie king of the Adiabenians, and the 
right to the king of the Medcs. Before this right 
wmg were placed moll of the cavalry that were armed in 
deeJ. 

As Lucullus was going to pafs the river^ fome of his 
officers admonifhed him to beware of that day, which had 
been an iaaufpicious, or (as they called it) a black one to 
the Romans. For on that day Cacpio's army was defeat, 
ed by the Cimbri. Lucullus returned that memorable an* 
fwer, <' I will make this day too an aufpicious one for 
•* Rome." It was the fixth of Oftober. 

Haying thus fpoken, and withal exhorted his men to 
exert themfelves, he advanced at the head of themagainU 
the enemy. He was armed with a breaftplate of fteel 
formed in fcales, which cad a furprifing ludre ; and the 
robe he wore over it was adorned with fringe. He drew 
his f word immediately, to diow his troops the neceflity of 
coming hand to hand with an enemy who^were accudomed 
to fight at a didance ; and by the vigor of their charge 
not to leave them room to exercife their milfive weapons. 
Obferving that the enemy's heavy armed cavalry, upon 
which they had their chief dependence, was covered by a 
hill that was plain and even at the top, and which, with an 
extent of only four furlongs, was not very difficult to 
afcend, he difpatched his Thracian gnd Gaulifh horfe, 
with orders to take them in flank, and \o drike at nothing i 
but the fhafts of their pikes. Their whole drength, in- j 
deed, confids fn the pike, and they have no other weapon, 
either ofFenfive or defenfive, that they can ufe, by reafon 
x>f their heavy and unwieldy armor^ in which they are, as 
it were, immured. 
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Meanwhile he began to climb the hill with two com- 
panies of infantry, and the foldiers followed him- with^ 
great readinefs, when they iaw him encumbered as he was 
with his armar, the firft to ' labor on foot up the afcent. 
When he had reached tl^e fummit, he flood on the moft 
confpicuous part of it, and cried out : ** The viftory is 
** ours, my fellow foldiers, the victory is ours !** At the 
fame time he advanced againft the heavy armed cavalry, 
and ordered his men not to make any ufe of their javelins, 
but to come to clofe a6tion, and to aim their blows at their 
enemies legs and thighs, in which parts alone they were 
itot armed. There was no need, however, to put this in 
execution. For, inflead of /landing to recei^Lthe Ro- 
mans they fet up a cry of fear,, and mod def||0bly fled 
without ftriking a ftroke. In their flight, they and their 
liorfes, heavy with armor, ran back upon thciu own in- 
fantry, and put them in confufion ; infomuch that all 
thofe myriads were routed, without ftanding to receive" 
one wound, or fpllling one drop of blood. Multitudes, 
however, were flain in their flight, or rather in their at- 
tempt to fly; their ranks^ being fo thick and deep, that 
they entangled and impeded each other. 

Tigranes rode off,, one of the firfl, with a few attendants ; 
and feeing his fon taking his fhare in his misfortune, 
he took the diadem from his head, gave it him with 
tears, and defired him to fave himfelf in the befl manner 
he could, by taking fome other road. The young 
prince did nol venture to wear it, but put it in the hands* 
of one of his mofl faithful fervants, who happened after-- 
wards to be taken and brought to Lucullus : By' this 
means the royal diadem of Tigranes added to the honors 
of the fpoil. It is faid that of the foot there fell above a 
hundered thoufand, and of the horfe very few efcaped 5 
whereas the Romans had but five killed, and a hundred 
wounded. Antiochus the philofopher,* in his Treatife 
concerning the Gods, fpeaking of this action, fays, the 
fun never beheld fuch another. Strabo,t another philo- 
fopher, in his Hiftorical Commentaries imforms us, that 
the Romans were afhamed, and ridiculed each other, for 

* Antiochus of Efcalon. Cicero was his difciple, 
f Stratbo^ the geographer and hiltorian, was alfo a^ ptulaio^h&t' 
of the dole form. 
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having employed weapons againd fuch vile flaves. And 
.Hivy tells us, the Romans, with fuch inferior numbers, 
never engaged fuch a multitude as this. The vicfl'ors did 
not, indeed make up the twentieth part of the vanquifhed. 
The moft able and experienced commanders among the 
]tomar\s paid the highefl compliments to the general(hip 
ofLucullus, principally becaufe he had defeated two of 
the greateft and moft powerful kings in the world by 
methods entirely different ; the one by an expeditious, 
and the other by a flow procefs. He ruined Mithridatcs, 
when in the height of his power, by protradting the war, 
and Tigranes by the celerity of his movements. Indeed, 
among a)Mke generals in the world, there have been very 
few indances of any one*s availing himfclf of delay for ex- 
ecution, or of expedition for fecurity. 

Hence iTvvas, that Mithridates made no hafte to come 
to a^ion, or to join Tigranes ; imagining that Luculfus 
would proceed with his ufual caution and flownefs. But 
as foon as he met, a few Armenians on the road, with the 
grcateft marks of conflernation upon them, he formed 
ibme coDJe^ure of what had happened ; and when many 
more came up naked and wounded, he was too well af- 
iured of thelofs, and inquired for Tigranes. Though 
he taund hltfvin the moft deftitute and deplorable condi- 
tion, he did not offer him the lead infult. Inflead of 
that, he difmounted, and bewailed with him their com- 
mon misfortunes ; gave him his own royal equipage, and 
held up to him a profpe6l of belter fuccefs. They began 
to levjy other forces. 

In Tigranocerta the Greeks had mutinied againfl the 
barbarians, and wanted to deliver up the city to LuculUis. 
Accordingly he gave the aflault, and took it. After he 
had fecured the royal treafures, he gave up the plunder of 
the town to his foldiers, and they found there, befides 
other rich booty, eight thoufand talents in coined money. 
LucuUus added eight hundred draclimas to each man*s 
ihare. 

Being informed that there were found in the town a 
number of fuch artifls as are requifite in theatrical exhibi- 
tions, whom Tigranes had coue6ted from all parts, for 
opening the theatre he had built, he made u/e of them 
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in the games and other public diverfions» in honor of hii 
victory. 

He fent back the Greeks to their own countries, and 
furnifhed them with necelTaries for that purpofe. He like- 
wife permitted the barbarians, who had oeen compelled 
to fettle there to return to their refpeftive abodes. Thus 
it happened, that by the difpcrfion of the people of one 
city, many cities recovered their former inhaoitants. For 
which reafon Lucullus was reverenced by them as a pat- 
ron and founder. He fucceeded alfo in his other under- 
takings, agreeably to his merit ; being more defirous of 
the praife of juftice and humanity, than of that which 
arifes from military achievements. For in thofe the army 
claims no fmall pan, and fortune a-greater ; whereas the 
other are proofs of a gentle difpofition, and fubdued mind, 
and by them Lucullus brought the barbarians to fubmit 
without the fword. The kings of the Arabs came over to 
hrm, and put their poflfeffions in hrs power ; the whole 
nation of Sophene followedjtheir example ; and the Gordy*^ 
enians were fo well inclined toferve him, that they were 
willing to quit their habitations, and follow him with their 
wiv^es and children. The caufewas this : 

Zarbienus, king of Gordyene, unable as has been faid, 
to fupport the tyranny of'Tlgranes, applied privately* 
througn Appius to Lucullus, and defired to be admitted 
as an ally. This application being difcovered, he waa 
put to death, with his wife and children, before the Rom- 
ans entered Armenia. LucuHus, however, did not for- 
get it, but as he pafled through Gordyene, took care 
that Zarbienus fhould have a raagnifitent funeral) and 
adorned the pile with gold ftuf¥sand royal veflments found 
among the fpoilsof Tignmes. The- Roman general him- 
felf fet fire to it, and together with the friends and rela- 
tions of the deceafed, offered the accuftomed libations, 
declaring him his friend, and an ally of the Roman peo« 
pie. He' caufed a monument too, to be erected to his 
memory at a confiderable expenfe; for there was found 
in the treafury of . that prince a great quantity of gold 
and ^Iver j there were fouild aVfo in his ftore houfes three ' 
millions of mcdimni of wheat. This was a fufficient pro^ 
vifion for the feldiers ; and Lucullus was much ad^ 
mired for making the war maintain itfelf; and carrying it 
3. ^*- 
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on without taking one drachma out of the public trea* 
fury. 

About this time, there came an embaflfy from the king 
of Parthia to folicit his frienddiip and alliance. LucuIIus 
received the propofal with pleafure, and feat ambaflkdors 
in his turn ; who, when they were at the prince's court, 
difcovered that he was unrefolved what part to atfl, and 
that he was privately treating with Tigranes for Mefopo- 
tamia, as a reward tor the fuccors with which he (hould 
iurniHi him. As foonas Lucullus was fenfible of this, lie 
determined to let Tigranes and Mithridates alone, as ad- 
verOiries already tired out, and to try his flrength with the 
Parthian, by entering his territories* He thought it 
would be glorious, if in one expedition, during the tide 
of good fortune, like an ^ble wrefller he would throw 
three princes fucceffively, and traverfe the dominions of 
three of the mod powerful kings under the fun, perpet- 
ually vi6^orious. 

For this reafon he fent orders to Somatius and his other 
c^fficers in Pontus to bring their forces to him, as he in* 
tended to begin his march for Parthia from Gordyene. 
Thefe officers bad already found th«r foldiers refractory 
and obdinate, but now they faw them abfolutely mutinous^ 
and not to be wrought upon by any method of perfuafion 
or of force. On the contrary, they loudly declared they 
wouM not even (lay there, but would go and leave Pontus- 
ititlf unguarded. ^When an account of this behavior was^ 
brought to Lucullus, it corrupted the troops he had with 
hi m ; and they were very ready to receive thefe impref- 
jions, loaded as they were with wealth, enervated with 
luxury, and panting after repofe. Upon hearii^, there* 
fore, of tht ooki terms in which the others had exprefled 
thett£^ve$| they faid they atled like men, and fet an ex. 
ample worthy of imitation : " And furely^" contimied 
they^ ** our ferfices entitle us. to a difchai^,. that we 
*^ maty i«turA to our owa country, and enjoy ourselves in 
*• fecurity and §uiet." 

Theie fyetchcs, and werfc than thefe, coming to. the 
e*ra of Ltttidlus, he gave up all thoughts of his Parthiaa 
expedition, and marched once more again fl Tigranes. It 
was now the height of fummer, and yet wl^n he had 
gained the fumroit of Mount Taurus, he faw with regret 
the corn only green 5 fo backward are the feafons in thofe. 
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parts, by reafon of the cold that prevails there. • He 
defcendedy however^ into the plain, and beat the Arme* 
nians who ventured to face him in two or three (kirmifh- 
es. Then he plundered the villages at pleafure, and, by- 
taking the convoys defigned for Tigranes, brought that 
want upon the enemy, which he had dreaded himfelf. 

He omitted no meafure which might brins them to a 
deciHve battle ; he drew a line of circumvallation about 
their camp ; he laid wade their country before their eves ; 
but they nad been too often defeated, to think of rifking 
an engagement. He therefore marched a^ainft Artaxata- 
the capital of Tijranes, where he had leic his wives and 
children, cencluoing he would act fuifer it to be taken^ 
without attempting its relief. 

It is faid that Hannibal the Carthagenian, after An* 
tiochus was fubdued by the Romans, addrelTed himfelf to 
Artaxas king of Armenia. While he was at that prince's- 
court, bedde inftrufting him in other important matters, 
he pointed out to him a place which, though it then lay 
neglected, afforded the happied! Htuation imaginable for 
a city. He gave hira the plan of one, and exhorted hini 
to put it in execution* The king, charmed with the 
motion^ defired him to take the direction of the work ;^ 
and in a fhort time there was feen a large and beautiful 
city, which bore that prince's name, and was declared the 
metropolis of Armenia. 

When LucuUus advanced to lay flege to this place, the- 
patience of Tigranes failed him. SAe marched in que(^o£ 
ihe Ramans, and the fourth day encamped over againft- 
theix;,being feparated from them only by the river Arfanias,. 
which they mull necelfarilv pafs in their march to Ar- 
taxata. LucuUus having iacriiiced to the gods, in full< 
perfuadon that the victory was his own, paffed over \n> 
order of battle, with twelve cohorts in front. The reft 
were placed ta the rear, to prevent their being furrounded* 
by the enemy. For tbeir motions were watched by a largie 
and feledl body of cavalry, covered by fome flying fquad. 
Kms- of MaiTdian avohers^ and Iberian, fpearmen, in w2)ofe 
eonrage and ikiU> Tigranes, of all his foreign troops^ 
Ulacea the^ liighefl confidence. Their behavior, however,. 

. * Thi» fmif^ulM is con&rroed Ey modem tiavcllcia. Hiey t«ll> 
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did not diftingui(h them. Thev exchanged a few Blows 
with the Roman horfe, hut did not wait the charge of 
the infantry. They difperfed and fled, and the Romarf 
cavalry purfued them in the different routes they had 
taken. « 

Tigranes now feeing his advantage, advanced with his 
own cavalry. Lucullus was a little intimidated at their 
numbers and the fplendor of their appearance. He there- 
fore called his cavalry off" from the purfuit ; and in the 
mean time was the foremoft to advance againft the nobil- 
ty,* who, with the flower of the army, were about the 
king's perfon. But they fled at the fight of him, without 
firiking a blow. Of the three kings that were then in the 
a(5lion, the flight of Mithridates feems to have been the 
moft difgraceful, for he did not ftand the very fhouts of 
the Romans. The purfuit continued the whole night, 
until wearied w.ith the carnage, and fatisfied with the 
prifoners, and the booty they made, th^ Romans drew 
off. Livy tells us, that in the former battle there were 
greater numbers killed and taken prifoners ; but in this, 
perfons of higher <fuality. 

Lucullus, elevated with his fuccefs, refolved to pene- 
trate the upper country, and to finifh the deftru6lion of 
this barbarian prince. It was now theautumnal equinox, 
and he met with ftorms he did not expedV. The fnow fell 
almoft conftantly ; and when the (ky was dear, the froft 
was fo intenfe, that by reafon of the extreme cold the 
horfes could hardly drink of the rivers ; nor could they 
pafs them but with the utmoft difficulty, becaufe the ice 
broke, and cut the finews of their legs. Belides, the 
greateft part of their march was through clofe and woody 
roads, Vvhere the troops w«re daily wet with the fnow- 
that lodged upon the trees j and they had only damp 
places wherein to pafs the night. 

They had not, therefore, followed Lucullus many days; 
before they began to be refra6tory, Affirft they had 
recourfe to entreaties, and fent their tribUnes-to intercede 

• In the original it is XarfienruMn ; by which, in all- pTobav 
bility, is meant the king's body guard, confifting chiefly of tbft 
nobility. According to Livy, no lefs than fixty of Tigranes^ 
friends and great officers walked in the procefTion of Lucullus's' 
tfiamph. Nor is it to be wondered, that he had a guard of his own 
nebility,. ydien he had coaquered princes for his mental^ livvnts;'' ■ 
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for them. Afterwards they met in a more tiixnultuous: 
manner, and their murmurs were heard all over the camp 
by night ; and this, perhaps, is the fUteft token of a mu- 
tiny. Lucullus tried what every milder meafure could 
do : He exhorted them only to compofe themfelves a lirrle 
longer, until they had deftroyed the Armenian Carthage, 
built by Hannibal the greateft enemy to the Roman name. 
But, finding his eloquence ineifefhial, he marched back, 
and pafled the ridge of Mount Taurus another way. Ke 
came down into Mygdonia, an open and fertile country, 
where (lands a great and pc^ulous city, which the barba- 
rians called NKibis, and the Greeks Antioch of Myg- 
donia. • Gouras, brother to Tigranes, had the title of 
governor on account of his dignity ; but the com- 
mander in fa£i was Callimachus, who, by his great abili- 
ties as an engineer, had given Lucullus fo much trouble 
at Amifus. " 

Lucullus, having invefted the place, availed himfelf of 
all the arts that are ufed in a fiege, and prefled the place 
with fo much vigor that he carried it fword in' hand. 
Gouras furrendered himfelf, and he treated him with great 
humanity. He would not, however, liflen to Callimachus, 
though he offered to difcover to him a vail quantity of 
hidden treafure ; but put him in fetters, in order that 
he mi£ht fuffer capital puniihment for fetting fire to the 
city of Amifus, and by that means depriving him of the 
lienor of ihowing his clemency to the Greeks. 

Hitherto one might fay, fortune had followed Lucul- 
lus, and fought for him. But from this time the ^ales of 
her favor fell ; he could do nothing but with infinite 
difficulty, and ftruck upon every rock in his way. He 
behaved, indeed, with all the valor and perfevering fpirit 
of a good general, but his actions had no longer their 
wonted glory and favorable acceptance with the world. 
Nay, toiled as he was on the waves of fruitlefs con- 
tention, he was in danger •of loiing the glory he had 
already acquired. For great part of his misfortunes he 
might blame himfeli, becaufe, m the firil place, he would 
never iludy to oblige the common foldiers, but look- 
ed upon every compliance with their inclinations^ as 

* It was called Antioch, becaufe in its delicioua walk$ and 
pleafini^ iimation it rcfcmbled the AaUech of Daphne, 
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the fource of his difgrace and the de(lru6lion of his author* 
ity. What was of dill greater confequence, he could 
not behave in an eafy affable manner to thofe who were 
upon a footing with him in point of rank and birth, but 
treated them with haughtinefs, and confidered himfelf as 
greatly their fuperior. Thefe blemiihes Luculius had 
amidd many perfections. He was tall, well ma'de, grace- 
ful, eloquent, and had abilities for the adminiflration as 
well as for the field. 

Salluft tells us, the foldiers were ill aiFe6led to him 
fromlflie beginning of the war, becaufe he had made them 
keep the field two winters fucceflively, the one before 
Cyzicum, and the other before Amifus. The reft of the 
winters were very difagreeable to them ; they either 
pafled them in hoftilities againft fome enemy ; or, if 
they happened to be among friends, they were obliged to 
live in terns. For Luculius never o^ce (ufFered his 
troops to enter any Grecian city, or any other in alliance 
with Rome. 

While the foldiers were of themfelves thus ill difpofed^ 
they were made flill more mutinous by the demagogues 
at home ; who, through envy to Luculius, accuf'ed him 
of protracting the war from a love of command and of 
the riches it procured him. He had almofi the entire 
direction {they faid) of Cilicia, Afia, Rithynia, Paphlago- 
nia, Galacia, Pontus, Armenia, and all the provinces as 
far as the Phafis ; and now he was pillaging the royal 
palaces of Tigranes, as if he had been lent to llrip, not to 
fubdue kings. So Lucius Quintus, one of the tribunes, 
is faid to liave expreffed himfelf; the fame who was 
principally concerned in procuring a decree, that Lucul- 
ius fhould have a fucceffbr lent him, and that moft of his 
troops fhould have their difcharge. 

To thefe misfortunes was added another, which abfo- 
lutely ruined the aflfairs ot Luculius. Publius Clodius, a 
man of the utmofl infolence and effrontery, was brother 
to his wife, who was fo abandoned a woman, that it was be- 
lieved (he had a criminal commerce with him. He now 
bore arms under Lucullus,and imagined he had not the poft 
he deferved ; for he wanted the firft ; and on account of 
his diforderly life, many were put before him. Finding 
tbi5» he pra^ifed with the Fimbrian troops and endeav- 
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ored tofet them again ft LucuUus, by flattering fpeeches 
and iniinuations, to which they were neither unaccuflom- 
ed, nor unwilling to attend. For thefe were the men 
ifvhom Fimbria had formerly perfuaded to kill the conful 
Placcus, and to appoint him tneir general. Still retain- 
ing fuch inclinations, they received Clodius with pleafure, 
and called him the foldier's friend. He did, indeed, pre- 
tend to be concerned at their fufFerings, and ufed to fay — 
*• Shall there no period be put to their wars and toils ? 
^* Shall they go on fighting one nation after another, and 
•* wear out their lives in wandering over the world ? 
^* And what is the reward of fo many laborious expedi- 
** tions ? What, but to guard the waggons and camels of 
** laicullus, loaded with cups of gold and precious ftones ? 
** Whereas Pompey's foldiers, already difcharged, fit 
** down with their wives and children upon fertile eftates, 
** and in agreeable towns ; not for having driven Mith^ 
** ridates and Tigranes into inacceflible defcrts, and def- 
" troying the royal cities in Ada, but for fighting with 
** fugitives in Spain and flaves in Italy. If we niuft for- 
** ever have our fwords in our hands, let us referve ali 
*' our hearts, and what remains of our limbs, for a gen- 
** cral who thinks the wealth of his men his greateft or- 
• " nament.** 

Thefe complaints againft Lucullus corrupted his fol- 
diers in fuch a manner, that they would neither follow 
him againft Tigranes, nor yet againft Mithridates, who 
from Armenia had thrown himfelf into Pontus, and was 
beginning to recover his authority there. They pretend- 
ed it was imprafticable to march in the winter, and there- 
fore loitered in Gordyene, expe£ling Pompey or fome 
other general would come as fucceffor to Lucullus. But 
when intelligence was brought that Mithridates had de- 
feated Fabius, and was marching againft Sornatius and 
Triarius, they were aOiamed of their inaftion, and told 
Lucullus he might lead them wherever he pleafed. 

Triarius being informed of the approach of Lucullus, 
was ambitious, before he arrived, to feize the vidtory 
which he thought . pertcftly fecurc j in confequence of 
which he hazarded and loft a great battle. It is faid that 
abov6 feven thoufand Romans were killed, among whom 
were a hundred and fifty centurions, and twenty four 
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tribunes. Mithridatcs likewife took their camp. Lucullus 
arrived a few days after, fortunately enough for Trianus, 
whom he concealed from the foldiers, who wanted to 
wreak their vengeance upon him. 

As Mithridates avoided an action with Lucullus, and 
chofe to wait for Tigranes, who was coming with a great 
array, Lucullus, in order to prevent their jun(5lion, de- 
termined to go inqucft of Tigranes once more. But as he 
was upon his march, the Fimbrians mutinied and de- 
ferted his ftandard, alleging that they were difchargcd 
by an exprefs decree, and no longer obliged to ferve un- 
der Lucullus, when thofe provinces were configned lo 
another. Lucullus, on this occafion, fubmitted to many 
things beneath his dignity. He applied to the private 
men one by one, going round to their tents with a lup- 
plicating sdpc6l and with tears in his eyes ; nay, he con- 
defcended to take iome of them by the liand. But they 
rejected all his advances, and throwing down their empty 
puries before him, bade him go and light the enemy him- 
lelf, lince he was the only perfon that knew how to make 
his advantage of it. 

However, as the otherfoldiers interposed, the Fimbrians 
were prevailed upon to flay all the fummer, on condition 
that it no enemy faced them in the field, during that time, 
they fhould be at liberty to retire. Lucullus was obliged 
either to accept this propofal or to abandon the country, 
or to leave it an eafy prey to the barbarians. He kept 
the troops together, therefore, without pretending to ex- 
ercife any sL€t of power upon them, or to lead them out 
to battle ; thinking it all he could expe^, if they would 
but remain upon the fpot. At the fame time he looked 
on, while Tigranes was ravaging Cappadocia, and 
Mithridates was growing flrong and iniolent again ; 
though he had acquainted the feoate by letter, that he 
was abfoiutely conquered, and deputies were come to 
iettle the affairs of Pontus, as a province entirely re- 
•duced. Thefe deputies, on their arrival, found that he 
was not even mafier of himfelf, but expofed to every in- 
Aance of infult and contempt from his own foldiers. Nay, 
they treated their general with fuch wanton mockery, as, 
when the fummer was paft, to arm, and challenge the 
enemy, who were now retiring into quarters. They fhouted 
as in the charge, made palTes in the air, and then left^the 
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%amp calling Lucullus to witnefs that they had flayed the 
time they promifed him. 

Pompey wrote to the other legions to attend him. For, 
through his intercft with the people, and the flattering 
iniinuations of the orators, he was already appointed gen- 
eral againft Mithridates and Tigranes. To the fenate, 
indeed, and all the beft of the Romans, Lucullus appear- 
ed to have very hard treatment, fince a perfon was fent to 
fucceed him, not fo much in the war as in his triumph ; 
and he was robbed ratlier of the prize of honor than of 
■the command. Thofe that were upon the fpot found the 
matter iiill more invidious. Lucullus had no longer the 
power either of rewarding or punifhing. Pompey fufFer- 
ed no man to wait upon him about any budnefs whatever, 
or to pay any regard to the regulations he had made in con- 
currence with the ten commUOoners. He forbade it by 
exprefs and public orders ; and his influence was great, 
on account of his coming with a more refpeflable army. 

Yet their friends thought it proper that they fhould 
come to an interview ; and accordingly they did fo in a 
village of Gallatia. They addreiFed each other with much 
politenefs, and with mutual compliments on their great 
fuccefs. Lucullus was the older man, but Pompey had 
fuperior dignity, for he had commanded in more wars,, 
and had been honored with two triumphs. Each had the 
fafces carried before him, and adorned with laurel on ac- 
count of their refpeftive victories ; but as Pompey had 
travelled a Jong way through dry and parched countries, 
the laurels about his yiar/ir^j were withered. The lii^ors 
that pipgfceded Lucullus obferving this, freely gave them 
a fnracient quantity of their freih and green ones .j which 
Pompey's friends coniidered as an aufpiciouscircumftance. 
And, in fa6l, the great actions of Lucullus did cafl a luf- 
tre over this expedition of Pompey. 

This interview, however, had no good efFe^ : They 
parted with greater rancor in their hearts than they enter- 
tained at their meeting. Pompey annulled the a£ls of Lu- 
cullus 5 and taking the reft of nis troops from him, left 
him only fixteen hundred men for his triumph ; and even 
thefe followed him with relu6lance. So ill qualified, or fo un- 
fortunate, was LttculluS|With relpe^l to the iirft and greateil 
' Vol. III. W 
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rcqujfite in a general gaining the hearts of his foldiert. 
Ifad this been added to his many other great and adroira. 
ble talents, his courage, his vigilance, his prudence, and 
judice, the Roman empire would not have been terminat- 
-cd, on the fide of Afia, by the Euphrates, but by the 
Hyrcanian fea and the extremities of the earth. For 
Tigranes had already conquered the other nations ; and 
the power of the Parthians was neither fo great nor (o 
united in itfelf, during this expedition of Lucullus, as it 
was afterwards in the time of CrafTus. On the contrary, 
they were weakened by inteftine wars and by hoftilities 
with their neighbors, infomuch that they were not able 
to repel the infults of the Armenians. In my opinion, 
indeed, the advantages which his country reaped from 
Lucuilus, were not equivalent to the calamities which he 
•occafioned others to bring upon it. The trophies of 
Armenia juft in the neighborhood of Parthia, the palms 
of Tigranocerta and Nifibis, with all their vaft wealth car- 
ried in triumph to Rome, and the captive diadem of Ti- 
granes adorning the (how, drew CralTus into Afia ; as if 
its barbarous inhabitants had been a fureand eafy prey. 
However, when he met the Parthian arrows, he foon 
found that the fuccefs of Lucuilus was owing to his own 
courage and capacity, and not to the folly and effeminacy 
of the enemy. 

Upon his return to Rome, Lucuilus found his brother 
Marcus impeached by Memmius, for the practices he had 
given in to during his quaefiorfhip, by order of Syila. 
And when Marcus was acquitted, Memmius turned againfl 
Lucuilus himfelf ; alleging that he had converted a great 
<leal of the booty to his own private ufe, and had wilfully 
protratSted the war. By thefe means he endeavored to 
exafperate the people againft him, and to prevail with 
them to refufe him nis triumph. Lucuilus was in great 
danger of lofing it ; but at this crifis the firfl and greateft 
men in Rome mixed with the tribes, and, after much can- 
Yafling and themoft engaging application, with great dif- 
ficulty procured him the triumph. 

Its glory did not confift like that of others in the 
length of the proceffion, or in the aftoniftiing pomp and 
quantity of fpoils, but in exhibiting the enemy's arms, 
the engines and other warlike equipage of the kings. 
With thefe he had adorned the Circus FlaminiuSi and^ 
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ehey mtide a very agreeable and refpeflable (how. In the 
proccflion there were a few of the heavy armed cavalry, 
and ten chariots armed with fcythes. Thefe were followed 
by (ixty grandees, either friends or lieutenants of the 
kings. After them were drawn a hundred and ten galleys 
with brazen beaks. The next objects were a (iatue of 
Mithridates in malTy gold, full fix feet high, and his 
fhield fet with precious itoncs. Then came up twenty ex- 
hibitions of filvet* velfels, and two and thirty more of gold 
cups, arms, and gold coin. All thefe things were borne 
by men. Thefe were followed by eight mules which car- 
ried beds of gold, and fiftyfix more loaded with filver 
bullion. After thefe CUme a hundred and feven other 
mules, bearing (liver coin to the amount of near two 
million feven hundred thoufand drachnsas. The procef- 
Hon was clofed with thle regifters of the money with which 
he had furni(hed Pbmpey for the war with the pii-ates, 
what he had remitted the quaedors for the public trcafury, 
and the diftributions he had made among the foldiers at 
Hie rate of nine hundred and fifty drachmas each man,-— 
The triumph concluded with a magnificent entertainment 
provided for the whole city and the adjacent villages. 

He now divorced Clodia for her infamous intrigues, and, 
married Servilia the fifter of Cato, but this fccond match- 
was not more fortunate than the firft. Servilia wanted no 
(tain which Clodia had, except that of a commerce with 
her brothers. In other refpe^ts (he was equally profligate 
and abominable. He forced himfelf, however, to endure 
her a long time out of reference to Cato, but at laft repu« 

The lenaie had conceived great hopes of LucuIIus. 
that he would prove a counterpoife to the tyranny of 
Pompey, and a protedtor of the whole patrician order ; 
the rather becaufe he had acquired fo much honor and 
authority by his great actions. He gave up the caufe, 
however, and quitted all pretenfions to the adminiftra- 
tion : Whether it was that hf faw the conftitution io too 
fickly and declining a condition to be corrected j or 
whether, as others will have it, that being fatiated with 
public honors, and having gone through many labors 
and conflicts which had not the moft fortunate ilfue, he 
Chofe to retire to a life of eafe and indulgence. And 
they commend this change in his conduft, as much bet- 
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ter than the dlftempered meafures of Marius ; who, aftef 
l)ts ri^ories over the Cimbriand all hisglorious achieve- 
AientSy was not content with the admiration of his coun^ 
trymen, but from an infatiable thirft of power, contended, 
in the decline of life, with the ambition of young men, 
falling into dreadful crimes^ and into fuiferings ftill more 
dreadful. " How much happier," faid they, " would it 
*• have' been for Cicero if he had retired after the affair 
** of Catiline ; and for Scipio, if he had furled his fails, 
** when he added Niunantia to Carthage. For there is 
^ a period when we (bould bid adieu to political contefls f 
" thefc, as well as wcH as thofc of wreftlers, being abfurd, 
'• when the ftrength and vigor of life is gone." 

On the other hand, CraHus and Pompcy ridiculed Lu- 
cullus for gmng into a life of pleafure and expenfe ; 
thinking it full as unfeafonable at his time of life to 
plunge into luxury, as to dire6l the adminiflration or lead 
* armies into the field. Indeed, the life of Lucullns does 
look like the ancient comedy,* where firft we fee great 
actions both political and military, and afterwards feaf^s, 
debauchees (I had almod faid mafquerades) races by torch 
light, and every kind of frivolous amufement. For 
among frivolous amufements I cannot but reckon his 
Sumptuous villas, walks, and baths, and flill morefo, the 
paintings, (latues, and other works of art, which he col- 
Jedled at an immenfe expenfe ; idly fquandering away 
upon them the vafl fortune which he had amafled in the 
wars.f Infomuch, that even now, when luxury has 
made fo much greater advances, the gardens of Lucullus 
are numbered with thofe of kings, and the moft ma^nifi- 
cent even of thofe. When f ubero, the SloiC, beheld hi» 
works on the feacoafl near Naples, the hills he had exca* 
vated for vaults and cellars, tne refervoirs he had formed 
about his houfes, to receive the fea for the feeding of his 

♦ The ancient fatirical or comic pieces were partly tragical, and 
partly comical. The Cyclops of £uripides is the only piece of 
that kind which is extant. 

f Plutarch's philofophy feemsa liule too fevereon this occaflon ; 
for it is nofeeafy to fee how public fortunes of this kind can bemoro 
properly laid out than io the encouragement of the arts. It is to be 
obferved, however, that the immen^ wealth. Lucullus referved to 
faimfelf in his Afiatic expedition,, in fome meafure, juftifies the 
co-mplaints of his army on that fubjcft. 
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fflhV and his edifices in the Tea itfelf; the pl^ilbfopher 
called him Xerxes in a gown.* BeHde thele, he had the 
Tooil fuperb pleafure horfes in the country near TiifcuUmi, 
adorned with grand galleries and open faloons, as well for 
the profpeft as for walks^, Pompey, on a vifit there, 
blamed LucuUus for having made the villa commodious 
only for the funimer, and abfolutely uninhabitable in the 
winter. LucuUus anfwered with a fmile, " What then, 
** do you think I have not fo much fenfe as the cranes 
*• and ftorks, which change their habitations with the 
«• feafons ?» 

A praetor, who wanted to exhibit magnificent games, 
applied to LucuUus for fome purple robes for the chorus 
in his tragedy ; and he told him) he would inquire whe« 
ther he could furnifh him or not. Next day he afked him, 
how many he wanted. The praetor anfwered, "Aliun- 
dred would be fufiicient :" Upon which LucuUus faid, 
*♦ He might have twice that number if he pleafed.** The • 
poet Horace makes this remark on the occadon : 

Poor is the houfe, where plenty has not-ilores 
That niifs the mafter's eye- 

His daily repafts were like thbfe of a man (uddenly 
grown rich ; pompous not only in the beds which were 
covered with purple carpets, the fideboards of plate fet 
with precious flones, and all the entertainment which 
muficians and commedians could furnifh ; but in the vaft 
variety and exquifite drelfing of the provifions. Thefe 
things excited the admiration of men of unenlarged 
minds. Pompey^ therefore, was highly applauded for * 
the anfwer he gave his phyfician in a fit of ficknefs. 
The phyfician had ordered' him to eat a thrufh,f and 
his fervants told him, " That as it was fummer, there 
** were no thrufhes to be found except in the menageries ^ 
**o{ LucuUus."' But he would not fuffer them to ap* 

* This refers to the hills LucuUus bored for the completion of his 
vaults, or for theadmilfioii of water. Xerxes had bored through 
Mount Athos and made a pafTage. under icfor his (hips; 

f The Gieek xt^Xi*, aUo (ignifies a feafUb, as appears fmmAri- 
-ftoftle and Athens us ; and it is noteafy to fay which is facn^ meant ; 
for LucuUus was no lefs curious in his fifh ponds than in his avia- 
ries ; and by admitting faltwater into them^ could be' fuppUed^ 
.with every (pecies through every .feafon^' 
3' w» 2- 
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ply for them there ; and faid to his phyficiany " Miift 
** Pompcy then have died, if LucuUus had not been an 
** epicure ?" At the fame time, he bade them provide him 
fomcthing which was to be had without difficulty. 

Cato, though he was a friend, as well as relation, to 
LucuUus, was fo much difpleafed with the luxury in 
which he lived, that when a young roan made a long and 
unfeafonable fpeech in the houfe about frugality and tem- 
perance, Cato rofe up and faid, " Will you never have 
•*done ? Do you, who have the wealth of CraflTus, and 
«< live like LucuUus, pretend to fpeak like Cato." But 
lome, though they allow that there was fuch a rebuke, 
fay it came from another perfon. 

That LucuUus was not only delighted with this way af 
living, but even piqued himfelf upon it, appears from lev- 
eral of his remarkable fayings. He entertained for a con- 
siderable time fome Greeks who had travelled to 
Rome, till remembering the fimplicity of diet in their 
own country, they were afbamed to wait on him any 
longer, and defirea to be excufed on account of the daily 
expenfe they brought upon him. He fmiled, and faid, 
•• It is true, my Grecian friends, fome part of this provi- 
**fion is for you, but the greatell part is for LucuUus." 
Another time, when he happened to fup alone, and faw 
but one table and a very moderate provifion, he called 
the fervant who had the care of thefe matters, and ex- 
prefled his diffatisfa^ion. The Servant faid, he thought, 
as no body was invited, his mailer would not want an ex- 
penfive fupper.. «*Whatl'* faid he, "didft thou not 
*< know that this evening LucuUus fups with LucuUus." 
.Aa this was the fubjedt of much converfation in Rome, 
Cicerp ai^d P0n>pey addrefied him one day in the forum^ 
when he appeared to be perfeiE^y di fen gaged. Cicero was 
one of his mod intimate friends, and though he had fome 
difference with Pompey about the command of the 
army,, yet they ufed te fee each other and converfe freely 
and familiarly. Cicero, after the common falutations, 
aiked him, " Whether he was at leifure to fee company ?" 
He anfwered^ '' Nothing could be more agreeable," and 
preflTed tliem to come to his houfe* " Then we will wait 
'* on you," faid Cicero, " this evening, on condition 
" you give us nothing but what is provided for your- 
<«XeJi^" LucuUus made ibme difiiculty of accepting x\nt 
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condition, and defired them to put off their favor till 
another day. But they infifted it (hould be that very 
evening, and would not fiifFer him to fpeak to his ferv- 
ants, led he ihould order fome addition to the fupper. 
Only, at his requeft, they allowed him to tell one of them 
in their prefence, " He fliould fup that evening in the 
** Apollo ;" which was the name of one of his moft mag- 
nificent rooms. The perfons invited had no notion of 
his flratagem ; but, it feeras, each of his dining rooms 
had its particular allowance for provifions, and (ervice of 
plate, as well as other furniture. So tliat the fervants 
hearinff w^hat room he would fup in, knew very well what 
expenfe they were to go to, and what fideboard aiid car- 
pets they were to ufe. Tlie Rated charge of an enter- 
tainment in the Apollo was fifty thoufand drachmas, and 
the whole fum was laid out that evening. Pompey, of 
courfe, when he faw fo vafl and expenfive a proviHon, 
was furprifed at the expedition with which it was prepar- 
ed. In this refpefl Lucullus ufued his riches with all the 
difregard one might expert to be fhown to fo many cap- 
tives and barbarians. 

But the great expenfe he incurred in collefling books, 
deferves a ferious approbation. The number of volumes 
was great, and they were written in elegant hands ; yet 
the ufe he made of them was more honorable than the 
acquifition. His libraries were open to all ; ttie Greeks 
repaired at pleafure to the galleries and porticos, as to the 
retreat of the Mufes, and there fpent whole days in con-"^ 
verfation on matters of learning ; delighted to retire to 
fuch a fccne from bufinefs and from care. Lucullus hini- 
felf often joined thefe learned men in their walks, and 
conferred with them ; and when he was applied to about 
the affairs of their country, he gave them hisafliilance and 
advice. So that his houfe was in fa6t an afylum and fen- 
ate houfe to all the Greeks thatvifited Rome. 

He had a veneration for philofophy in general, and 
there was no fe6t which he abfolutely rejected. But his 
principal and original attachxpent was to the Academy y 
not that which is caJJed the new, though that flouriflied 
and was fupported by Philo, who walked in the fleps of 
Carneades ; but the old academy, whofe do6lrines were 
then taught by Antiochus of Afcalon, a man of the moft 
perfuafive powers. Lucullus fought his friendfhip with 
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great avidity ; and having prevailed with hira to give him 
his company, let hitn to oppofe the dilciples of Philo. 
Cicero was of the number, and wrote an ingenious book 
againil the old academy, in which he makes Lucullus de- 
fend the principal dofctrinc in difpute, namely, that there 
is fuch a thing as certain knowledge, and himfelf main- 
tains the contrary. The book is entitled lucullus.— 
They were, indeed, as we have obferved, fmcere friends, 
and aflcd upon the fame principle in the adminiftration. 
For Lucullus had not entirely abandoned the concerns of 
government j he* only gave up the point as to the fir|l i ji- 
ff aence and dire^flion. The conteft for that, he Taw, 
might be attended not only with danger but difgrace, and 
therefore he foon left it to CraiTus and Cato. When he 
had refufed to take the lead, thofe who looked upon the 
power of Pompey with a fufpicious eye, pitched upon 
Graffus ard Cato to fupport the patrician interefts. Lu- 
cullus, notwithflanding, gave his attendance in thc/bri/w, 
when the bufinefs of his friends required it ; and he did 
the fame in tlie fenate houfe, when there was any ambi- 
tious defign of Pompey to combat. He got Pompey's or- 
ders annulled, which he had n)ade after the conquefl of 
the two kings ; and, with the aflif^ance of Cato, threw out 
his bill for a drftribution of lands among his veterans.* 

This threw Pompey into the arms of Crafliis and Cic- 
far, or rather he oonfpired with them again ft the common- 
wealth ; and having filled the city with foldiers, drove 
Cato and Lucullus out of the forum, and got his a£ts e/lab- 
liihed by force. 

As thefc proceedings were highly rcfcnted by all who 
had the intcrell of their country at heart, Pompey -s party 
inftrufted one Veftiusf to aa a part ; and gave it out 
that they had dete6kd him in a defign againll Pompey's 

* Plutarchfaysfimply vc^n^ir Tif») a certain diftribution. Ami- 
ot and Dacier fay ic was of money. But we agree with the Latin 
aod former EngUffa tranOator, that it was of lands. Indeed, this ap- 
pears to have been the cafe, from the ancient hiftorians ; who inform 
us, that it was in the fame bill that ^Pompey moved to have all his 
aAs in the fiaft confirmed, and a xliftributiOB of laoda made among 
his veterans. 

f In the text it is B^rrioi^rivK, one Brettius, or a certain Brutian ' 
But it is clear from Cieero, Apptan, and Dion, that it fhould be read 
Vtftius. Th« alteraUon is very eafy from Bcariof ^^ B^iTTiat • . 
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life. "When Ve6iius wfts examined in the fen^te, he faid, - 
it was at the infligation of others ; but in the aflfembly of 
the people, he affirmed, LucuUus was the man who put 
him upon it. No one gave credit to the aflfertion ; and 
a few aays after, it was very evident that the wretch was 
fuborned to accufe an innocent man, when his deacUbody 
was thrown out of the prifon. Pompcy's party faid, he 
had laid violent hands upon himfelf ;, but the marks of 
the cord that had (Irangled him, jknd of the blows he had 
received, (bowed plainly that he was killed by the perfons 
who luborned him. 

This event made Lucullus (lill more unwilling to inter- 
fere in the concerns of government ; and when Cicero was 
banifhed, and Cato fent to Cyprus, he quitted them en* 
tirely. It is faid, that his underflanding gradually failed^ 
and that before his death it wasabfolutely gone. Corne- 
lius Nepos, indeed, aflerts that this failure of his intel- 
le6ls^ was not owing to ficknefs or old age, bgt to a po- 
tion given him by an enfranchifed Have of hiSyliamed Cauft. 
henes. Nor did Califthenes give it him as a poifon, but 
as a love potion. However, inHead of conciliating his 
mafter's regards to him, it deprived him of his fenfes ; fo 
that during the lad years of his life, his brother had the 
care of his eftate. 

Nevcrthelefs when he died, he was as much regretted 
by the people, as if he had departed in that height of 
gbry to which his merit in war, and in the adminiftration» 
had raifed him. They crowded to the proceffion j and 
the body being carried into the forum by fome young 
men of the firrt quality, they infifted it (hould be buried 
ixixhi^ Qampus Mukrtius^ as,tliat 4if Sylla bad- been* ^Aa 
this was a motion entirely unexpected, and the prepara- 
tions for the funeral there could noteafily be made, his 
brother, with much entreaty, prevailed with them, to have 
the obfequies performed on the Tufculan eftate, where 
every thing was provided for that purpofe. Nor did he 
long furvive him. As he had followed him clofe in the 
courfe of years and honors, fo he was not far behind him 
in his journey to the grave ; to which he bore the cba^ 
rafter of the bed and moft affeaionate of brothers. 
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CIMON AND LUCULLUS. 

COMPARED. 

W E cannot but think the exit of Lucullus happy, as 
he did not live to iee that change in fhe conftitiition 
which fate was preparing for his country in the civil 
wars. Though the commonwealth wfts in a iickly flate, 
yet he left it free. In this refpefl the cafe of Cimon was 
particularly fimilar. For he died while Greece was at the 
height of her profperity, and before fhe was involved in 
thofe troubles which proved fo fatal to her. J^t is true, 
there is this difference, Cimon died in his camp, in the 
office of general ; not like a man, who fatigued with war, 
and avoiding its conii6ls, fought the reward of his mili- 
tary labors, and of the laurels he had woo, in the delica- 
cics of the table and the joys of wine. In this view Plato 
was right in his cenfure of the followers of Orpheus,* 
who had placed the rewards of futurity provided for the 
good, in everlafting intoxication. No doubt, eafe, tran- 
quillity, literary re/earches, and the plcafures of con-- 
templaiion, iurnifh themoft fuitable retreat for a roan in 
years, who has bid adieu to military and political pur- 
suits. But to propofe pleafure as the end of great achieve* 
ments, and, after long expeditions and commands, to lead 
up the dance of Venus, and riot in her fmiles, was fo far 
frombeing wortliy.of the famed academy, and a follower 
of the fage Xenocrates, that it rather became a difciplc- 

Ui i2'picurus. X nis is tne more lurpnung becauie Cimon 
feeras to have fpent his youth in luxury and diflipation, 
and LucuUus in letters and fobriety. It is certainly ano- 
ther thing, notwith(landing,to change for the better, and 
happier is the nature in which vice^ gradually die, and 
virtue fiourifhes. 

They were equally wealthy, but did not apply their riches 
to the fame purpofes. For we cannot compare the palace 

* The paffagt here alluded to, is vn the fecond book of Plato's 
Republic. Plato cenfures not Orpheus, but Mufseus and his fon, 
ioT teaching this dodrine. Mufxus and his ion Eumolpus were, . 

however, difciplcs of Orpheui ; aad T»( Tri^t Toy Oflfta <nay ><^- 
mitoithat intcrprctatioa. 
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At Naples and the Belvideres araidfl the water, which Lu- 
culhis eredled with the barbarian fpotls, to the fouth wall 
of the citadel which Cimon built ..ith the treafure he 
brought from the wars. Nor can the fiimfnueus table of 
LucttlluSy which favored too much of eadern magnifK 
cence, be put in competition with the open and benevolent 
table of Cimon. The one, at a moderate charge, daily 
nourf Hied great numbers of poor ; the other, at a vaft ex- 
penfe, pleafed the appetites of a few of the rich and the 
voluptuous. Perhaps, indeed, fome allowance muft be 
made for the difference of the time. We know mK 
whether Cimon, if he had lived to be old, and retired 
irom the concerns of war and of the ftate, might not have 

f;iven into a more pompous and luxurious way of living ; 
or he naturally loved wine apd company, was a promoter 
'of publie feafts and games, and remarkable, as we have 
obfenred, for his inclination for the (ex. But glorious 
•enterprises ^nd great aCitions, being attended with pleaf- 
11 res of another kind, leave no leifure for inferior grati- 
iications ; nay, they baniih them from the thoughts of 
perfoos of great abilities for the field and the cabinet. 
And if LucuUus had finiflied his days in high commands 
and amidft the conflicts of war, 1 am perfuaded, the 
mod envious caviller could have found nothing to re- 
proach him with. So much with refpefl to their way of 
living. 

As to their military character, it is certain they were 
able commanders both at Tea and land. But as the 
champions, who in one day gain the garland not only in 
wreftling, but in the Pancration ;• are not fimply called 
vigors, but by the cuftom of the games, the fi9*xjjers of 
the njihory jt "> Cimon, having crowned Greece with two 

* The Pancration confifted of boxing and wrellling together. 
\*^vmi^ \k rut et^nrur ruf vjAt^a fAia 7ra,\u fxia »m Kaytt^rw 

Here the fecond fxtx is viGbly redundant, and therefore fome 
other part of the paffage may probably be corrupted. Henry Ste- 
pbeoa con]e£lures, .ij^t inftead of waect^o^u vtxa;. we fhould 

read in one word OK^aao^evMfa;, .and Salvini (ays he found the 
^rm in an ancieiit>infcriptiQn. Dacier, when he propeies to read 
«r|^a^0Mx«K> ttnqutrorsin the -uthoie circle of games, feems, by con- 
founding it widi the Peotathlon, to have iorgot what the faocia- 
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viAorles gamed in one day, the one at land, the other a 
kiaval oire, deferves fome preference in the lid of generals. 

LucuIluB was indebted to his country tor his power» 
and Cimon promoted the power of his country. The one 
found Rome commanding the allies, and under her 
auf pices extended her conquefts ; the other found At liens 
obeying, inftead of commanding, and yet gained her the 
chief authority among her allies, as well as conquered her 
enemies. The Perfians he defeated, and drove them out 
of the fea, and he perfuaded the Lacedsemonians volun- 
tarily to furrender the command. 

If it be the greatefl work of a general to bring his 
men to obey him from a principle of affe^^ion, we ^all 
^nd LucuUus greatly deficient in this refpe^l. He was 
defpifed by his own troops, whereas Cimon commanded 
the veneration not only of his own foldiers, but of all 
the allies. The former was deferted by his own, and the 
latter was courted by Grangers. The one fet out with a 
fine army, and returned alone, abandoned by that army ; 
the other went out with troops fubjedl to the orders they 
/hould receive from another general, and at his return 
they were at the head of the whole league. Thus he 
gained three of the mod difficult points imaginable, peace 
with the enemy, the lead among the allies, aqd a good 
underdanding with Sparta. 

They both attempted to conquer great kingdoms, and 
to fubdue all Afia, but their purpofes were unfuccefsful. 
Cimon's courfe was flopped by fortune ; he died with his 
commiflion in his hand, and in the height of his prof- 
perity. LucuUus, on the other hand, cannot poffibly be 
excufed, as to the lofs of his authority, fince he muft 
cither have been ignorant of the grievances of his army, 
which ended in £d incMrable an averfion, or unwilling to 
redrefs them. 

' This be has in common with Cimon, that he was im- 
peached by hi$V:ountrymen. The Athenians, it is true, 

ati&n -was. The Pentathlon, or five games, were boxing, the race, 
learping, playing at quoits, and wreftling. Dacier*s words are 
theie — ** 'Cincq combats compoficnt ce qu'on appelloit U Pan- 
** crace, dont les Athhtee etoient ap^Uces Pentathle." But in 
fa6l, as we have obferved above, the Panciatioa cooiif^cd only of 
two of the five united. 
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vretit farther ; they banifticd Cimon by the oflracifm, that 
they might not, as Plato expreflTes it, hear his voice for 
ten years. Indeed, the proceedings of the ariftocratical 
party are feldom acceptable to the people ; for while they 
are obliged to ufe fome violence for the correction of what 
is amifs, their meafures re femble the bandages offurgeons, 
which are uneafy at the fame time that they reduce the 
di (location. But in this refpeil, perhaps, we may excul- 
pate both the one and the other. 

Lucullus carried his arms much the farthef^. He was 
the firit who led a Roman army over Mount Taurus, and 
palled the Tigris, He took and birrnt the royalcitics cf 
Alia, Tigranocerta, Cabira, Sinope, Nifibis, in the fight 
of their Tcfpeflive Icings. On the north he penetrated as 
^r as the rhacis, on the ea(i to Media, and on the fouth 
to the Red Sea, by the favor and afliflance of the princes 
of Arabia. He overthrew the armies of the two great 
kings, and would certainly have taken them, had they 
not fled, like favages, into diflant folitudes and inaccef- 
iible woods. A certain proof of the advantage L-ucuUus 
has in this refpeCt, is, that the Perfians, as if they had 
fuffered nothing from Cimon, foon made head againft the 
Greeks, and cut in pieces a great army of theirs in Egypt 5 
whereas Tigranes and Mithridates could effect nothing 
after the blow they had received from Lucullus. Mith- 
ridates, enfeebled by the conflicts he had undergone, did 
not once venture to face Pompey in the field ; mflead of 
that, he ^ed to the Bofphorus, and there put a period to 
his life. As for Tigranes, he delivered himfelf naked 
and unarmed to Pompey, took his diadem from his head, 
and laid it at his feet ; in which he complimented Pom- 
pey, not with what was his own, but with what belonged 
to the laurels of Lucullus. The poor prince, by the joy 
with which he received the enfigns of royalty again, con- 
fefTed that he had abfolutely loft them. However, he mufl 
be deemed the greater general, as well as the greater 
champion, who delivers his adverfary, weak and breath- 
lefs, to the next combatant. 

Befides, Cimon found the king of Perfia . extremely 
weakened, and the pride of his people humbled, by the 
loHes and defeats tliey had experienced from Themiflo* 
cles, Paufanias, and Leotychidas ; and their hands could 
not make much refinance, when their hearts were gone. 

Vol. III. X 
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But Locullus met Tigntnes freih and unfoiled, elated and 
exulting in the battles he had fought, and the victories he 
■ had won.* Nor is the number of the enemy's troops 
which Cimon defeated, in the leaft to be compared to that 
gf tbofe who gave battle to Lucullus. 

In Hiort, when we weigh all the advantages of each of 
thefe great men, it is hard to fay to which Hde the balance 
inclines. Heaven appears to have favored both ; direct- 
ing the one to what he (liould do, and warning the other 
what he ihould avoid. So that the gods bore witnefs of 
their virtue, and regarded them as perfbns in whom there 
was fomething divine « 
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£ have pitched upon Craflus, as a proper perfon to 
be put jn parallel with Nicias ; and the misfortunes which 
befel the one in Parthia, with thofe which overtook the 
other in Sicily. But we have an apology to make to the 
reader on another account. As we are now undertaking 
a hiftory, where Thucydides, in the pathetic, has even 
outdone himfelf, and in energy and variety of compofition 
is perie6lly inimitable ; we hope no one will fufpedl we 
have the ambition of Timaeus, who flattered himfelf he 
could exceed the power of Thucydides, and make Phil- 
iftusf pafs for an inelegant and ordinary writer. Under 
the influence of that deception, Timaeus plunges into the 
midft of the battles both at fea and land, and fpeeches 

M. Dacier thinks, that if, befide the other advantages juft men- 
tioned, the advantage be alfo allowed LucuUus in retpe^ of die 
number of barbarians he had defeated, the balance muft clearly in- 
cline to his fide. 

But while he fays this, he feems to have forgot the preference 
his author had given Cimon, in refpe6l to his continuing his labors 
for his country to the lad hour of his life ; the more excellent ule 
and application of riches ; his knov/ing how to gain and keep the i 
hearts of his foldiers^ and his gaining important viftories on two | 
differeut elements in one day. 

f Philidus was fo able a writer, that Cicero calls him the youog- 
il^Thucydides. 
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HI which thofe hiftorians fhine the mofl. However^ Tic 
fbon appears, 

Not like a footman by the Lydian car, 

as Pindar expreOTes it, but a (hallow puerile writer,* or ta 
ufe the words of the poet Diphiius, 



A heavy animal 



Cas'd in Sicilian lard- 

Sometimes he falls into the dreams of Xenarchus ;f as 
where he fays, ** He could not but coniider it as a bad 
** omen for tlie Athenians, that they had a general with 
••a name derived from vi6lory,t who difapproved the 
** expedition." As alfo, " That by the mutilation of 
«* the Hermae, the gods preHgniiied that they fhouldfuf- 
*• fer moft in the Syracufan war from Hermocrates the 
«* fon of Hermon.'*|| And again, ** It is probable that 
** Hercules aiTifted the Syraculans, becaufe Froferpine de. 
** livered up Cerberus. to him ) and that be was offended 
'* at the Athenians for fupporting the iSgefteans, who 
*• were defcended from the Trojans, his mortal enemies, 
** whofe city he had facked in revenge for the injuries kt 
•< had received from Laomedon." He made thefe fine 
obfervations with the lame difcernment, which put him 
upon finding fault with the language of PhiUftus, and 
GfiDfuringthe writings of Plato and Ariftotle. 

For my part, I cannot but think, all emulation and 
jealoufy about expreflion, betrays a littlenefs of mind, and 
i« the charafleriiiic of a fophift ; and when that fpirit of 
coAtell attempts things inimitable, it is perfei^^ly abfurd. 

* Timaus might have Ms vanity^ and if he hoped to excel Thu- 
cy dides be certainly had. Yet Cicero and Dioderus fpeak. of him 
as a very able hiftoriaa. Longinus reconciles this cenfwe and the 
praife. He fays, fometlmes . you find him in the grand and fu»- 
blime. But blind to his own defers, he is much inclined to cen- 
f ure othersi and i^ fo fond of thinking out of ti)e common .(oad, 
that he often fin]%s into the utmoft puerility. 

f Xenarchus, the Peripatetic, wasxnauer to Strabo ; and Xen- 
archus, the conic poet, was author of fevetal pieces of hwiDor ; 
but we know no hiftorian of that name. 

:|: That is, Nicies. Nice figniiies viSoiy, 

H Longinus quotes this pafiage as an example of the frigid ftyiCy 
and of thofc puerilities he had condemned in Tiroacus. 
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Since, tlicrefore, it is impoffible, to pafs over in fitence 
|}\ofe a6lions of Nictas which Thucydides and Phi!iftus 
have recorded ; efpecially, fuch as indicate his manners 
and difpodtioD, which often lay concealed under the 
weight of his misfortunes ; we fhall give an ab(lra6t from 
them of what appears mod neceflary, led we (hould be 
accufed of negligence or indolence. As for other mat- 
ters not generally known, which are found fcattered in 
liiflorians, or in ancient infcriptions and decrees, we Hiall 
collefl them with care ; not to gratify an ofelefs curiofity, 
but by drawing from them the true lines of this general's 
character, to ferve the purpofes of real.in(lru6lion. 

The firft thing I /hall mention relating to him, is the 
obfervation of Ariftotle : — That three of the moft worthy 
men in Athens, who had a paternal regard and friend(hip 
for the people, were Nicias the fon of^iceratus, Thucy- 
dides the fon of Milefias, and Theramenes the fon of Ag- 
non. The lad, indeed, was not fo remarkable in this 
refpefl, as the other two. For he had been reproached 
with his birth, as a Aranger come from the IHe of 
Ccos ; and from his want of firmnefs, or rather ver- 
fatility, in matters of government, he was called ibe 
Bufiin* 

Thucydides was the oldeft of three ; and when Pe- 
ricles a6ted a flattering part to the people, he often op. 
pofed him in behalf of the nobility. Though Nicras was 
much the younger man, he gained fome reputation while 
Pericles lived, infomuch that he was feveral times his 
colleague in the war, and often commanded alone* But 
iirhen Pericles died, he was foon advanced to the head of 
the adminiftration, particularly by the influence of the 
rich and great, who hoped he would prove a barrier 
againd the daring infolence of Cleon. He had, however, 
the good wifhes of the people, and they contributed their 
/hare to his advancement. 

It is true, Cleon had condderable intered, which he 
gained by making his court to the old men, and by his 
frequent donations to the poor citizens. Yet even many 
of tbofe whom he dudied to oblige, feeing his avarice and 

♦ The form of the buikin was fuch that it might be wori^ in^ 
differmtly on cither leg. 
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effrontery, came over to Nicias. For the gravity of Ni- 
cias had nothing auftere or morofe in it, but was mixed 
with a reverence for the people, in which fear feemed to be 
prevalent, and confequently was very agreeable to them. 
Indeed, he was naturally timid and coldhearted ; but 
this defeft was concealed by the long courfe of fuccefs 
with which fortune favored his expeditions. And his 
timidity in the aflemhlies of the people, and dread of per- 
fons who made a trade of impeachments, was a popular 
thing. It contributed not n. little to gain him the regards 
of the multitude, who are afraid of thofe that defpife them, 
and love to promote thofe that fear them ; becaufe in 
general the greateft honor they can hope to obtain, is not 
to be defpifcd by the great. 

As Pericles kept the reins of govcrntnent in his hands, 
by means of real virtue and by the force of his eloquence,, 
he had no need to hold out falfe colors, or to ufe any 
artifice with the people. Nicias was deficient in thofe 
great endowments, but had fuperior riches ; and he ap- 
plied them to the purpofes of popularity. On the other 
hand, he could not, like Cleon, divert and draw tJie peo- 
ple by an eafy manner and the (allies of buffoonery j and 
therefore he amufed them with the chorufles of tragedy, 
with gymnaflic exercifes, and fuch like exhibitions, which 
far exceeded, in point of magnificence and elegance, all 
that went before him, and thofe of his own times too. 
Two of his offerings to the gods are to be feen at this 
day ; the one a fiatue of Pallas dedicated in the citadel,, 
which has loft part of its gilding ; the other a fmall 
chapel in the temple of Bacchus, under the tripods, which 
are .commonly offered up by thofe who gain the prize in 
tragedy. Indeed, Nicias. was already vidlorious in thofe 
exhibitions. It is faid, that in a chorus of that kind, one 
of his flavcs appeared in the charaiiler of Bacchus. The 
(lave was of an uncommon (ize and beauty, but had not 
yet arrived at maturity j and the people were fo charmed 
with him, that they gave him long plaudits. At laf!, 
Nicias rofe up and faid, " He Ihould think it an adl of 
•* impiety to retain a perfon in fervitude, who feemed by 
«* the public voice to be confecrated toa god i" andjie, 
ea^anchifed him upon the fpot.- 

His regulations with refpe£l t6 Delos, are ftill fpoken * 
of, as worthy of the deity who p^eiides there,- Bcforcs: 

3, x.a. 
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his time, the choirs which the cities feat to ftng th« 
praifes of Apollo,* landed in a diforderly manner, becaufe 
the inhabitants of the illand ufed to run up to tke (hip, 
and prefs them to (ing before they wer« difembarked ; fo 
that they were forced to ftrike up, as they were putting 
on their robes and garlands. But when Nicias had the 
condufl of this ceremony, known by the name of Tlieoria, 
he landed fir(l in the I^e of Rhenia with the choir, the 
vi6lims, and all the other neceflTary preparations. He had 
liken care to have a bridge conftrjutled before he left 
Athens, which fhould reach from that ifle to Delo8» and 
which was magnilicently gilded^ and adorned with gar- 
lands, rich (luffs, and tape(lry. In the night he threw 
his bridge over the channel, which was not large ; and 
at break af dav he marched over it at the head of the 
proceHion^ wita his choir richly habited and finging hymns 
to the god. After the facrifices, the games and banquets 
were over, he confecrated a palm tree of brafs to Apollo^ 
and likewife a ^eld^vhich he had purchafdd for ten thouf- 
and drachmas. The Delians were to lay out the income 
in facrifices and feafting, and at the fame time to pray 
for Apollo's blefling upon the founder. This is infcribed 
on a pillar, which he left in Delos as a monument of his 
benefaftion. As for the palm tree, it was broken by the 
winds,, and the fragment falling upon a great flatuef which 
the people of Naxos had fet up, demoliHied it. 

It is obvious, that mod of thefe things were done foir 
oftentation, and with a view to popularity. Neverthelefs> 
we may colle^Sl from the reft ot his life and condu(5l, that 
religion had the principal ibare in thefe dedications, and 
that popularity was but a fecondary motive. For he cer- 
tainly was remarkable for his fear of the gods, and, as 
Thucydides obferves, he was pious to a degree of fuper- 
ilition.^ It is related in the dialogues of Pafiphon, that 
he facriiiced every day,^ and that he Iiad a diviner in hi& 
houfe, who, in appearance^ inquired the fuccefs of the 
public aftairs,, but in reality was much oftener cotifulted 

* There was afeleflbandof mu(ic annually fent by the principal 
cUies of Greece. The proceflion was called Tbeoria, and it was look- 
ed upon as an honorable commidion to have the management of it. 

"^ A (latue which the Naxians had dedicated to Apollo^. The 
pedeftal has been difcovefed bv fome modem travellers.. 

J. 'Jhucyd* I. vii. 
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about his own ; partkularly as to the fuccefs of his Hlver 
mines in the borqugh of Laurium $ which in general af- 
forded a large revenue, but were not worked without 
danger. He maintained there a multitude of flaves ; and 
the greatefl part of his fortune confifted in filver. So 
that he had many retainers, who aflced favors, and were 
not fent away empty. For he gave not only to thoic who 
deferved his bounty, but to fuch as might be able to do 
him harm ; and bad men found refources in his fears, as 
well as good men in his liberality. The comic poets bear 
witnefs to what I have advanced. Teleclides introduces 
a trading informer fpeakingthus : << Charicles would not 
" give one minaf to prevent my declaring that he was the 
*' firft fruits of his mother's amors ; but Nicias, the fon 
'* of Niceratus, gave me four. Why he did it, I fhall not 
*• fay, though I know it perfc^ly well.- For Nicias is 
. •• my friend, a very wife man belides, in my opinion." 
Bupolis, in his Marda, brings another informer upon the 
fiage, who meets with fome poor ignorant man, and thus, 
add redes him ; 

'* Informer. How long is it fince yoa faw Nicias ? 

" Poor Man. I never faw him before this moment, 
<* when he ftood in the market place." 

'* Informer. Take notice, my friends, the man confeflcs 
*^ he has feen -Nicias. And for what purpofe could he 
** fee him, but to iell him his vote I Nicias, therefore, is 
** plainly taken in the fact." 

** Poet. Ah, fools I do you think you can ever per- 
** fuade the world, that fo good a man as Nicias was takea 
** in malpradlices.** . 

Cleon in Ariftophaiies, fays in a menacing tone, " I will 
outbawl the orators, and make Nicias tremble.*" And 
Phrynichus glances at his exceflivc timidity, when, fpeak- 
ing of another perfon, he fays, ^* I know him to be an 
'* honed man and a good citizen, one who does not walk 
'< the ilreets with a downcall look like Nicias." 

With this fear of informers upon him, he would not 
fup or difcourfe with any of the citizens, or tomt into 
any of thafe parties which make the time paf» fo agree. 

* This is in ihe Equitesof AtUlophanes, ver. $^7. It is DOtCleoi>» 
but Agoncritus who fpcaks^ 
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ably. When he was archon, he ufed to (Uy in court tifl* 
night, being always the firft that came, and the lad that 
went away. When he had no public bulinefs upon his 
hands, he fhnt himfelf up at home-, and was extremely- 
difficult of accefs. And if any perfons came to the gate, 
his friends went and begged them to excufe Nicias, be- 
caufe he had fome affairs under confiderstion which were 
of great importance to the ftate. 

The peribn who aflfifted him mod in acting this farce, 
and gaining him the reputation of a man for ever intent 
upon bufinefs, was . one Hiero ; who was brought up in 
his houfe, had a liberal education, and a ta(le of mvLCic 
given him there. He paflTed himfelf for the fon df Dio-^ 
nyfius, furnamcd Chalcus, fome of whofe poems are ftill 
extant, and who having condu6ted a colony into Italy, 
founded the city of Thurii. This Hiero tranfa6t«d all 
the private buOnefs of Ntcias with the diviners ; and 
whenever he came among the people, he ufed to tell 
rhem, ** What a laborious and mifcrable life Nicias led 
** for their fakes. He cannot go to the bath," faid he, 
** or the table, but fome affair of ftate folicits his atten- 
•• tf on ; and he negle6ts his own concerns, to take care 
** of the public. He can fcaroe find time for repofe, till 
** the other citizens have had their iirft fleep. Amidft 
♦* thefe cares and labors his health declines daily, and \\\s 
*» temper is (o broken that his friends no longer approach 
•* him with pleafurc ; but he loies them too, after having 
** fpent his fortune in your fervice. Meanwhile other 
<^ ftatcfraen gain friends, and grow rich in their employ- 
** ments, and are fleck and merry in the fteerage of gov- 
" ernment." 

In fa6t, the life of Nicias was #life of fo much care^. 
fhat he might have juftly applied to himfelf that expref- 
flon of Agamemnon, 

In vain the glcrre of pomp proelainu me nafter, 
I'm ferv»at of th& pitople * 

Nicias perceived that the commons a^^iled themfelve* 
ef the fervices of thofe who were diftinguifhed for their 
eloquence or capacity ; but that they were always jealous 
and on their guard againft their great abilities, and that 
they endeavored to humble them, and to obftni^ them 
progrefs in glory.. Tfcis appeared in the condemnation of: 
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Perrclesy the banifliment of Damon*, the fufpicions they 
entertained of Antiphothe Hhamnufian, but above all, in 
the defpair of Paches, who had taken Lelbos, and who 
being called to give an account of his conduct, drew his 
fword and killed himfelf in open court. 

Warned by thefc examples, he endeavored to avoid 
fuch expeditions as he thought Jong and difficult ; and 
when he did take the command, he made it his bufmefs 
to proceed upon a fure plan. For this reafon he was gen* 
erally fuccefsful ; yet he afcribed his fuccefs to fortune, 
and took refuge under the wings of the divinity ; content- 
ing hinifclf with a fmaller portion of honor^ left envy 
(hould rob him of the whole. 

Tlie event fhowed the prudence of his conduft. For, 
though the Athenians received many great blows in thofc 
times, none of them could be imputed* to Nicias. When 
they were defeated by the Chalcideans in Thrace, Cal- 
liades* and Xenophon had the command ; Demofthenes 
was general, when they mifcarried in .^olia ; and when 
they loft a thoufand men at Delium,t they were under 
the condu6l of Hippocrates. As for the plague, it was 
commonly thought to be occaGoned by Pericles ; who, to 
draw the burghers out of the way of the war, fhut them 
up in the city, where they contrahed the Hcknefs by the 
change of fituation and diet. 

None of thefe misfortunes were imputed to Nicias : 
On the contrary, he took Cythera, an ifland well fituated 
for annoying Laconia, and at that time inhabited by Lai* 
cedsemonians. He recovered many places in Thrace, 
^vhich had revolted from the Athenians. He ihut up the 
MegarenHans within their walls, and reduced the iiland 
of Minoa. From thence he made an excurlion foon af- 
ter, and got poflTefTion of the port of Nifaea. He like, 
wife made a defcent upon the territories of Corinth, beat 
the troops of that ftate in a^itched battle, and killed 
great numbers of them : Lycophron, their general, ivas 
among the /lain. 

* Perhaps, we (hould read Calltas. See Menag. on Diog. Laert. 

ii. 45. 

t Delium in Boeotia. Delos, the common reading is undoubu 
ediy wrong. The Athenians had no fuch lois there. But theij 
dsf«at at Delium is related at large by Thucydides, 1. iv. 
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He happened to leave there the bodies of two of his 
men, who were mifled in carrying off th« dead. But as 
foon as he knew it, he (lopped his courfe, and fent a he- 
raid to the enemy, to afk leave to take away thofc bodies. 
This he did, though there was a law and cuftom fubfift- 
ing> by which thofe who defire a treaty for carrying off 
the dead, give up the vi6tory, and are rvot at liberty to 
ere£l a trophy. And indeed, thofe who are fo far mafters 
of the field, that the enemy cannot bury their dead with- 
out permiffion, appear to be conquerors, becaufe no man 
would a(k that as a favor which he could command. 
Nicias, however, chofe rather to lofe his laurels, than to 
leave two of his countrymen unburied.* 

After he had ravaged thecoaft of Laconia, and defeated 
the Lacedaemonians, who attempted to oppofe him, he 
took the fortrefs of Thyr«a,t then held by the i?Egrnetie, 
made the garrifon prifoners, andcairied them to Athens. 
Demofthenes having fortified Pylos,J the Pcloponnefians 
befieged it both by fea and land. A battle enfucd, in 
which they were worfted, and about four hundred Spar- 
tans threw themfelves into the ifle of SphafVeria. The 
taking of them feenied, and indeed was, an important 
cbjeift to the Athenians. But the fiege was difficult, be- 
caufe there was no water to be had upon the ^ot, and it 
was troublefome and expenfive to get convoys thither ; 
in fummer they were obliged to take a long circuit, and 
fn winter it was abfolntely impradlicable. They were 
"ihuch perplexed about the affair, and repented therr re- 
fufing the terms of peace which the Lacedaemonians had 
offered by their ambafladors. 

♦ The burying of t^fc dead wai a dofty 6f great im|^0Ttance irt 
thehe«hien woTld. The fable of the ghoft of an' urrbiried perfoA 
<wt being aihyWcd to paft the Styx, is well kw/wn. Abevt eight 
jHn after the drath of Nicias, the AthentaiM pat (ix ^f their gen* 
•vals t» deaths for sot intoffing tfaofe foldisKi that w«re flaiti miht 
battle of Arginufae. 

+ Thyraea was a fort fituated between Laconia and the territory 
*f the Argives. It belonged of right to the Lacedaemonnns, but 
they gave it to the yEginetae, who had been expelled their countr)*. 

f The Peloponnefnns and their allies had entered Attica under 
thecoiidu6^of Agis the ion of Archidamaa, and ravaged tha coun- 
try. Demofthenes, the Athenian general, made a diverfion, by 
feizing and fortifying Pylos. This brought Agis back to the de- 
vice of his own country. Tkucyd» I. kv. 
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It was through Cleon th^ttlie coxbady did not take 
effe6l ; he oppofed the peace becaufe Nicias was for it. 
Cleon was his mortal enemy, and feeing him countenance 
the Lacedaemonians, perfuaded the people to reject their 
propofitions by a forn^al decree. But when ihey found 
that the fiege was drawn out to a great length, and that 
there was aimoft a famine in their camp, they .expreded 
their refentment againft Cleon. Cleon, for his part, laid 
the blame upon Nicias ; alleging, that if the enemy 
efcaped, it mud be through his flow and timid operations : 
•* Had I been the general,** faid he, ** they could not have 
" held out fo long.'* The Athenians readity anfwered, 
** Why do not you go now againlt thofe Spartans ?" And 
Nicias rofe up and declared, ** He would freely give up 
•* to him the command in the affair of Pylos ; bade him 
** take what forces he pleafed ; and, inftead of ftiowing his 
" courage in words, where there was no danger, go and 
** perform lome actions worthy the attention of his eo^>* 

Cleon, difconcerted with the unexpected offer, declined 
it at firfl. But when he fouiid the Athenians infiited upon 
it, and that Nicias took his advantage to raife a clamor 
aga'ind .him, his pride was hurt, and he was incenfed to 
fuch a degree, that he not only undertook the expedition, 
but declared, ** He would in twenty days cither put the 
•* enemy to the fword, or bring them alive to Athens," 

The people laughed at his declaration,* inftead of giv- 
ing it any credit. Indeed, they had long been accuftom-* 
ed to divert themfelves with the failles of his vanity. 
One day, for infionce, when a general affembly was to oe 
held, they had fat waiting for him. a long time. At iaft 
he came, when their patience was almoft fpent, with a 
g^rUnd on his head, and.defired them to adjourn until the 
day following ; " For, today," fays he, ** 1 am not at ieif- 
** ure ; 1 have Grangers to entertain, and I have facriiiced 
** to the gods.** The Athenians only laughed, and im- 
mediately rofe up and difmilTed the allembly. 

Cleon, however, was fo much favored by fortune ia 
this commiflion, that he acquitted himfelf better than any 

* The wifcr fort hoped either to have the pleafure of feeing the 
Lacedaemonians brought prifoners co Athens, or die of getting rid 
of the tmportuaate prctenlaooA of Cl«on. 
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one fince Df moflhenes. He returned within the time he 
had fixed, after he had made all the Spartans who did not 
fall in battle, deliver up their arras, and brought them 
prifoners to Athens. 

This rcfle6led no fmall difgrace upon Nlcias. It was 
confide red a& fomething worfe than throwing away his 
Aield, meanly to quit his commandj( and to give his ene- 
my an opportunity of diftinguifhing himfelf by his abdi- 
cation. Hence, Ariftophanes ridicules him in his come- 
dy, called The Birds. " By heaven, this is no time for 
•« us 10 flumber, or to imitate the lazy operations of Ni- 
•* cias.'* And in his piece entitled The Hu/bandmarty he 
introduces two Athenians difcourfing thus — 

" 17? Athenian. I had rather Hay at home and till the 
** ground." 

•' 2t/ Athenian. And who hinders thee ?" 
•^ *' ift Athenian. You hinder me. And yet I am willing 
** lo ^ay a thoufand drachmas to be excufed taking the 
** commifllion.'* 

* •• 2d Athenian, Let us fee/ Your thoufand drachmas, 
** with thofe of Nicias, will make two thoufand. \Ve^ 
** will excuie you." 

Nicias, in this affair, was not only unjuft to himfelf, 
but to the (late. He fuffered Cleon by this means to gain 
fuch an afcendant, as fed him to a degree of pride and 
effrontery that was uniupportable. Many evils were thus 
brought upon the commonwealth, of which Nicias him- 
felf had his full fhare. We cannot but confider it as «ne 
great corruption, that Cleon now banifhed all decorum 
from the general aifembly. It was he who in his fpeeches 
Urd broke out into violent exclamations, threw back his 
robes, fmote upon his thigh, and ran from one end of the 
rofirum to the other. This foon introduced fuch a 11- 
i^entioufnefs and difregard to decency among thofe who 
directed the affairs of (late, that it threw the whole gov- 
ernment into confuHon. 

At this time there fprungup another orator at Athens. 
This was Alcibiades. He did not prove fo totally cor- 
rupt as Cleon. As it is faid of the land of Egypt, that, 
on account of its extreme fertility, 

There plenty fows the fields with herbs falobriouSy 
But fcatters many a baneful weed between 4. 
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'$0 In Afoibubles there«were very different qualities, but 
oil in ex,tremes $ and thefe extremes opened a door ta 
nuioy innovations. So that when Nicias got clear of Cle^ 
oo» he had no time to eflablifh any lading tranquility in 
Athens ; but as foon as he had got things into a fafe 
track, the ambition of Alcibiades came upon him like a 
torrent, and bore him back into the ftorms of war. 

It happened thus : The perfons who moft pppofed the 
^eace ot Greece, were Cleon and Brafidas. War helped 
to hide the vices of the former, and to (how the good 
qualities of the latter. Cle(Mi found opportunity for a^S 
of injuilice a^d oppreflion, and BraHdas for great and glo* 
rioua anions. But after they both fell in the battle near 
Amphipoias, Nicias applied to the Lacedaemonians on ond 
handy who had been for fome time defirous of peace, and 
to the Athenians on tlie other, now no longer fo warm in 
the purfuits of war. In fa6l, both parties were tired of 
hofiilities, and ready to let their weapons drop out ot 
their handa. Nicias, therefore, ufed his endeavors to 
reconcile them, and indeed to deliver all the Greeks from 
the calamities they had fuffered, to bring them to ta(le 
the fweets of repofe, and to reeilabli(h a long and lasting 
reign of happinefs. He immediately found the rich, thf 
aged, and all that were employed in the culture of tli« 
gro^ndy difpofed to peace ; and by addreffing himfelf to 
the reft, and exooflulating with them refpedlively, he foon 
i^aied their ardor for war. 

His next Hep was to give the Spartans hopes of an ac» 
coBimodation, and to exhort them to propofe fuch meaf« 
lures as might effe6t it. They readily confided in him, 
becaufe they knew the goodnefs of his heart ; of which 
there was a late indance in his humane treatment of their 
countrymen who were taken prifoners at Pylos, and \yho 
found their chains greatly lightened by his good offices^ 

They had already agreed to a fufpeniion of arms for one 
year ; during which time they often met, and enjoyed 
again the pleafures of eafe and fecurity 5 the company of 
ftrangers as well as nearer friends ; and expreflfed their 
mutual wifhes for the continuance of a life undifturbed 
*vith the horrors of war. It was with great delight they 
heard the chorus in fuch firatns as tlus : 

Anchne freely now has leave 

Her webs around my fpear to weave. 

Vol. III. Y 
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They rccolleftcd with plcafure the faying, ** That in 
** time of peace men are awaked not by the found of the 
^ trumpet, but the crowing of the cqck." They exe- 
crated thoie who faid, it was decreed by fate that the war 
Ihould laft three times nine years ;* and this free inter- 
courfe leading them to canvafs every point, they at J aft 
figned the peace. f 

It was now the general opinion, that they were at the 
end of all their troubles. Nothing was -talked of but Ni. 
cias. He they faid, was a man beloved of the gods, who, 
in recompenfe of his piety, had thought proper that the 
greatefl and moft defirable of all bleflings (hould bear his 
name. It is certain, they afcribed the peace to »icias, as 
they did the war to Pericles. And indeed, the one did 
plunge them upon flight pretences into numberlels calam- 
ities, and the other perftiaded them to bury the greateft 
of injuries in oblivion, and to unite again as friends. It 
is therefore, called the NiceanX peace to this very day. 

It was agreed in the articles, that both parties ihould 
-rcftore the towns and the prifoners they had taken ; and 
it was to be determined by lot, which of them ihould do 
it firft J but, according to Theophraftus, Nicias fecured 
-f he lot by dint of money, ^o that the Lacedaemonians weVe 
forced to lead the way. As the Corinthians and Bceotians 
were difpleafed by thefe proceedings, and endeavored, by 
fowing jealoufies between the contracting powers, to rel 
new the war, Nicias perfuaded the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians, to confirm the peace, and to fupporteach 
other, by a league offenfive and defenfive. This, he ex- 
pelled w<>uld intimidate thofe who were inclined tp fly oS, 

• " I remember," fays Thucydides, «* that throiighout the 
'* whole war maay maintained it was to laft three times nine 
•• years. And if we reckon the firft ten years of the war, the 
•* truce very ftiort and ill obferved that followed it, the treaties 
" ill executed, and the war that was renewed thereupon, we Ih^ 
•* find the oracle fully juftified by the event. Thucyd. 1. v. 

+ Peace for fifty years was agreed upon and ngned the year 
following ; but it was foon brokea.again. 

% Ihe word in the original is Nixtsioy, which \9> equivalent to 
TgoxftUy, trophy. As much as to fay, it was the trpphyi or the 
foafterpiece of Nlciai. 
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During thefe tranfaftions, Alcibiades at firft made it 
bis bufinefs privately to oppofe the peace. For he was 
naturally dififidined to inadtion, and was moreover offend- 
ed at the Lacedaemonians, on account of their attachment 
to Nicias, and their neglect and difregard of him. But 
when he found this private oppoHtion ineffedual, he took 
aix>th.er method. In a little time he faw the Athenians 
did not iook upon the Lacedaemonians with fo obliging an 
eye as before, becaufc they thought themfelves injured by 
the alliance which their new friends had entered into with 
the Boeotians, and becaufe they had not delivered up Pa- 
na^us and Amphipolis in the condition they found them. 
He' therefore dwelt upon thefe points, and endeavored 
to inflame the people's rcfentment. Beiides, he perfuad- 
ed, and at lallprevailed upon the republic of Argos, to 
fend an embafl)', for the purpofe ot negotiating a treaty 
with the Athenians. 

When the Lacedaemonians had intelligence of this, they 
fent ambafladors to Athens, with full powers to fettle all 
matters in difpute. Thefe plenipotentiaries were intro- 
duced to the fenate, and their propofals feemed perfectly 
juft and reafonable. Alcibiades, upon this, fearing they 
would gain the people by the fame overtures, circum- 
vented them by perfidious oaths and afTeverations : 
*• Promifing he would fecure the fuccefs of their com- 
" miflion, if they would not declare that they came with 
" full powers ; and aifuring them that no other method 
** would be fo cffe6tual.*' They gave credit to his indn- 
uations, and went over from Nicias to him. 

Upon introducing them to the people, the firft queftioft 
he aikcd theni,was, *• Whether they came with full pow- 
" ers ?" They denied it as they were inflru6led. Then 
Alcibiades, beyond all their expectation, changing fides, 
called the fenate to bear witnefs to their former declara. 
tions, and defired the people, "Not to give the Icafl cred- 
*' it or attention to fuch manifeft prevaricators, who 
" upon the fame point aflerted one thing one day, 
** and another thing the next," Their confufion was 
inexpreflible, as may well be imagined, and Nicias was 
flruck dumb with grief and aflonifhment. The people 
of courfe fent immediately for the deputies of Argos, to 
conclude the treaty with them. But at that very moment 
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there happened a -flight (hock of an earthquake, whkh, 
favorably for Nicias, broke up the aHeiilbly. 

Next day they affemb led again ; and Nicias, by exert- 
ing all his powers, with much difficulty prevailed upon 
them not to f-ut the laft hand to the league ^ith Argos ; 
but, inftead of that, to fend him to Sparta,* where Ik af- 
fiifed them ail would be well. When he arrived ihere^ 
he was treated with great refpeft, as a man of honor, 
and one who had fhown that republic great friendfhip ; 
however, as the party that favored the Boeotians was 
the ftrongeft, h* could efleft nothing. t He TCturncd,. 
therefore, not only with difrepute and difgrace, but was 
apprehenfive of worfc confequences frem the AthefHanSy 
who were greatly chagrined and provoked, that, at his 
periuafion, they had fet free fo many prifoners, and prif- 
eners of fuch diftiriftion. Forthofe brought from Pylos, 
were of the firfl families in Sparta, and had connexions 
with the greateftperfonagcs- there. Not withitanding this,, 
they did not exprefs tlieir refentment in any a£l t>f feveri- 
ty ; they ortly clefted Alcibiades general, and toc^ the 
Mantineans and £leans, who had quitted the LacedflBino*. 
•ian intercft, into league with them, along with the Ar» 
gives. They then fent a marauding party toPylos, frofa. 
thence to make excuHions into Laconia. Thus the wear 
broke out afrefh . 

As the qaarrel between Nicias and Alcibiades rofe daily 
to a greater height, the oftracifm was propofed. To'fhla 
the people haverecourfeat certain periods, -and by it they 
expel tor ten years any ottewho is fufpeilcd for his au* 
thority, or envied for his wealth. Both parties were 
greatly alarmed at thetlatiger, not doubting that it wouM 
tall to the lot of one of them. The Atbcnians detefted 
the' life and manners of Alcibiades, and at the fame time 
they dreaded his enterprizing fpirit, as we have related 
more tit large in his lite. As for Nicias, his riches ex- 
pofed him to envy, and the rather,'becaufe there was noth- 
ing focial or popular in his manner ot living; on the 
contrary, his reclufe turn feemed owing to an mclitmtioa 
for oligarchy, and pcrfc6lly in a foreign tafte. Befides^ 

• There were others joined in commil&on with him. 
"f Nicias infiftedihat ths Spartans (hould renounce th«if4llltattQt 
with the Boeotians, becaufe they hid not acceded to the pQfCc^ 
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he had combated their opinions, and by making them 
purfue their own intereft againft their inclination, was of 
' courfe become obnoxious. In one word, the whole was 
a difpiite between the young who wanted war, and the 
old who were lovers of peace. The former end^^avored 
to make the oflracifm fall upon Nicias, and the latter on 
Alcibiades : 

But in feditions bad men rife to honors 

The Athenians being divided into two faftions, the fub- 
tleft and moftprpfligate of wretches gained i> round. Suchf 
was HyperboUis of the ward of Perithois ; a man whofe 
boldnefs was not owing to any well grounded influence,- 
but whofe influence was owing to his boldnefs ; and who 
difgraced the city by the credit he had acquired. 

This wretch had no apprehenfions of baniihment by* 
the honorable fufFrage of the oftracifm, becaufe he knew 
himfelf fitter for a gibbet. Hoping, howevery that if one 
of thefe great men were baniihed, he fhould beable to 
make head againft the other, he di^embled not his joy at 
this fpirit of party, but ftrove to exafperate the people 
againfi both. Nicias and Alcibiades taking notice of his 
malicCj came to a private interview, in which they agreed 
to unite their interefls ; and by that means avoided the 
odracifm themfelves, and turned it upon Hyperbolus. 

At firft the people were pleafed, and laughed at the 
drangc turn things had taken ; but upon recolleflion, it 
gave them great uneatinefs tothink thatthe oftracifm was 
difhonored by its falling upon a^erfon unworthy of it. 
They were perfuaded- there wasa^dignity in that punifli- 
ment ; or rather, that to fuch men as Thucydides and 
Ariftides it was a punifliment ; whereas to Hyperbolus it 
was an honor which he might be proud of, (ince his prof* 
ligacy had put him on the fame lift with the greateft pat- 
riots. Hence Plato, the comic- poet, thus f peaks of him : 
** No doubt, his crimes deferved chaftifement, but a very 
•* different chaftifement from that which he received, 
" The flicU was not defigned for fuch wretches as he.** 

In fa£t, no one afterwards was baniftied by it. He was- 

the laft, and Hipparchus the Cholargian, a relation of 

the tyrant, was the firft. From this event it appears how- 

itttcicate are Uie ways of fortune^ bow incomprehenfiblo 

2 Ya 
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to human re^fon* Had Nicias run riseriijc of thep^i^ 
eifm, he would either l^ave expelled Alclbiades, and lived 
afterw^^rds in his native city in full fecurity ; or if it had 
been carried a^infl him, and he had been forced to re- 
tire, he would have avoided the impending (Iroke of naif- 
ery, and preferved the reputation of a wife and experi. 
enced general. I am not ignorant, that Tliepphrailus 
fays, Hyperbolus was baniflied in the conteft between 
Phaeax and Alcibiadcis, and not in that with Nic'^as. But 
mod hiflorians give it as above related. 

About this time the JEgfJBjt9Ln$ acKl Leontines f^nt ao 
etabalTy,. to dedre the Athenians to undertake the Sicilian 
oxpedition. Nicias op^fed it, but wats overruled by the 
addrefs and ambition of Alcibiades. Indeed^ Alcibiadea 
had previouHy gained the aifembly by his difcourfes, and 
corrupted the people to fuch a degree with vain hopes, 
Mitt 'Mie young men in their places of exercife, and the 
old men in their ikaps and other places wh«re they con- 
verfed, drew plans of Sicily, and exhibited the i>ature of 
its firas, with all its ports and bearings on the fide next 
^rica. For they did not confider Sicily a^ the reward 
of their operalions,. but only as a place of arms ; from 
whence they were to go upon^ the conqueft of Carthage^ 
nay, of all Africa, and to maketbepifelves mailers of the 
f«as within the Pillars of Hercules. 

Whik they were-fo inttnt upon this^eicpedition, Nicias 
had not many on his fide,. either among the commons or 
nobility to oppofe it. For the rich, tearing it might.be 
thiHight they were afraid: to ferve jp perfon, or to be at 
the expenie of fitting out men of Wiar,;fat Hlent,. contrary 
tp their b^er judgment. Nicias,. however -oppofed it 
ipfiefatigabiy, nordidhergiive uphis point after tlie decree 
was paiied for the war, and he- was. elected general along 
with Alcibiades and I^machus, and his name firflin the 
iiiffragcs. In the firft aflembly that was held after tiiat,. 
he rofe to difltiade them, aiid to proteft^againft their pro- 
c^eedings. In conclufion, he attacked Alcibiades, for 
plungiog the (late in a. dangerous aad foreign war, merely 
with a view to his own emolument and &me, Bat his 
arguments had no effe£l. They. thought a n\an of his 
experience the fitter to conduct this enterprize ; and! that 
aothing could contribute more to its fiicccfs, than to 
unite hi&. cautian with the.iiery fyirit of Alcihiadcsi. aadL 



llieboWriers of JU^nachus,* Therefore, they weT.r.ftUf 
more qoii£i*med io their choice. Be/Ides, Demoftratusp. 
who of all the orators took, isoil pains to encourage the 
people to that war, rpfe and imd^ he would foon cut of 
ail the excufes of Nicias ; and immediately he proppfed 
and carried. an oider, that the generals ihould h^ve a dif- 
cretionary power to lay plans, and put them in executioO' 
both. at^hon[>e and abroad. 

It is faid indeed, that the pr lefts flrongly oppofed the 
expedition. But Alcibiades had other diviners to fex 
agaii)ft tl)«m ; and he gave it Qut, that certain s^ncient 
oracles promifed the Athenians great glory in Sicily. 
The envoys too, who were fent to confult the oracle of 
Jupiter Atunon, returned with an anfwer, import>n^ th^t 
the-Athemans would take all the Syracufans. , 

If any of the citizens knew of bad prcfages, they topk 
care to conceal them, left they ftiould feem to pronounce 
any thing inauspicious of an enterprize which .their c^o^n- 
tryn^en.had tpo ouich at: heart. Nor would any warnings 
have availed, when they were not moved. at the moft cle^ 
and obvious (i^ns. Such was the mutilation of th^ 
Herin^A whofe h^ds were, all ft ruck off in one nighty 
except that which was. called the Mercury of AndocideSr 
and which had been cpnfecrated by the tribe of Egeis, 
before the dpor of the pcr/on juft nanoed. Such-alfo was 
the pollution of the ^Uar of the twelve gods. A m^n got 
aftride upon ,jt, iund tl>ere emafculated himfelf with ^ 
If.onc. The temple of Delphi there ^yas a golden ftatufr 
of Palfes, which the :/Vihenians,ha4 ere^d upon apahqii 

* In the origlnal.it is .Tn» ^}Jk%x^ v^t^uDTftTut, the mildnefs of 
Litnuichuj. But it 19 plaip, that ibme q^uality pi L.aniachus (houl.d 
he here mentioned, whi.ch wanted to he qU|ali6ed with the cau- 
tion of Nicias -, and mildnefs could not be that quality. A. 
pafTage in the life of Alcibiades will help us to reftify the er- 
ror in the text. Plutarch there (peaking of Lamachus, fays, 
AoE^tft^f< rj7\^M» fr^oiKVVi ofjt.ui; i taa.KH fji-tj^iv 'irFTcy nta.% r^ 

*' Though Lamaphus was the. older man than Alcibiades, yet 
** on fome occafions he had as much fire as he, and a courage 
** bordering on temerity.'* The word, therefore, iuftead of 
wgaoTi)T«, fliould probably be b^uffvrvirct, 

+ Thefe Herm.v, or ftatues of Mercury, were fquare figures plac- 
ed by the Athenians at the gates of their temples and the doors oft 
tlKir haui€5« 
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tree of brafs, in commemoration of the viftofy over the 
Medes. The crows came and beaked it for feveral days, 
and pecked off the golden fruit of the tree, 

Tne Athenians, however, faid, thefe were only fiftioiw 
propagated at Delphi, at the infligation of the Syracufans. 
A certain oracle ordered them to fetch a prieftefs of Mi- 
nerva from Clazomense ; and when fbe came, they found 
• her name was ffg/ychia, by which the deity feemed to ex- 
hort them to continue in quiet. Meton, the aftrologer, 
whether he was ftruck with thefe figns, or whether by the 
eye of human reafon, he difcovered the impending danger 
(for he had acommand in the army) feigned himfelf mad, 
and fet fire to his houfe. Others'fay, he ufed no pretence 
of madnefs, but having burnt down his houfe in the night, 
addrelTed him(elf next morning to the aflembly, in a for- 
lorn condition, and defired the citizens, in compaflfTon for 
his misfortune, to excufe his fon, who was to have gone 
out captain of a galley to Sicily. 

The genius of Socrates,* on this occafion, warned that 
wife man by the ufual tokens, that the expedition would 
prove fatal to Athens. He mentioned this to feveral of 
nis friends and acquaintance, and the warning was com- 
monly talked of. Many were likewife greatly difcou raged 
on account of the time when the fleet happened to be fent 
out. The women were then celebrating the feafts of 
Adonis, during which there were to be feen in every 
quarter of the city images of the dead and funeral pro- 
ceffions ; the women accompanying them with difmal la- 
'mentations. So that thofe who took any account of 
omens, were full of concern for the fate of their coun- 
trymen . They trembled to think, that an armament fitted 
at fo vaft an expenfe, and which made fo glorious an ap- 
pearance, would foon lofe its confequence. 

As for Nicias, he fhowed' him^felf a wife and worthy 
man, in opposing the expedition while it was under con- 
fideration j and in not fyffering himfelf, after it was re- 
fblved upon, to be dazzled by vain hopes, or by the emi- 
nence or hi J poft, fo as to depart from his opinion. Nev- 
crthelefs, when he could neither divert the people from 
their purpofe, nor by all his efforts get himfelf cxcufed^ 
from taking the command, but was placed, asi it wcrc»^ 

* Id Theag. ^ 
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-by Tiolence «t the bead of a ipneat arfiiy- ; tt was then n^ 
time for caution and timid delay. He fiioiild not then 
have looked back from his Oiip like a child ; nor, .by. « 
multituJe of proteiiations ttiat his better couafeis were 
overruled, have disheartened his coUoagueSy a^d abated 
the ardor of his troops, which alone could give him a 
chance for fuccefs. He ihould have immediately attack- 
ed the enemy with the utmoft vigor, and made fortuae 
bluih at the calamities ftie was preparing. 

But his condu6l was very dinerent. When Lama- 
chus propofed to make a deicent clofe by Syracuie,* and 
to give battle under the walls ;. and Alcibiades was of 
opinioOf they ifaould iird reduce the cities that.owned the 
authority of Syracufe, and then march againft the princi- 
pal enemy ; Nicias oppofcd both. He gave it forcoa/l* 
ing along Sicily, without any sL6^ of hoAility, and fliowiog 
vrhat an ,annainent they had. Then he was for returning 
to Athens, after having left a fmall reinforcement with 
the .^gefteans, as a taiite of the Athenian flret)gth» 
Thus be intercepted all their fchemes, and broke dowji 
their fpirits. 

The Athenians, foofi after it his, called Alcibiades home 
to take his trial ; and Nicias remained, joined, indeed wilji 
another in commifRon, but iirfl in authority. There.vnv 
XK>w no end to fai& delays. He either made an idle.p». 
cade of failing «lottg the .coalt, or elfe fat flill deliberan- 
iog, until the fpirit of confidence which buoyed up hit 
own troops, was evaporated and gone, as well as thexon^ 
fiernation with which the eotmy was feized at thefiHi 
fightof his armament. 

It' is true, before the.departure of Alcibiades, they had 
felled towards Syracu;fe with (ixtv alleys, fifty of whdeh 
they drew up in line of battle before the harbor; tlie 
other ten they fent in to reconnoitre the place. Thele 
advanced to the foot of the walls, and, bv proclamation* 
invited the Leontines to return to their old habitations ^f 
At the iame time they happened to take one.of theene^- 

* V\d . Thiicyd. \. v'u 

+ They ordered proclamation to be made by a herald, thatthe 
Athenians were come to reftore the Leontines to their country, i« 
virtue of the relation and alliance between them. In confequentc - 
of which, fuch of the Loonttn€S*«s were in'Syraculc, had nothing 
to doibat torr^ur'to llie^iiwiiii>isi>wk> would takftrcaf&tOMaoa^ 
^&. them. 
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iny's veiTeli^ with the regifters on board, in which all thp 
Syracufans were fct down according to their tribes. They 
ufed to be kept at fome didance from the city, in the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, but were then fent for to be 
examined, in order to the forming a hil of perfons able to 
bear arms. When thefe regifters were brought to the 
Athenian generals, and fuch a prodigious number of 
names was difplayed, the diviners were greatly concerned 
at the accident ; thinking the prophecy, that the Athen- 
ians ihould take all the Syracufans, might podibly in this 
have its entire accomplishment. It^* aflertcd, however, 
that it had its accompiifbment on another occaiion, when 
Callippus, the Athenian, after he had killed Dion, made 
himfelf mafler of Syracufe. 

When Alcibiacles quitted Sicily with a fmall retinue, 
the whole power devolved upon Nicias. Lamachus, in- 
deed, was a man of great courage and honor, and he 
freely expofed his perfon in time of aclion ; but his cir. 
ciuBftances were fo mean, that whenever he gave in his 
accounts of a campaign, he charged a fmall Aim for 
clothes and fandals. Nicias, on the contrary, befide his 
oiher advantages, derived great authority from his emin- 
ence, both as to wealth and name. We are told, that on 
another occafion, when the Athenian generals met in a 
council of war, Nicias de(ired Sophocles the poet to give 
his opinion firft, becaufe he was the oldefi man. •* It is 
•• true," faid Sophocles, ** I am older in refpeit of years; 
'* but you are older in refpeft of fervice." In the fame 
manner he now brought Lamachus to a6t under his ord- 
ers, though he was the abler general ; and his proceed- 
ings were forever timid and dilatory. At firft he made 
the circuit of the ifland with his (hips. at a great diftance 
from the enemy ; which ferved only to raife their fpirits. 
His firft operation was to lay fiege to the little town of 
Hybla ; , and not fucceeding in that affair, he expofed 
himfelftothe utraoft contempt. Afterwards he retired 
to Catana, without any other exploit than that of ruining 
Hycara, a fmall place fubjedl to the barbarians. Lais, 
the courtezan> who was then a girl, is faid to have been 
fold among the prifoncrs, and carried from thence to Pe- 
loponnefus. 

Towards the end of the fummer, he was informed, the 
Syracufans wejre come to that degree of conffUeace^ that 
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they deflgfied to attack hiiti. Nay, A>me of their cavalry 
rode up to his trenches, and aflced his troops, in great de- 
rifion, •* Whether they were not rather come to fettle in 
** Catana themfelves, than to fettle the Leontines in their 
** old habitations ?" 

Nicias now, at laft, with much difficulty, determined 
to fail for Syracufe. In order to land his forces, and en- 
camp them without running any rifle, he lent a pcrfon of 
"Catana before him, who, under pretence of being a de^ 
ferter, fhould tell the Syracufahs, that if they wanted to 
furprize the enemy's camp in a defencelefs Hate, and make 
themfelves maflers of their arms and baggage, they had 
nothing to do but to march to Catana, with all their 
forces on a day that he mentioned. For the Athenians, 
he faid, paiTed the greateft part of their time within the 
walls ; and fuch of the inhabitants as were friends to the 
Syracufans had determined, upon their approach, to fhut 
in the enemy, and to burn their fle^t. At the fame time,* 
he afTured them their partifans were very numerous, and 
waited with impatience for their arrival.* 

This was the beft adt of generalfliip Nicias performed 
in Sicily. Having drawn, by this means, the enemy's 
forces out of Syracufe, fo that it was left almolt without 
defence, he failed thither from Catana, made himfelf 
mafter of their ports, and encamped in a fituation where 
the enemy could leaft annoy him by that in which their 
chief (Irength confifted, and where he could eafily exert 
the ftrength in which he was fuperior. 

The Syracufans, at their return from Catana, drew up 
before the walls, and Nicias immediately attacked and 
beat them. They did not, however, lofe any great 
number of men, becaufe their cavalry topped the Athe- 
nians in the purfuit. As Nicias had broken down all the 
bridges that were upon the river, he gave Hermocrates 
opportunity to encourage the Syracufans, by obferving, 
•• That it was ridiculous in Nicias to contrive means to 
•* prevent fighting ; as if fighting was not the bufine^ 
*<'he came about." Their confternation, indeed, was fo 
great, that, inftead of the fifteen generals they had, they 

* Nicias knew he could not make a defceat from his (hips near 
Syracufe, becaufe the inhabitants were prepared for him 4 nor 
could he go ky land, for waat of cavalry* 
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. Nicias now remained fole commander, biit he had rea- 
Ton to form the nioft fanguine hopes of fucccfs. The ci- 
ties declared for him, and fhips laden with provifions came 
daily to his camp ; his affairs being in fo good a train that 
the Sicilians drove which (hoiild firft eiprefs their attach- 
ment. The Syracufans tliemfelves, defpairine of holding 
out much longer, began to talk of propofats for an ac- 
commodation. Gylippus, who was coming from Lace- 
dsemon to their fuccor, being informed of the wall with 
which they were enciofed, and the extremities they were 
reduced to, continued his voyage, not with a view to Sic- 
ily, which he gave up for loft, but, if pofiible, to £avc 
the Greek cities in Italy. For the renown of the Athe. 
nians was now very extenfive ; it was reported that they 
carried all before them, and that they had a general wbofe 
prudence, as well as good fortune, rendered him invinci- 
ble. Nicias himfelf, contrary to his nature, was fuddenly 
elated by his prefent ftrength and fucccfs ; the more fo, 
becaufe he was perfuaded, upon private intelligence from 
Syracufe, as well as more public application, that the city 
was about to capitulate. Hence it was that he took no 
account of the approach of Gylippus, nor placed any 
regular guard to prevent his coming afhore ; fo that, 
fcreened by this utter negligence, Gylippus landed with 
fafety. It was at a great di fiance from Syracufe, and he 
found means to collect "a. confiderable army. Bnt the 
Syracufans were fo far from knowing or expecting his 
arrival, that they had aflembledthat very day toconSder 
of articles of capitulation ; nay, feme were for coming to 
terras that moment, before the city was abfoititely en- 
ciofed. For there was but a fmall part of the wall un- 
finifhed, and ail the necelTary materials were upon the 
fpot* 

At this critical and dangerous inftdnt Gongylus arrived 
from Corinth, with one galley of three banks of oars. 
The whole town was in motion, as might naturally be 
expe^ed. He told them, Gylippus woiild foon come, with 
feveral other fhips to their fuccor. They could not give 
entire credit to Gongylus ; but while they were weighing 
the matter a mefTenger arrived from Gylippus, with orders 
that they fhould march out to join him.- Immediately 
i»pon this, tliey recovered their fpirits, and armed. Gy- 
lippus foon arrived, and put his troops in order of battle. 
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At Nicias was drawing upaga^nR hha, ^lippns re&cA 
his arms, and fent a herald with an oli'er of fare condu6l 
to the Athenians, if they would quit Sicily. Nicias did 
not deign to give hira any anfwer. But fotne of the fol* 
diets aflced him by way of ridicule, «• Whether the Syra* 
'* cufans were become fo ftrong by the arrival of one La* 
^* cedaimonian cloak and ibff, as to defpife the Athenians 
'< who had lately knocked off the tetters of three hvn* 
*^ dred Spartans, and releafed theniy. though all abler 
** men, and better haired than Gylippus V* 

Timseus fays, the Sicilians fet no great value upon Gy" 
itppus. For in a little time they difcovered his fordid 
avarice and mean nefs ; and, at his fir ft appearance, thef 
laughed at his cloak and head of hair. Yet the fame 
hiflorian relates, that as foon as Gylippus ihowed himfelf, 
tlie Sicilians gathered about him, as birds do about an 
owl, and were ready to follow him wherever he pleafed. 
And the latter account has more truth in it than the 
former. In the fiaflF and cloak they beheld the fymbols 
of the Spartan dignity, and therefore repaired to them. 
Thucvdiaes alfo tells us, that Gylippus was the only roan 
who laved Sicily ; and Philiflus, a citizen of Syracufe, 
and an eye witnefs of thofe tranfaflions, does the fame. 

In the firfl engagement the Athenians had the advant- 
age^ and killed fome of the Syracufans. Gongylus of 
Corinth fell at the fame time. But the next day, Gylip. 
pus Ihowed them of what confequence experience in a 
general is ; with tbe very fame arms and horfes, and on 
the lame fpot, b)r only altering his order of battlei*<hc 
beat the Athenians, and drove them to their camp. 
Then taking the /tones and other materials which they 
had brought for their wall, he eontinued the crofs v/aMAtf 
the Syraculansi and cut through theirs in fuch a manner, 
tliat if they gained a victory, they could make no advant- 
age of it. 

£ocouraged by this fuccefs, the Syracufans manned 
feveral veflels ; and beating about the country with their 
cavalry and allies, they made many prifoners. Gylippus 

* He had the addrcCs to impute the late defeat to hirnrelf, and to 
alTure his men that their behavior was irreproachable. He faid, that 
by ranging them the day before between walls, where their cavalry 
and archers had notroomto a6l, he had prevented their conquerin 
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tf f4ied ttr the tovms in'perfon, aird th«7 rctMy Itftinc^ 
td him, and lent him all the afTi^lance in their power. So 
that Nicias, relapfin^r into* his former fears aikd defpond-^ 
ehee; at th^ (igfit of fuch a change of affMrSy appHbd to 
the Arhlemaas by letter^ either to fend another army, or 
te recal thzit which he hkd ; and at the fame time he de- 
fired them by ail meati<s todifmifs him from the tx>mfiiand^ 
onatcoufv^t ofMsinfiVmities. 

The AthetiiaiYs had defigned fome time* before toieml 
another army into Sicily ; but the envywhich the-firft 
fuctefs of Niciak had ext^led, hard made tbem put it ofF 
updn'fcvtral pretences'. Now, however; they hafteoed the 
factors. They likfetvife came to a refioiiitron, that-Doi. 
mbrthcnejf Ihould goirt the fjwin^ witharefpedaMcfleet ; 
and that Surym^on,*'withtHit waiting till winter was 
over, fhoM id carry money to pay the troops, and acquaint 
Ntcias that the people had pitched upon KuthydetYras a«d 
Menander^ officers who then fe*rvea under him^ to aflift 
htdi* in Ws charge. 

Mtafltlnre, Nic^tfs war* fuddenly attacked both by Tea 
*rrd land. At firft, part of his* fleet wa* worked ; but in 
tftti*e«d he pitrrrd vi<Storions, and fur^k many of the cnec 
;my?s fhips: He could not^, however, fticcoT his tro^pft 
by iMvd, afs th^ exigenceof* the ca^ere^jqired* Gylippus 
made a fuddcn atttack- upon the fart of Pletmnyrraii),.and 
mok it ;' by which means he biecame mader of the-naval 
iforesof the Athen^aws; and a'^^reat quantity of treafane; 
y^yfh had" beett lodgedthere. Moft of the garrifbrt were 
either kllledor takenf prifctiers. But, what watdiU a 
greater bliaw to Nici^, by the-lofoof thr» place he loft 
th» convetiience of his convoys. For, while he had 
Flemtttyriurt, the communication was fafe and eafy ; but 
wfeeh that was taken, his fupplics couid not reach- him 
•Without the utmoft difficulty, becaufe his tranfports 
could not pafs without fighting the enemy's (hips wltick 
^y at ancli^r under the fort. 

BefideS, the Syracufans thought their fleet was beaten^ 

•not by any fuperior. ftrength they had to combaf, bat by 

their going in a difordcrly manner upon the purfuit. They 

therefore fitted out a more refpeflable fleet, in order for 

another ai6lion. Nicias, however, did not choofc at prcf* 

* Eurymcdon went with tdn galleys. 
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ent, to try the iffuc of another naval fight, but declared it 
very abfurd, when a larg^ reinforcement of (hips and 
frefh troops were haftening to him under the conduct of 
Deraofthenes, to hazard a battle with a force fo much in- 
ferior, and fo ill provided. 

On the other hand, Menander and Euthydemus, who 
were appointed to a temporary fliarc in the command, 
were led by their ambition and jealoufy of Demofthenca 
and Nicias, to ftrike fome extraordinary ftroke, in order 
to be beforehand with the one, and to outdo the mo(* 
ftining actions of the other. Their pretence was the 
glory of Athens, which they faid would be utterly loft, 
if they fhewed any fear of the Syracufan fleet. Thus 
tliey overruled Nicias and gave battle. But they were 
foon defeated by a ftratagem of Arifton the Corinthian, 
who was a molt excellent feaman.* Their left wing, as 
Thucydides relates, was entirely routed, and they loil 
great numbers of their men. This lofs threw Nicias iiuo 
the greated confternation. He reflected upon the checks 
he had met with while he had the fole command, and that 
he had now mifcarried again through the obflinacy of his 
colleagues. 

While he was indulging thefe reflections, Demofthenes 
appeared before the port with a very gallant and formi- 
dable fleet. He had feventythree^gSleys,t on board 
of which were five thoufand heavyarmed ioldiers, and 
archers, fpearmeff and flingers, to the number of three 
thoufand. Their armor glittered, the ftrearaers waved, 
and the prows of their ihips were adorned with a variety 
of rich paintings. He advanced with loud cheers and 
martial mufic, and the whole was condu^^ed in a theati i. 
cal manner, to flrike terror into the enemy. 

The Syracufans were ready to fall. into defpair again. 
They law no end or truce to their miferics ; their labors 
and confli^s were all to begin anew, and they had been 
prodigal of their blood to no purpofe. Nicias, however, 

* Ajiilon advifed the captains of the galleys to have refreflimen ts 
ready for theirmen on the {here, -whilcthe Athenians imagined they 
went into the town for them. The Athenians, thus deceived, land- 
cd and went to dinner Irkewife. In the mean time the Syracuians^ 
liaying made an expeditious meal, reembarked, and atucked iht: 
AUienian Ihips when there was fcarce any body to defend the;xi. 

f J;)t^orttf Siculus makes tbem thKK hoadred asd tea. 
3 « ft a 
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h&d not length rtjdice at the arrival of fiich an army. 
At the firft interview^ Demodhenes wanted him to attack 
the enemy » that they might take Syracufe by an imme- 
diate and deciiive ftroke, and return again with glory ta< 
Athens. Nicias, aftoniflied at his heat and precipitation, 
defired him to adopt no rafli or defperate meafures. tie 
ail«ired him, delay would make againd the enemy, fi nee 
they were already in want of money, and tlieir allies^ 
would foon qait both. them and their caivfe. Confe^iuent^ 
ly, whdn they began to feel the hard hand.of neceffity,^ 
they would apply, to him againi and furrender upon terms, 
as they were j^ing to do befom* In fadl^ Nicias had a^ 
private underftandtng with f^iveral perfons in Syracure^,. 
who advifed him to wait with patience, becaufe the inha- 
bitants were tired out with the war, and weary of Gylipw 
pas ; and when their neceiTities iliould become a little 
more predtng, they would give up the difpute*. 

As Niciat mentioned thefe things. in an enigmatical 
manner, and did itot choofe to fpeak out, it gave occaiion 
to the other generals to accuie him of timidity, ** He 
'< rs coming upon us,'* faid they, <* with his old de-> 
*' lays, dilatory, fltow, overcautious counsels, by which 
** the vi^r and ardor ot his troops wad loft. When 
'^ he ni6uld have led them on immediately,. he waited tiU 
** their fpirit was gone, and the enemy began to look 
" upon thcln with contempt." The other ofiicei>s, there*^ 
fore, Hibened to Demoi^henes, aitel Nicias at I9& was fore* 
ed to give up the point. 

Upon this, Demofihenes put him(elf at the head ^fth« 
land Ibrce^, and attacked £pipol« in the night. As he 
came Upon the guards by iurorife> he killed many of 
them, and routed tho(e who itood upon their defence. 
Not content with this advantage, he prooeeded till he 
came to the quarter where the Beeotiaiis were pofted. 
Thefe clbfed thfeir ranks, and fifftebterged the Atiienians^ 
advancing with H veiled pikes, and witfh aU the alarm of 
voices ; by which means thejrrepulfed them, and killed a 
confrderable YHimber . Ten*Or«»d con^^i&ofi IpQ-ead Ihrcugh 
the ncft df t!ie ^rWif. They wtio ftiU kept their gnmnd^ 
ajid werfe VT^toiribn^, were encountered fey thofe th«t fled ; 
and they tvhb Were thafrhing dow^ from^ipoHfc to ftip* 
port the foremolt t>ahds, were pfot in diforder by the ftr- 
g;itive$ 5 , for ftiey fell fotil ot otte atiother, aflid tocftc theit 



£neii4s for eaemies. The conftKLofiy. ifidaed* wa^ itviXm 
preflible, occaHoaed by their fears, the uncertainty o£ 
their movemeats, and the impodibility of difcerning ob- 
jects as they could Iiave wi(hed in a- night which w«s 
neither quite dark nor lufficiently clear ; the moon being 
near her fetting^ and the little light fhe gave rendered 
ufelefs by her ihade of fo many bodies and weapons 
moving to and fro. Hence the apprehenHons of meeting 
with an enemy, made the Athenians fulpe^ their friends^. 
and threw them into the utmoft perplexity and. diflrefs. 
They happened, too, to have the moon upon their backs^ 
which calling their ftiadows before them, both hid th^ 
number of their men and the glittering of their arms ;. 
whereas the reflexion from the ihields pf the enemy made 
them appear more numerous, and better armed than they 
really were. At UH; they turned their backs, and were, 
entirely routed. The enemy preflfed hard upon thep> on i 
all iides, and killed great numbers. Miiiny others met 
their death in the wessons of their friends. Not a few 
fell headlong from the rocks or walls. The reft werq 
difperfed about the fields, where they were picked up the. 
next morning by the cavalry, and put tp the fwbrd. 
The Athenians loft two thoufand men in this a^ion ; 
and very few returned with their. ^rnw- to the Uez^d- 
quarters. 

This was a invert blow to Niclas, though it vvas what 
he exposed j and he inveighed againfl the raHi proceed, 
ings of Denioilhenes. That general defended himfelf a9 
weU as he could, but at the fame tune gave it as his opin- 
ion, tliat they ibouid embark and return home as f^il us 
poffible. ** We cannot hopc»" faid he, " either for an- 
other army, or to conquer with the forces we have. 
Nagr, Aippoftng we had the advantage, we ought to 
relinquim a dtuatioo, which is w^U known at aJltime^ 
'' t9 be unhealthy for tbe tritops, and which noiir we find 
^' ilil) more fatal from tbe fbafon of the ye^r*'* It was^ . 
indeed, the begjaning. of autumn ; Aujoopers were (ick« , 
and the whole army was difpixited« 

Jbleveirthele£s, Nicias could not bear to hear of returning 
home ; not that he was afraid of any oppofition from the 
•Syracuiaas, but he dreaded the Athenian tribunals ^nd 
uofair impeachments there. He therefore reiplied, ** Thgt* 
** there was no great,asid nCbl^ 4iM)g;ci:at prefei)! i SLf4^, 
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** if there were, he had rather die hy the hands of the 
•« enemy, than thofc of his fellowcitizens." In this 
refpeft, he greatly differed from Leo of Byzantium, who 
afterwards laid to his countrymen, ** I had rather die for 
" you, than with you.** Nicias added, " That if it 
•* ihould appear neceflary to encamp in another place, 
«* they might confider of it at their leifure.** 

Deraofthenes urged the matter no farther, becaufe his 
former counfels had proved unfortunate. And he was 
more willing to fubmit, becaufe he faw others, perfuaded 
that it was the dependence Nicias had on his correfpond- 
ence in the town, which made him fo ftrongly oppofe 
their return to Athens. But as frefli forces came to the 
affiflance of the Syracufans, and the ficknefs prevailed 
more and more in the Athenian camp, Nicias himfelf al- 
tered his opinion, and ordered the troops to be ready to 
embark. 

Every thing accordingly was prepared for embarkation, 
and the enemy paid no attention to thefe movements, 
becaufe they did not expe6t them. But in the night 
there happened an eclipfe of the moon, at which Nicias 
and all the reft were ft ruck with a great panic, either 
through ignorance or fuperftition. As for an eclipfe of 
the fun, which happens at the conjunrtion, even the 
common people had iome idea of its being caufed by the 
intcrpofhion of the moon. But they could not eafily 
form a conception by the interpofition of what body, 
the moon, when at the full, ihould fuddcniy lofe her 
light, and aifume fuch a variety of colors. They looked 
upon it therefore as a flrange and preternatural pheno- 
menon, a iign by which the gods announced fome great 
Calamity. 

Anaxagorus was the firft who with any clearnefs and 
certainty fhowed in what manner the moon was illumiO'^ 
a ted and over ihado wed. But he was an author of no 
antiguity,* nor was his treatife much known ; it was 
confined to a few hands, and communicated with caution 
and under the feal of fecrecy. For the people had am 
averfion to natural philofophers and thofe who were thea 

* He was cotemporary with Pericles, and with Nicias too ; for 
ht died the firft year of the eightyeighth Olytnpiad, and Nicias 
wat kiiltd ^ fourth year of the ninetyfirft. ' 
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cM9dHiff^9f^i4fsk^Zinquirert into thenutuxe of meteor s'i 
fuppofiag that they injured the DivUie Power and ProvU 
d^nce by- aCcdbtng- things, to inrenfate caures, uniruelli- 
gcftt powers, and in^fritablc neceffi,ty, Protaganis was 
forced to fty on account of fuch aJydem j and Anaxagorus 
was thrown into prifon, from whence Pericles with grea^ 
difficuUy.got him delivered. Even Socrates^ *» who meddled 
not with pbyiics, loft his life for philofophy. At laft. the 
glory of Plato eivlightcned the world, and his doctrine 
was generally received, both on account of his life* aa^ 
liis fubje^ing the nece(fity of natural caufes. toa more 
powerful and divine principle. Thus he remoy«d. all 
fufpicion of impiety trom fuch refearches, and brAught 
the^udy of roathcmaiics into fa/h?on^» Hence it wast that 
his friend Dion> though- the nxyoa was eclipfcd, a| the 
time of his going from Zacyn thus againd Dionyim^ wa^ 
not in the leaA difconceFted^ but purfued. his. voyage* aipd 
expelled the tyrant. 

It was a great unhappinefs^ to Nicias, that he.liad not 
then with him an able diviner. Stilbides,. whoni he et^^ 
ployed on. fuclv opcaiio^s, andwho ufed to leflfui therinf 
fluency of his fuperftition> diedaJittle before. Suppodfig' 
the eolipfe a* prodigy^ it could, not, aj^ Piiilochorus. ob* 
ibrv«Sy b« inaufpicious to thofe wl^o wa{ued,.to.fly, but.o» 
tii0 ooQtrary v«ry favorable. For whatever is trauiatlcd 
with fear^ ffiek« the ibades.of daxknefs \ light is the worii 
eoeneiy* Beiides^ on other occadons, as.Auticlidesf ro* 
marks in his Comtheittaries, there were only three dayf 
that people refralaed from bufinefs after an eclipfe of 
cither fun. or moon; whereas Nicias^ wanted to ftay9Pi« 
oth«r revQ^tion of the moon, as if h^ could not fee h^ 
as brigln a^ eivM*) the moment nte.paiTcd th^ fii^dpvf 
cwpfed by tM interpofiiiiofi of the earth. 

He quitted^ however, almoft; every other care, andlait 
ftUl obferv^ng his facri/ices, tiil the enemy came upon^ 
bim» and inveded his-.wa^ls aod intcenchrnqnts with theiit*- 

* Sociatos' tells, us, ii^his Apology, that he had been accuX^^d of 
a criminal curiQfuy in prying into tbe, heavens and into the abyfTea 
Qf the earth. However, he could, not be fald to lofe hi3 life for. }iU 
philofophy fo much as for his theology. . 

+ This fhould probably be read Anticlidcs ; for be fe^nvi to bd. 
the fame perfon whom Plutarch ha& men,tioncd lA the life of Ahv 
aird<ir, and in his Ifis an<t Oftrii, 
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land forces, as well as circled the harbor with their fleet. 
Not only the men from their ftips, but the very boys 
from their fifliing boats and fmall barks, challenged the 
Athenians to come out, and oiFered them every kind of 
infult. One of thefe boys, named Heraclides, who was 
of one of the beft families in Syracufe, advancing too far, 
was purftsted by an Athenian velTel, and very near being 
taken. His uncle PoUichus feeing his danger, made up 
with ten galleys which were under his command ; and 
others, in fear for PoUichus, advanced to fupport him. 
A (harp confli^ enfued, in which the Syracufans were 
vidVorious, and Euryniedon and numbers more were 
killed. . 

The Athenians not brooking any farther delay, with 
great indignation called upon their generals to lead them 
off by land. For the Syracufans, immediately after the 
vidlory, blocked up the harbor. Nicias, however, 
would not agree to it, thinking it a cruel thing to aban- 
don io many (hips of burden and near two hundred gal- 
l«ys. He therefore embarked his beft infantry, and a i'e- 
Ie6l number of archers and fpearmen^ and manned with 
them a hundred and ten galleys ; as far as his rowers 
would fupply him. The reft of his troops he drew up on 
the (hore, abandoning his great camp and his walls which 
reached to the temple of Hercules. The Syracufans had 
not for a long time oflfered the ufu^l facrifices to that 
deity, but now both the priefts and generals went to ob- 
ierve the folemnity. 

Their troops were embarked ; and the infpcftors of the 
entrails promifed the Syracufans a glorious viftory, pro- 
vided they did not begin the attack, but only repelled 
force with force. For Hercules, they faid, was viftorious 
only in (landing upon the defenflve, and waiting to be at- 
tacked. Thus in(lru6ted, the Syracufans fet out. 

Then the great feafight began ; remarkable not only 
for the vigor that was exerted, but for its caufing as 
great a variety of padion and agitation in the fpe^lators 
as in the combatants themfelves. For thofe who looked 
on from the (hore, could difcern every different and un- 
expected turn it took. The Athenians fuffered not more 
JNarm from the enemy, than they did from their own or. 
der of battle and the nature of their armament. Their 
(hips were all crowded together, and were heavy and un- 
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wkldy befides, while thofe of the enemy were fo light 
and nimble, that they could eadly change their fituation, 
and attack the Athenians on all udes. Add to this, that 
the Syracufans were provided with a vaft quantity of 
Oones, which feldoin failed of their efteft, wherever d if- 
charged ; and the Athenians had nothing to oppofe to 
them but darts and arrows, the flight of which wasfo di- 
verted by the motion of the ihip, that few of them could 
reach their mark. The enemy was put upon this expedi- 
tion by Arifton the Corinthian, who, after he had given 
great proofs of his courage and ability, fell the moment 
that vidlory was declared for the Syracufans. 

After this dreadful defeat and lofs, there was no poHi- 
bility of efcaping by fea. At the lame time the Athe- 
nians faw it was extremely difficult to fave themfelves by 
land. In this defpair, they neither oppofed the enemy» 
who were feizing their veifels clofe to the fhore, nor de- 
manded their dead. They thought it not fo deplorable a 
circumftance to leave the dead without burial, as to aban- 
don the fick and wounded. And though they had great 
miferies before their eyes, they looked upon their own 
cafe as Hill more unhappy, fince they had many calamities 
to undergo, and were to meet the fame fate at laft. 

They did, however, defign to begin their march in the 
night. Gylippus faw the Syracufans employed in facri- 
jfices to the gods, and in entertaining their friends on 
account of the victory, and the feaft of Hercules ; and 
he knew that neither entreaty nor force would prevail 
with them to leave the joys of fcftivity, and oppofe the 
enemy's flight. But Hermocrates* found out a method 
to imppfe upon Nicias. He fent perfons in whom he 
could confide, who were to pretend they came from 
the old correfpondents of that general within the town ; 
and that their bufinefs was to deflre him not to march in 
the night, becaufe the Syracufans had laid feveral am- 
buflies for him, and feized all the pafles. The ftratagem 
had its effect. Nicias fat ftill, in the firaplicity of his 
heart, fearing he /hould really fall into the enemy's 

* Hermocrates v'as fenfible of what importance it was to pre- 
vent Nicias from retiring by land. With an array of forty thouf* 
and men which he had ttill left, he might have fortiBed himfelf in 
iome part of Sicily, and renewed che war. 
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fhares. In flic morning the enemy pof out before h'tni. 
Then indeed they did fcizc aU the* difficult pailcs ; they 
threw up works againil the fords, broke doV/n the bridg- 
es, and planted tKeir cavalry wherever tlie ground was 
open and even ; fo that the Athenians could not movt: 
one ftep'wilhout fighting. 

Thefe poor men lay clofe all that day and the night 
following, and then began their march with tears and 
loud lamentations ; as if they had been going to quit 
their native country, not that of the enemy. They were, 
indeed, in great want of prbvifions, and it was a mifera- 
ble circumfhince to leave their fick and wounded friends 
and comrades behmd them ; yet they looked upon their 
prefent misfortunes as f mall in comparifon of thofe they 
had to expeft. 

But, among the various fpe£lacles of mifery, there was 
not one more pitiable than Nicias himfelf ; oppr^flfed as he 
was with ficknefs, artd unworthily reduced to hard diet 
and a fcanty proviiion, when his infirmities required a 
liberal fupply. Yet, in fpite of his ill health, he a6led 
and endured many things which the more robuft under- 
irent not without difficulty. All this while his troops 
could not but obferve, it was not for his own fake, or any 
attachment to life, that he fubmitted to fiich labors, 
but that he feemed Itill to cheriih hope on their account. 
When for row and fear brought others to tears and com- 
plaints, if Nicias ever dropt a tear among the reft, it was 
plain h^ did it from a rcfledlion on the miferable anddif- 
graceful iffue of the war, which he hoped to have finifhed 
i^^ith great honor and fuccefs. Nor was it only the fight 
of his prefent mifery that moved them, but when they 
recollefted the fpecches and warnings by which he cn- 
dcJivoied to diflTuade the people from the expedition, they 
could not but think his lot much more unhappy than he 
defervcd. All their hopes, too, of afliftance from heaven 
Abandoned them, when they obfervcd that fo religious 
a man as Nicias, one who had thought no expenfe too 
grtat in the fervice of the gods, had no better fortune 
than the meaneft and mo(L profligate perfon in the army. 

No^witiiftanding all thefe difficulties, he flill endeav- 
ored by the tone of his voice, by his looks, and every 
expreflion of kindncfs to the foldiers, to ftiow himfelf fu- 
perior to his misfortunes. Nay, through a march of 
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eight daySi CliQUgh attacked aad harrafled all the way by 
the enemy, he preferved his own dividon of the army tol- 
erably entire, till Demoflhenes was taken prifoner, and 
the troops he had the conduct of, were fur rounded, after 
a brave reiUUnce^ at a fmail place, called Polyzcliuni. 
Demoflhenes then drew his fword and dabbed himfelf, 
but as the enemy came immediately upon him and feized 
him, he had not time to give hirafelf the finifhing flroke. 

Some Syracufans rode up to Nicias with this news, and 
he fent a few of his own cavalry to know the certainty. 
Finding, from their account, that Demofthenes and hts 
party were really prifoners, he begged to treat with 
GylippuSy and offered homages for paying the Syracufans 
the whole charge of the war, on condition they would 
fuffer the Athenians to quit Sicily. The Syracufans re- 
jelled the propofal with every mark of infolence and out* 
rage, and fell upon a wretched man, who was in want of 
all manner of neceflaries.* 

He defended himfelf, however, all that night, and 
continued his march the next day to the river Afinarus. 
The enemy galled his troops all the way, and, when they 
came to the banks of the river, puihed them in. Nay, fome 
impatient to quench their burning thirfl, voluntarily 
plunged into the dream. Then followed a mod cruel 
fcene of blood and daughter ; the poor wretches being 
niaifacred as they were drinking. At laft Nicias threw 
himfelf at the feet of Gylippus, and faid, *« Gylippus, 
** you (hould ftiow fome compaCnon amidfl your victory. 
•* I afk nothing for myfelf. What is life to a man, whofe 
** misfortunes are even proverbial ? But with refpedl to 
■«• the other Athenians, methinks, you ftould remember 
** that the chance of war is uncertain, and with what hu- 
** manity and moderation they treated you, when they 
*• were victorious." 

Gylippus was fomewhat affected 4>oth at ^he iight of 
Nicias, and at his fpeech. He knew the good offices he 
had done the Lacedaemonians at the laft treaty of peace ; 
and he was fenlible it would contribute greatly to his 
honor, if he could take two of the enemy's generals 

* But were thefe brave people to blame ? Was it not natural for 
them to ufe every means in their power to harafs and weaken aa 
enemy, who hadambitiouflyconfidered theircountryasa oropcrty f 

roL. HI. A A 
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pfifon^rt. Therefore, rafflr^ iSicite frOlli ^e ^vfourfd he 
bade Him take courage, dTKl gaVe orders fhat the other 
Athenians fhould have quarter. Bvtt as the otder was 
flowly communicated, the number of thofe that were fav- 
ed were greatly inferior to That of the ftain ; though the 
foldiers fpared feveral, unknown to their officers. 

When the Syracuf&iTs had colledted all the prifoners 
they could find into one body, th^y dreflPed fotne of the 
talleft and ftraight^fl trees that' grew by the river, as tro- 
phies, with the ai^nls they hid taken frotn the enentv. 
After which they marched homeward with garlands on 
their heads, and with their Hdrfes adorrted in the moft 
fpiendid manner ; having firft fl>orn thofe of the Atheni- 
ans. Thus they entered the city, as it werft in triMthph, 
af^r the happy termination of the (harpefl difpiite that 
ever fubfifled between Grecians, and one of the moft 
complete vidlorics the fun ever beheld, gained by a glo- 
rious and pcrfe,vering exertion of fitmrtefs' and valor. 

A general affembly of thepeopleof Syraoofeind of its 
allies was then held, in which Eurfcles* the orator pro. 
jSofcd a decree, "That, Ih thefird pkice, the day they 
*< took Nicras fhOuld be* obfer^ed as a fetltval, Vvtth the 
•« title of Afmaria^ frbm the river where that great event 
** took place, arid that it Should be entirely Employed in 
" fecrifices to the gods." This was the'iwentyfeventh 
day of the ttxonth CarneuSt called by the Athehiafis Jf^/^7- 
^uhidn,'\ *' As to the prifofters, he propoftd> that the 
** Athenian ferVants and all the allies ihould be fold for 
** (laves ) that fach of the Athenians as 'ivere frfcemen, 
«< and the Sicilians their partifans, Ifrould be -oon^ed 
•« to the (juarrics; and that the'gefieralsihould be pOt 
«« to death." As the Syraciifans accepted the bill, Her- 
knocrtites rofe up and fkid, "It ivas a more: glorious 
" thing to make a good ufe of a victory, than to gain 
'** ohe." But his tnotion ratfed a great ferm^t in khe 
afTembly. Gylippus exprcflirig his dcfire to have the 
Athertian gcnerafls, that he might carry them prifoners 
to Lkcedaemon, the Syratufans, now grown iofbl^nt %^ith 

* Diodorus Slculus calls him Diodes. 

+ Thdtigh itisriot«ify, aswe ha^eobferVed irf a forffier dbte, te 
Tiring'the GTcciaif ikonths to tatlywith otirs, yet we dgi^lA this 
place with Dacicr, that Septeniber is prbbably tileatit, or p»rt of 
it ; becaufe Plutarch had faid afto^e, tteit the ficknefa bad fet m 
with autumn. 
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ihtvt good fortune, loaded him with rqiroacbts. Indei^d, 
they could not well bear his feverity and Lacedaemonian 
x:i^or in command, while the war ladled* Beiides, a^ 
Timaeus obferves, they had difcovered In him a4i avarice 
and meannefsy which was a difeafe he inherited from his 
father Cleandrides, who wasbaniHied for taking of brlbesi 
The foiiy out of the thoufand talents which Lyfander fent 
by him to Sparta, purloined thirty, and hid them under i 
the tiles of nis houfe. Being dete£led in it, he fled his 
country with the utroo/l di^rac^, as we have related 
more at large in the life of Lyfander. 

Tinveus does not agree with Philiilus and Tbucydi^es, 
th^t Demoilhenes and Nicias were (ioncd to death by the 
^yracuians. Inftead of that, he tells us, that ileirmo- 
crates Cent onf of his people to acquaint thofe two gener* 
als with what was palling in tl>e aflembly, s^d the meU 
feoger being admitted by the giuurds before the cpurt was 
difmilTed, the unhappy mendifpatchedthemrelves. Their 
bo()ies weie thrown without the gates, and lay the^e cx- 

f^oied to tjlw view of all thofe wno wa«t?d to enjoy the 
, p^<^taicle« i ani informed ths^t a ^iel4» iia^id tp be that of 
ISi^i^^, is ^bown to. this d^^ in pi^e of the temples at Syra- 
cufe J the exterior texture of whfch is gold and purple, 
and execu^e^ v^Mh fi^rpriiing ai^t. . 

A& to the other Athenians, the greater P^rt perifhcd in 

tlie quairics 19 ^h\ch they wer^ conSnccl, by dilcafes 

^d bad diet { for they v<f ere allowed pnly a pint of barley 

^ day^ and half a pint of w;^t^r. Many of ihpie whp 

.wefe concealed by the foldiers, or efc^ped by pafling as 

iervan^s, ^ere fold for flaves, ^d (iigmidiz&d with the 

.igure of a horfe ^pon the^r foreheftfls. Several of thefe, 

however, fubmiited to their fate with patience j and the 

modefty and decency with which they behaved were 

A)(bi |hat tliey y^ere either foon releafed* o.r treated in 

their fervitude with great lelcedl by their matters. 

Seme there were who owed their prcfervation toBuri. 
pides. Of ail the Grecians, his w^s the mufe whom the 
Sicilians were rood in love with. From every ft ranger 
that landed in their iiland, they gleaned every fmall fpeci- 
men or portion of his works, and communicated it with 
pleafure to each other. It is faid that on this occafion a 
mirober of Athenians, upon their return home, went to 
£uri||>ideS| and thanked him in the mod refpe^tful man- 
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ner for their obligations to his pen ; fomc having been 
enfranchiftd for teaching their mafters what they remem- 
bei'cd of his poems, and others having got retrefhments 
when they were wandering about, after the battle, for 
Zinging a tew of his verfes. Nor is this to be wondered at^ 
lince they tell us, that when a fliip from Caunus, which 
happened to be purfued by pirates, was going to take 
Ihelter in one of their ports, the Sicilians at firft refufed 
to admit her ; upon afking the crew whether they knew 
any of the verfes of Euripides, and being anfwered in the 
affirmative, they received both them and their veffel. 

The Athenians, we are told, did not give credit to the 
firft news of this misfortune ; the perfon who brought it 
not appearing to deferve their notice. It feems, a ftranger 
who landed in the Plrxus, as he fat to be (haved in a 
barber's fhop, fpoke of it as an event already known to 
the Athenians. The barber no fooner heard it, but be- 
fore th« flranger could communicate it to any other per- 
fon, he ran into the city, and applying to the magiftrates, 
informed them of the news in open court.* Trouble and 
difmay feized all that heard it. The magiftr?ites imme- 
diately fummoned an aflembly, and introduced the inform- 
ant. There he was interrogated, of whom he had the 
intelligence ; and, as he could give no clear and pertinent 
anfwer, he was confidered as a forger of falfe news, and a 
public incendiary.* In this light he was faftened to the 
wheel, where he bore the torture for fomc time, till at 
length fome credible perfons arrived ; who gave a diilin6t 
account of the whole difafler. With fo much difficulty 
did the misfortunes of Nicias find credit among the Athe- 
nians, though he had often forewarned them that they 
would certainly happen. 

* Cafauban would infer from hence, that the Atheoians had a 
law for punifhing the forgers of falfe news. But this perfon was 
puniflied, not fo much as a forger of falfe news as a public incen* 
diary, who by exciting groundlefs terrors in the people^ aided aiuL 
abetted their enemies. 
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ARCUS CRASSU§, whofe father had bomc the 
efRceof cenfor, and been honored with a triinnph^ war 
brought up in afmall houfe with his two brothers. Thefe 
*narried while their parents were living, and they all eat 
at the fame table. This, we may fuppole, contributed 
not a little to render him fober aa'd mooerate in his diet. 
Upon the death of one of his brothers, he took the widow 
a«d children into his houfe. With rcfpeft t© women, 
there was not a man in Rome more regular in his con- 
da&i ; though, when fomewhat advanced in ycars> he was 
Aifpefted of a criminal commerce with one of the veflal 
virgins,namcd Licinia. Licinia was impeached by one Plo- 
tinus, but acquitted upon trial. It feems the veftal had 
« beautiful country houfe, which CralTus wanting to have 
'«<: an underprice, paid his court to the lady with great 
«ilCduity, and thence fell under that fufpiciom His jiidg- 
^e«, knowing that avarice was at the DOttom of al), ac» 
quitted him of the charge of corrupting the veftal 3 and 
lie never let her reft till ftie had fold him her houfe. 

The Romans fay, Graflus had oiily that one vice of ?iva- 
-rice, which caft a (hade upon his many virtues. He ap* 
^ared, indeed, to have but one bad quality, becaufe it 
^was io much ftronger and more powerful than the reft^ that 
it qmtc obfeured ,them« His tove of money is very evi- 
dent from the iize of his ef)ate, and his manner of raifmg, 
• k. At firft it did not exceed three hundred talents. But, 
during his public employments, after he had confecrated 
-ri»e tenth of his fubftance to Mercules* given an entertain- 
■iuent to the people, and a fupply of bre::^d corn to each 
citizen- for three months, he found, upon an exafi com- 
putation, that he was mafter of feven thoufancj one hun* 
dred talents. The greateft part of this fortune, if we 
may dedace the truth, to his extreme difgrace, was 
gleaned from war and from fires ; for he made a traffic 
of the public calamities. When Sylla had taken Rome, 
and fold the eftates of thofe whom he Iiad put j^o- 
death) which he both reputed and called the fpoils of his- 

3^ ^a^ » 
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enemies, he was defirous to involve all perfons of confe-- 
quence in his crime, and he found in CraiTus a man who 
refufed no kind of gift or porchafe. 

CraiTus obferved alio, how liable the city was to fires, 
and how frequently houfes fell down ; which misfortunes 
were owing to the weight of the buildings, and their 
ilanding fo clofe together.* In confequence of this he 
provided himfelf with flaves who were carpenters and 
mafons, and went on collecting them till he had upwards- 
of fi\t hundred. Then he made it his bufinefs to buy 
houfes that were on iire, and others that joined upon them ; 
and he commonly had them at a low price, by reafon of 
the fear and diilrefs the owners were in about the event. 
Hence, in time, he became mafter of great part of R^me. 
But though he had fo manv workmen, he built no more 
for himfelf than one hou(e in which he lived. For he 
ufed to fay, <*That thofe who love building will foon 
" ruin thenifelves, and need no other enemies." 

Though he had feverai iilve'r manes, and lands of great 
value, as well as laborers, who turned them to the befl: 
advantage, yet it may be truly aflertcd, that the revenue 
he drew from thefe, was notliing in comparifon of that 
produced by his (laves. Such a number had he of them, 
and all uiefuL in life, readers, amanuenfes, bookkeepers, 
ilewards and cooks. He ufed to attend to their education, 
and often give them lelTons hhnfelf j efleeming ita princU 
pal part of the builneGs of a mailer to infpe6t and take 
care of his fervants, whom he confidered as the living in- 
ftruments of economy. In this he was certainly right, if 
he thought, as he often faid^ that other matters /hould 
be managed by fervants, but the fervants by the mailer. 
Indeed, economics, fo far as they regard only inanimate 
things, fcrve only the low purpofes^ot gain j but where 
they regard human beings, they rife higher, and form a 
confiderable branch of politics. He was wrong, how- 
ever, in faying, that no man ought to be eflcemed rich,, 
who could not with his own revenue maintain an army. 
For, as Archidamus obferves, it never can be calculated 
what fuch a xaoailer as war will devour. Nor confe- 

* The ilreets were narrow and .crooked, and the houfes chiefly> 
of wood after the GauU bad burnt the city. 
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«fuetjt1y can it* be determined what fortune is ftifiicienf 
-for its demands. Very different in this rcfpe^ were the 
ientiments of Craffus from thofe of Marius. When the 
latter had made a diitribution of lands among his foldiers 
at the rate of fourteen acres a man,r and found that they» 
wanted more, he faid, ** I hope no Roman will ever think^ 
*< that portion of land t^o little^ which i& fulficient to- 
** maintain him." 

It mud be acknowledged thai CraiTus behaved in a^ 
generous manner to flrangers ; his houfe was alw^ra epeit' 
to themr. To which we may add, that he ufed to lend^ 
money to his friends without intereft. Neverthelefs, hi» 
rigor in demanding hi« money the very day it was due^ 
otten made his appearing favor a greater inconvenience 
' than the paying of interefl would have been. As to his 
invitations, they were moft of them to the commonality ;» 
and though there was a fimplieity in the provision, yet at 
the fame time there was a neatnefs and unceremonious^ 
welcome, which made it more agreeable than more es» 
pen five tables. 

As to his itudies, he cultivated oratory, moft particu^ 
larly that of the bar, which had its fuperior utility. And 
though he might be reckoned equal, upon the whole, to 
the nrftrate Aseakers, yet by his care and application he 
exceeded thofe whom nature had favored more. For 
there was not a caufe, however unimportant, to which he 
did not come prepared. Befides, when Pompey and Csefar 
and Cicero refuted to fpeak, he often rofe and finifbed the 
argument in favor of the defendant. This attention of 
him to affifl any unfortunate citizen, was a very popular 
. things And bis obliging manner in his common addrefs, 
had an equal charm. There was not a Roman^ however 
mean and infignificant, whom he did not falute, or whofe 
falutation he did not return, by name. 

His knowledge of hiflory is alfo faid.to have been exten. 
five,and he was not without a tafte of Ariftotle's philofophy. . 
In the latter branch be wasailifted by a philofopher named 
Alexander ;* a man who gave the moft glorious proofs of 
his difinterefted and mild difpoiition, during his acquaint- 

* Xylaader coDJe£lures this might be Alexander the Milefiaa, 
who is aifo called Polyhiftor and Cornelius ; and who is (aid tO' 
have flourUhed ia the times of Sylia. 
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moe irkh'CiraffafS. For it » not ca/y tt» fay, MrHether £»*• 
•overty 'was|;raaler wfaen he cfMtered, or vthsn be Uft his- 
heu/tf. He was the Mily friend thRt CraiTus woidd ««ke. 
%¥ith htm in theceufltry; on wbich occa&Mis la<e W9ttld 
l«Ad iftim a do»k fior tii« i(MirflMry,'b<it desvmd it agaia 
wfcea he r e4 uracil to . Rome . T he patieoos «£ that mas is 
truly adminable^ fkartkuilarly if ive coft&dcr that the 
philofophy he profelTed did not look upon poverty as a 
tiling: i-ndMRnreat.* But^thiswasa later cirjcumliaiice in 
the life of Cjafliis. 

When the fa6^ion of Ciitna and Marius prevaikdy it 
£aon appeaced tfaattiiey were not returoing for any i^eneftt 
.to their couatry, Uit tor the ruin and deitru^ion of tlie 
•DobiHty. Part of them they had already caught and put 
to death ; amQn:g whoaa «vere die father anjd breiher of 
OaiTua. Crailis hiinlelfy who was then a very young 
nan^ .escaped |he pre font >dang6r. But, as he iaw the 
itymais «bad rhelr hunters beating aibout ior him on aill fides, 
hs took .thi»e f friends and ten fervaaits w*th him, and ^ed 
with furprifing expedition into Spain ; where he had at- 
tended his father durioghis praetor (hip, and gained bim- 
felf friends. There, too, he found the miads of men 
: fiuji of terror, and- all trembling at l he cruelty 4>f Marius^ 
as if he hadheea a£luadly prefent ; therefore tie <ltd not 
iveoture to apply to any of his friends in public ; ioAead 
»f that, he went into a farm which Vibius Faoiamis had 
eontiguottsto the fea, aod hid liimfelf in a ipaoious -cstvc 
there. From thence he feat one of his fervants to founds 
Vibi^u ; for his provifions already began lo lail. ^ibdus, 
tdeiighted to bear that iie rhad efcaped, inquired the num. 
ber of people he had with him, and the plaoe of his re.^ 
^jreat. Hedid not wait<on himin perfon, out Cent imme- 
dtataly ior the jftewavd of ithat farmy and ordered him to 
drefs a fupper every day, carry it to the foot of the rock, 
and then i%ti re i n fdence . H e charged him not to he c u - 
jeious in esjamining into the affair, wtder pain of death ;,. 
'jmd proroiied luoi his. freedcmi, if he proved faithhtl in. 
ikiscommiffion.. 

♦ Ariftotle's, as well as Plato's philefophy, reckoned riches amor.g; 
MsH hlafings^aod hwkcd^upon fibiBi^«S'a€nKlttci<ye to vtrtae. 
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The cave is at a fmall diftance from the fca. The fur- 
rounding rocks which form it, admit only a flight and 
agreeable breath of air. A little beyond the entrance, it 
is adoniihingly lofty, and the compafs of it is fo great, 
that it has feveral large caverns, like a fuit of rooms, one 
within another. It is not deftitute either of water or light. 
A fpring of excellent water flows from the rock j and there 
are fmall natural apertures,where the rocks approach each 
other at top, through which daylight is aamitted. By 
reafon of the thicknefs of the rock, the interior air too is 
pure and clear ; the foggy and moift part of it being car- 
ried avjay with the ftreara. 

CrafTuSjin this afylum, had his provi/ions brought every 
day by the fteward, who neither faw nor knew him or his 
people, though he was feen by them, becaufe they knew 
his time, and watched for his coming. And he brought 
not only what was fufficient for ufe, but delicacies too for 
pleafure. For Vibius had determined to treat his friend 
^ith all imaginable kindnefs. He reflected that fome re- 
g9rd fliould be had to his time of life, and as he was very 
young, that he fhould have fome particular indulgences on 
that account. To fupply his neccflities only, he thought 
looked more like refiramt than friendfliip. Therefore, 
one dav he took ivith him two handfome maid fervants, 
and walked towards the fea. When they came to the cave 
he fhowed them the entrance, and bade them go boldly 
in, for they had nothing to fear. Craflijs feeing them^ 
was afraid his retreat was difcovered, and began to exam, 
ine who they were, and what they wanted. They an- 
fwered as they were inftrudled, ** That they were come 
** to feek their mafter, who lay concealed there.*' Upoiv 
which he perceived, it was only a piece of gallantry in 
Vibius, who fliidied to divert him. He received the dam* 
fels, therefore,and kept them all the time he fiayed there ; 
and they ferved to carry his meflages to Vibius, and to 
bring anfwers back. Peneftella fays,* he faw one of 
them when fhe was very old, aad often heard her tell the- 
itory with pleafure. 

• Fcncftelh wrote feveral books of annals. He might very well 
Have feen one of thefe flaves when (he was old t for he did not die 
till the fixth year of the reign of Tiberius, nor until be was fe%en.» 
ty years of age. 
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Craff«« fpCAt Qtght months in this priiraty, at the end 
of which he received intelligence that Cicuia was dead.. 
ThcQ he immediately made his appearance, and, numbers 
repaired to him ; out of which He felclted a corps, of two 
thQufaod five huadred men. With thefe he viCked the 
titles ; and moft hiftorlans agr^e, that he pillaged one 
called Maiaca. But others tell u$, he abibUkely denied 
itt and di&laimed the thin^j in the faqe of tbofe who 
fpread the report. After this, he collected vefPels, and 
paOr^d over into Africa, to j.oin Metellus Pii\s» an oifScer 
ofigreat reputatioPt who had raifed confiderable forces* 
He did not, however, flay lon^ there. Upon fame djf- 
ferenoe with Metellus he apphed hinafelf to Sylla, who 
received him with plcafure, and Tanked hi.m a9iot\g his 
principal friends. 

When Sylla was returned ta Italy, he chofe to ]ce^p the 
young men he had about him in eaercife, and fent them 
upon various commiHions. CraiTus he ditpa^hed to levy 
troops among the M^rCi ; and, as his paflage lay through 
the enemy's country, he demanded guards of SyUa. *^ I 
** give thee tor guards." (aid he, m an apgry tone^ *' I 
" give thee for guards, thy father, thyprother, thy 
** friends, thy relations, who have been ynjuflly and 
** abominably facrificed, and whole cayfe I am going to 
'* revenge upon their murderers." 

Craflfus roufed and inflamed with thefe words, paffed 
boldly through the m'ldll of the enemy ; raifed a re^ewt- 
able army, and (bowed his attachment, a$ well as evened 
his courage, in all Sylla's conflicts. Hedce, ^e are tgld, 
came his firft com petition anddifputc with Ppmpcy fpr the 
palm of honor, rompey was the younger man, and had 
this great difadvantage be(ide$, that his father was mpre 
hated than any man in Rome. Yet hisg^njus bcoke forth 
with fuch lultreon thefe oc^aiions, that Sylla treated him 
with more refpe^t than he generally ihow^d much older 
men, or even thofe of his own sank, for jie ufed to riie 
up at his approach^ and uncover his b^ad» anA falpte him 
as Imperaior, 

CrafiTus was not a little piqued at thefe things, though 
there was no reafon for his preteniipns. He had not the 
capacity of Pompey ; befides, his innate blemishes, his 
avarice ^lul meanoefsi ribbed hi^.a^ion^ of j»U ijii^u gri^^e 
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tnd tl^fnify. ^Ftnr ifnffence, when he took the cHy of ' 
Tuder tin •Umbriay 'be wov fopjyoiod ti> hme appropriated 
the grestteit part of the phinaerto hit own ure, and Mras 
reprefemed'in that Itght^to Sylla. it-is (true, in the battle 
fought near Rdme, which- was the ^reateft .and moft de- 
ciftve of all, Sylia wEEs-worfted, his troops repulfed, and a 
number of them ktUed. Meantime, Crafft»y who coin« 
manded the right wing, was vi^rious^ and ha^in^pur- 
fued thr enemy ttU night, fern to inform 9ylU«of his^fsc* 
cefs, and to demand refrefkments for his men. 

But in the fimeof the profcrrptions and conilfcationsi 
he loft all the credit he had gained ; buyii^ great^eftates 
at an ubderprice, and often begging fuch as he had caft 
his eye upon. Nay, in the country of the Brutians, Jrt 
is faid to have proicribed one man without Syila'^ order^ 
merely to feize his fortune. Upon this S^^lla gave him 
Up, andnever. after employedrhimnn any public aiEur. 

ThoQ^ Crafiuswas an esipiifite -flatterer hinifelf, y«t 
no man was moreea(Uyi<»ught(by flattery than he. And 
what was very particular, though he was one of the moft 
covetous men in' the world jno qian was- more avcrfeto^or 
more ierere againft fuch that refembled him.* But it 
gave him (till more pain to fee <Pomp«y fo fuceefsful in 
all his employmtitts, to fee him honored with a triumph^ 
and faltited by the citizens whh the title oitheCreat, One 
day he happened to be told^ " Pempey th^ Great was 
coming;** upon which he an^vered with a fcot'nfdl 
fmile, "How big is her* 

As he defpoiined of rifing to an eifuaHty wttii^himih 
war, he betook himftlf to the adminiftraticn ; and by 
paying fais court, by defending the impeached^ by lending 
money, and by ailifting and canvafling for perfons who 
ilood for oflices, he gained an authority. and influence 
equal to that which Pompey acquired oy his military 
achievements. There- was fomething remarkably peculiar 
in theiircaie. The name and intereft of Pompey were 
much greater in Rome, when, he was-abfent andf* diitin« 

* It was obferv«d by the late ingenious Mr. Shenfton^ thata 
coxcomb will be the iifft to find outand eyrpofe a coxcomb* Men 
of the fame virtues love each -other' for the £afce of tbofe virtues \ 
but fympathy in vice or folly has generally acontrary tStEt» 

t This was not peculiar to Pompey ; it was the ca(e of Marias* 
and many oiihers. 
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ffuiiliing'Kimfelf in the field. When prefent, Cnifltis pi- 
ten carried his point againft him. This muft be imputed 
to the ftate and grandeur that he aflfe6ted : He feldoin 
fhowed himfelf in public, or appeared in the aflemblies of 
the people ; and he very rarely ferved thofe who made 
application to him ; imagining by that means he fhould 
have his intereft entire when be wanted it himielf. Craf- 
fuS) on the contrary, had his fervices ever ready for thofe 
who wanted them ; he conftantly made his appearance ; 
he was eafy of accf fs ; his life was fpent in bufinefs and 
good offices ; fo that his open and obliging manner got 
the better of Pompey's diftaoce and (late. 

As to dignity of perfon, powers of perfuafion, and en- 
gaging turn of countenance, we are told they were the 
iame. But the emulation with which CralTus wasafhxated 
never carried him on to hatred and malignity. It is true, 
he was concerned to fee Pompey and Caelar held in greater 
honor, but he did not add rancor and malevolence to 
hh ambition ; though Caefar, when he was taken by pi- 
rates in Afia, and (lri6tly confined, cried out, " O CraOiis, 
**^ what pleafure will it give thee to hear that I am taken !" 
However, they were afterwards upon a footing of friend- 
/hip ; and when Csefar was going to fet out for his com- 
mand in Spain, and his creditors were ready to feize his 
equipage, becaufe he could not fatisfy them, Crafius was 
kind enough to deliver him from the embarraflment, by 
giving fecurity for eight hundred and thirty talents. 

Rome was at this time divided into three parties^ at the 
head of which were Pompey, Csefar and CraiTus. For, 
as to Cato, his reputation was greater than his power, and 
his virtue more admired than followed. Tne prudent 
and fteady part of the city were for Pompey ; the violent 
and the enterprifing gave into the proipe6ls of Csefar ; 
Cnaifus (leered a middle courfe, and availed himfelf of 
both. Cra(rus, indeed, often changed (ides, and neither 
was a firm friend, nor an implacable enemy. On the 
contrary, he frequently gave tip either his attachments or 
refentments indifferently when his intereft required it ; 
infomuch, that in aihort fpace of time he would appear 
either in fupport or oppofuion to the fame perfons and 
laws. He had fome influence founded in love, and fome 
in fear ; but fear was the more ferviceable principle of the 
two. An tnftance of the latter we have ia LiciniuS| who, 
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wuh very trtAdbTffome to the roagiftrates-and leadiifg ora* 
toi*s of his time. When he was a(ked, why he did not at. 
tadc Crafliis among the reft, he aniWered, " He wears 
** wifps upon his horns."* So the Romans ufcd to (ervc 
a vicious bull^ fof a' warning to ail perfons tluit paiTed 
hiiti. 

WheA the^ gladiators took up arms and ravaged Italy, 
their iitfurr^tldrt Was commonly caiJed the war of Spar- 
tacus. Its origin wasr thi^ : One JLentulus Batiatus kept 
at Capua a number of gladiators, the greateft part of which 
we^e Gauls and Thracians ; men not reduced to that em« 
ploy ment for any crimes they had committed, but forced 
upon it by the injuftice of their maften Two hundred of 
t htvhi thefefbre, agreed to make their efcape. Though 
the plot was difcovered, threefcore and eighteen of them> 
by their extrenie vigilance were beforehand with their 
iikiflef, and fallied out of town, having-firft feized all the 
loAg knives and fpits in a cook's (hop. On the road they 
n^ fome waggons carrying a quantity of gladiator's arms 
to anfother place. Theie they feized> and armed the^- 
felves with thefh. They then retired to a place of ftrength, 
and' made choice of three leaders. f The iirft was Spar- 
tacus, whofe exrfa6tion was from one of thofe Thracian 
hordes^ called Nomades. This man had not only a dignity 
of mind, a ftrengthof body, but a difcernment and civili. ' 
ty fuperior to his fortvne. In (hort, he was more of a 
Greek, than abailmrian, in his manner. 

It is faid, that when he wasifirft brought to Rome te 
be fold, a ferpent w^s feen twifted about his face as he 
Hept. His wife, who wto of the fame tribe, having the 
gift of divination, and bein^ a retainer beitdes to the oi*** 
gies of Bacchus, faid, it was a (ign that he would rife to 
Ibmething very great and formidable, the refult of which < 
v«^ould be happy.} This woman itill lived with him, and* 
was the companion of his flight. 

The fugitives firfldiftinguilhed themfelves by defeating' 
a party ient againft thetn from Gapua, whofe arms they 
ieized afid wore with great lattaiaaion ; tlirowing away 

♦ T^is paHed into a proTerb. 

f Spartacus, Chryfus, and OKnomaus. This war began in the 
year of Rome 68o ; before Chrift 7 1. 

J His end was happy for a gladiator. Kc died fighting gal* 
lantiy at the head of his troops. 

Vol. III,. B b 
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tkofe of \gkdiators, as dishonorable and ba^^barous. Clo- 
diiis the prietor,* was their fent againfi: them from Rome, 
with a body of three thoufiand men ; and hebefieged them 
on the hill where they were pofted. There was but oi^ 
afcent, which was very narrow and rugged, and there he 
placed a fufficient guard. The reft was all a craggy pre. 
cipice, but covered with wild vines. The fugitives cut 
oif fuch of the branches as might be of molt lervice^ and 
formed them into a ladder of fufficient ftrength, and fo 
long as to reach the plain beneath. By the help of this 
ladder, they all got down fafe, except one. This man 
remained above only to let down^heir arms ; and when 
he had done that he defcended after them. 

The Romans knowing nothing of this manceuvre, the 
gladiators came upon their rear, and attacked them fo fud. 
denly, that they fled in great conilernattoa, and left their 
camp to the enemy. Spartacus was there joined by the 
herafmen and fhepherds of the country, men of great vi- 
gor, and remarkably fwifi of foot. Some of thefe he clad 
in heavy armor, and the red ferved as. reconnoitring 
parties and for other purpofes of the light armed. 

The next general fent againltthefe gladiators, was Pub- 
liiis Varinus.f They firft routed his lieutenant Furius, 
who engaged them with a detachment, of two thoufand 
men. After this Spartacus watched the motions of Cof- 
finius, who was appointed aflidant and chief counfellor 
to Varinus, and was now marching again (1 him ^ith a con- 
fiderable force. His vigilance was fuch, that b? was very 
near taking Coflinius in the bath at Salense ; an^ thougli 
he did efcape with much difficulty, Spartacus feized his 
l>agg*g^- Then he purfued his fteps, and took his camp, 
having firft killed great numbers of the Romans. Cof- 
finius himfelf was amofig the (lain. His fubfequent oper> 
ations were equally decifive. He beat Vacinus in feveral 
engagements, and took his lifforsy amd the very horfe 
he rode. 

By this time he was become great and formidable. Nev- 
erthelefs his views were moderate ; he had too much un- 
derftanding to hope the conqueft of the Romans i and 

• Clodius Glaber. 

+ In the different editions of Livy Ephton, it i> lead Varenus, 
Varinius. &;c. 
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tlicreforc led his army to the Alps, with an intention to 
crofs theiDy and then difmifs his troops, that ihey might 
retire to their refpeftive countries, foni6 to Thrace, and 
fome to Gaul. But they, relying upon their numbers, 
and elated with fuccefs, would not liften to his propofal. 
Inftead of that, they laid Italy wade as they traverfcd it. 

It was no longer the indignity and difgrace of this revolt 
that afflifted the fenate ; it was fear and danger ; and they 
now employed both the conruls:in this war, as one of the 
moft dimcult and important they had ever had upon their 
hands. Gellius, one of the confuls, having furprifed a 
body of Germans, who were fo rafli and felfopinionated 
as to feparate from the troops of Spartacus, defeated them 
entirely, and put them to the fword. Lentulus, the other 
conful, endeavored to furround Spartacus with his forces, 
which were very conflderable. Spartacus met him fairly 
in the field, beat his lieutenants, and dripped them of 
their baggage. He then continued his route towards the 
Alps, but was oppofed by Caflius who commanded in 
that part of Gaul which lay about the Po, and icame 
againft him at the head of ten thoufand men. A battle 
enfued, in which Caflius was defeated, with great lofs, 
and faved himfelf not without difficulty. 

No fooncr were the fenate informed of thefe miferabfe 
proceedings, than they ezprefTed the greateil indignation 
againfl the confuls,' and gave orders that they (hould be 
luperfeded i n the command. CrafTus was the perfon they 
pitched upon as the fuccelTor, and tnany of the nobility 
lenred under him, as volunteers, as well on account of 
his political influence as from perfonal regard. He went 
and poded himfelf in the Picene, in order to intercept 
Spartacus, who was to march that way. At the fame 
time he fent his lieutcnaDt Mummius round with two le- 
gions ; giving him ftrift orders only to follow the enemy, 
and by no means to hazard either battle or (kirmifh. 
Mummius, however, upon the firfl promifing occafion, 
engaged Spartacus, and was entirely routed. Numbers 
fell upon the field of battle, and many others threw away 
their arms, and fled for their lives. 

CrafTus gave Mummius a fevere reprimand, and new- 
armed his men, but infixed withal that they (hould find 
fecurity for their keeping thofe arms they were now in- 
truiled with. The fird five hundred^ who had fliown the 
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«frcateft marks of cowardice, he .divided imp .fifty j?arts, 
and put one in e^ch decide to death, to whofe Ipt it might 
Jiappen to fall j thus reviving an ancient cuilom of mili- 
tary punifhu^cnt which had been long difufed. Indeed, 
this kind of punifhment is the grcateft mark. of infamy, 
and being. put in execution in fight of the whole army, h 
attended with many awful and affedling circuinftances. 

After thus chaftifing his men, he led them againft the 
enemy. But Spartacus turned back and retired through 
Luc^nia to the {^» ^be rebel happjening to find a num- 
ber of veflels in harbpr belonging to {he Cilician pirates^ 
Tcfolved to make ,an attempt upon Sicily.; .whecc at the 
hc4d of two thpyfj^nd men, he thought he could e^i/ily re- 
l^indle the Servile .war, yvhich had hut lately been Onoth- 
ered,* and which wjtnted Utile fuel to make it .flame out 
.again. Accordingly, the pirates entei;ed into. agreement 
with him, but they had no fooner taken. his lOHop^y, thi^n 
they broke :their engagement and (ailed another w^y. 
Spartacus, thus deceived, left die fe^, axt^ intrenched 
Jh.i^nfelf in the peninfu}a of Rhegium. 

When CrafFus came i^p, he obferved.that tl>p nature of 
.the place fuggefted \vhat meafures he ihoul^ take^ in 
confequence of w|;iich he determined to build a wall acrofs 
the Ifthmus. T,his,,he knew, wpuld at once keep his fol- 
diers from idlenefs, and ,cut off* the enemy's fuppUeSr 
The work was great ariddifficiilt ; neverthelefs he finifl]|ed 
it beyond all e^speftation, in a fhort time, drawing [a 
trench from iea to fea three hundred furlongs in length, 
fifteen feet in breath, and as many in depth ; he^uiltia 
wall alfo above it of confiderable height and ftrengtti. 

Spartacus at firfi made a jed 9,t the undertfiking. Bu(, 
when his plunder began to fail, and he wanted to go ^far- 
ther, he faw the wall before him, and at the fanie tlqAe ws^ 
confcious that tlie peninfula wa$ exhaufied. He watchejl 
his opportunity, however, in a fnowy and tempefluoij^ 
night to fill up the tr^ench with earth, wood and othof 
material, and fo pafled.it with the third partoflptis^rmy. 
Crafllis now began to fear, that Spartacus, in t^.fpirit 
of enterprife, would .march immediately to Ronoe. But 

* It was but nineteen years before, that;a pcri^oid :was pi^.ta Jiljft 
Servile war in Sitii^. 
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ti^hen he obferved that a number of the enemy, upon fome* 
difference or other, feparated and encamped upon the 
Lucanian lake, he recovered his fpirits. The water of 
this lake is faid to change in fuch a manner, as fometime* 
to be fweet and frefh, and at other.times (o fait, that it is^ 
impoflible to drink it. Cralfus fell upon this party, and 
drove them from the lake, but couki not do any great 
execution, or continue the purfuit far, becaufe Spartacus 
made his appearance, and rallied the fugitives. 

Craffus now repented of his having written to the fen- 
AtCttbat it nxtas neceffaryto recal Lucullusfrom Thrace and 
Pompeyfrom Spaing And haftened tofinifti.the war himfelf. 
For he was fenfible that the general who fliould come to 
his aifi (lance, . would rob him. of all the honors He re- 
folved, therefore, in the firft place, to attack the troops 
Xv'hich had revolted, and formed a feparate body, under 
jhe command of two officers named Canoicius and Cafhisw 
>^ith<this view, he fenta corps of fix thoufand men be- 
rre . to feiae an eminence which he thought would be of 
fivice to him, but ordered them to condufl their enter- 
pwfewith all imaginable fecrecy. They obferved his di- 
reclions; and^ to conceal their march the better, covered 
their helmets and the reft of their arms. Two women,' 
however, who were facrificing before theenemy's camp, . 
difcovered them i and they would probably havemet their 
fate, had not CralTus advanced immediately, and given 
the enemy battle. This was the mod obflinate action in 
the whole war. Twelve, thoufand three hundred of the 
enemy were killed, of which number there were only two 
found wounded in the back ; the rell died in their ranks, , 
after the braveft exertions of valor. 

Spartacus, after this defeat, retired towards the moun- 
. tiins of Petelia ; aiid Quintus, one of CralTus's officers, 
and Scropha the.quaeftor, marched after, to harafs his 
rear. But, Spartacus facing about, the Romans fled in . 
the moil daflardly manner, and with great difficulty car- . 
ried off the quaeftor who was wounded^ This fuccefs 
was the ruin of Spartacus. It gave the fugitives fuch . 
fpirits, that they would no longer decline a deci five ac- 
tion, or be obeaient to their officers; but as* they were 
upon the road, addreffed them with their fwords in their 
hands, and infi fled on marching back through Lucaaia.\ 
3, Bi>.a, 
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with the uimofi expedition, to meet the Romsms, and face 
CraiTus in the field. 

This was the very thing that Craffus deilred. He was- 
informed that Pompey was approaching ; an«l of the many 
fpeeches to the people on occafion of the eofuiag eledkiooy 
in which it was aflferted, that this laurel belonged to him, 
and that, as foon as he made his appearance, he would, by 
fome deciHve iiroke, put an end to the war. 

CrafluS) therefore, haftened to give that (Iroke himfelf, 
and, with the fame view, encamped very near the enemy. 
One day when he had ordered his foldiers to dig a trench, 
the gladiators attacked them as they were at work. Num- 
bers came up continually on both fides to fupport the com* 
batants ; and at laft Spartacus feeing what tne cafe necef- 
iarily required, drew out his whole army. When they 
brought him his horie, he drew his fwordand killed him^ 
faying at the fame time, '' If I prove victorious, I ihali 
*' have horfes at command ; if I am defeated, I (hall have 
*^ no need of this." His aim was to find Craffus, and he 
made his way through (bowers of darts and heaps of 
the flain. He did nor, indeed, reach him, but he killed 
with his own hand two centurions who ventured to en. 
gage him. At Wl, thofe that leconded him lied. He,, 
however, ftill flood his ground, and though ^irrounded 
by numbers, fought with great gallantry, till he was cut 
in pieces. 

CraiTus, on this occafion, availed himfelf of every cir* 
cumilance with which Fortune favored him ; he performed 
every 'dti of generalihip $ he expofed his perion in the 
bbldeft manner ; yet he was only wreathing a kurel for 
the brows o£ Pompey. Pompey met, it feems^ thofe who 
efcaped out of the field, and put them to the fword. In 
coaiequence of which, he wrote to the fenate, •<That 
'* CralFus had indeed beaten the fugitive gladiator* in a 
*' pitched battle ; but that it was he wJao £ui cut up the 
•* war by the rools."* 

Pompey, oo his retorn to $.ome, triumphed ia a mag« 
nificent manner for liis conqueft of Serto|?ius and Spain. 
As for CraiflEis, he did not pretend to a(k for the greater 

* <* Lahore alieno Dia;;no paHam gloriam vedns ia.& tnnffDovci 
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triuinph'; and even the lefs, wb'ich is led op OQ foot, un- 
der tiie name of an ovation, Teemed to have no propriety 
ordetorum in the conquefl of fugitive flaves. In what 
refpett this differs from the other, and whence the terni 
ovation is derived, we have confidered in the life of Mar^ 
ceilus. 

Pompey was immediately called to the confujfhip ; and 
though Crafllis had intereft enough of his own to encour- 
age Sim to hope for the fame honor, yet he fcrupled 
not to folicit his good offices. Pompev received the ap- 
plication with pleafure ; for he was deurous by all ipeani^ 
to have CraflTus under an obligation to him. He, therefore, 
readily efpoufed his caufe | and, at laft, when he mad^ 
his fpeech to the people, faid, ** He was i^s miKh indebted 
** to them for the colleague they had given him, a9 for 
" their favor to himfelf." However, the fame good un- 
derftai^dihg did not long continue; they differed about 
almoft every article that carae before them ; and thofe 
difputes and altercations prevented their doing any thio^; 
confiderable during their whole confulfhip. The moft re- 
markable thing was, that CraflTus offered a great facrifice 
to Hercules, entertained the people at ten thoufand iablea» 
and gave them a fupply of bread corn for three moiiths» 

When they held one of the laft affcmblies befoj-e they 

Quitted their char|^e, a ^oman knight, named Onadu^ 
^ureliua, who had /pent moft of his time in a retire^ 
manner in the country, and was a man ef no great note,, 
mounted the roftrum, and ^ave the people an account of 
a vifion that had appeared to him. •* Jupiter," faid lie, 
^' appeared to me in a dream, and commanded me t^ 
** inform you in this public manner, that you are not to 
** fuffer the confuls to lay down their office, before they 
** are reconciled.'* He had no fponer ended his fpeech, 
than the people infixed that they ihould be reconciled.--^ 
Pompey ftood witUput makii^ any motion towards it, but 
^ram^s went and offered him his hand. '* I am not 
*' afbs^med, tny fellowcitizens," faid he, *' nor do I think 
^' it beneath roe, to make the firll advances to Pompey^ 
*' whom you didingujfbed with the name of Greats while 
** he was but a beardlefs youth, and whom you honored 
^* with a triumph before he was a fenator.'* 

Thefe were the only memorable things in the confulatr 
^ Craius. As for his cenforffaip, it paifed without zxif 
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thing worth mentioning.* He made no inquifit ion into 
the lives and manners of the fenators ; he did not review 
the equeftrian order, or namber the people. Lutatiui 
Catulus, one of the beft natured men in the world, was 
his colleague ; and it is faid, that when CrafTus wanted to 
adopt a violent and unjuft meafure, I mean the making 
Egypt tributary to Rome, Catulus ftrongly oppofed it ; 
and hence arofe that difference, in confequence of which 
they refigned their charge. 

When the great confpiracy of Catiline, which brought 
the commonwealth to tne verge of deftrudion, broke out, 
CraffMs was fufpeftcd of having fome concern in it. Nay, 
there was one who named him among the confpirators ; 
but no one gave crfedit to his information. f: It is true, 
Cicero, in one of his orations, openly accufes both CraiTus 
and Caefar of that crime. But that oration did not ap- 
pear in public till both thofe great men were dead. On 
the other hand, the fame Cicero, in the oration he deliv- 
ered relating to his confulfhip, exprefsly fays, that Craf. 
fus came to him one night, and put a letter in his hands, 
which (bowed the reality of the plot in which they were 
then inquiring. Be that as it may^it is certain that 
CralTiis after this conceived a mortal hatred for Cicero, 
and would have ftiown it in fome aft of violence, had not 
his fon Publius prevented it. Publius was a man of let- 
ters, and eloquence had a particular charm for him ; — 
hence his attachment to Cicero was fo great, that when 
the bill for his banifhment was propofed, he went into 
mourning, and perfuaded the reft of the Roman youth to 
do the fame. At laft; he even prevailed with his father 
to be reconciled to him. 

* He was cenfor Gx years after his confulfhip, fixtythree yeais 
before the birth of Chrift: 

+ Saliuft fays otherwHe, He tells us it did appear incredible to 
fome. but others believed it-. Yet net thinking it advifable to cx- 
afperate a rran of fo much power, they joined his retainers and 
thofe who owed him money, in crying it was a calumny, and in 
faying the lenate ought to exculpate him ; which accordingly they 
did. Some were of opinion, and Craffus himTelt among the reft", 
the informer WIS iuborned by jClcero. , But what end could Cicero 
have in accufing a majo of his conlctjueiice, pnlefs it were lo alarm 
the lenate and people the more with a fenfe of their dajnger ? And 
what could Craffus propoie to himfelf in entering into a plot to v 
burA a city in which his property was fo large^. 
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About this time, Caefar returned from his gorcrnment 
to folicit the confulfliip. Finding CraiT^ and Fompey 
again at variance, he would not apply to either in par tic* 
uTar, left he (hould make the other his enemy ; nor could 
he hope to fucceed without the aUidance of one of them. 
In this dilemma, he determined, if poflible, io effe6t -a 
good undcrftanding once more 'between theim. For 
which purpofe he reprcfented, "That, by levelling their 
" artillery againft each other, ttrey rai(ed the Ciceros, 
** the Catuli, and the Catos ; who would be nothing, if 
" they were once real friends, and took care to eSi 4n 
"concert. If that were the cafe,*' fatd he, " with your 
** united interefls and counfels^ you might eswry ail be« 
** fore you.** 

Thefe rep refentat ions had thci*^eflfe^ ; «nd, by joining 
hirafelf to the league, he formed that invincible trittm- 
virate which ruined the fenate and people of Rome. Not 
that ekher Craflus or Pompcy gained any advantage from 
their union; but Caefar, by'the help of both, climbed to 
the higheft pinnacle of power. An earneft of thi« he -ha^ 
in his being unanimously ele6led conful. And, as lie ac-* 
quitted hirafelf in his office with great honor, they pre- 
c^red him the command of armies, and decreed him the 
province of Gaul^ where he was e(^bliAed, as in an im- 
pregnable caftle. For they imagined, if they did but fe- 
cure to him the province that was fallen to his lot, they 
might (hare the reft between them at their Jeifure. 

It was the .immoderate love of power which led Pompey 
into (his error. And CntflTus to his old difeafe of avarice, 
now added a nejfir.one. The achievements, the .vtftoriei, 
and triumphs of C^far, raifed in Craffus ^ pailiou for 
the fame ; and he could not be content to be beneath hi«i 
in this refpei^, though be was fo much fupehor in or^Ycrs. 
He therefore never Jet himfelf reft, till he met an inglo- 
rious fate, and involved his country in the moft dreadful 
calamities. 

On Caetar's coming from Gaul to the city of lircca» 
Burabers went to wait upon him, and among thereftCraf- 
fus and Pompey. Thefe, in their private conlerences, 
agreed with him to carry matters with a higher hand, and 
to make themfelves abfolute in Rome. For this purpofe 
Caefar was to remain at the head of his army, and the oth^r 
two chiefs to divi^le t)\p reft of tb.e j)rpvinccs and armies 
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between them. There was no way, however, to carry 
their fcheme into execution, without fuing for another 
confuKhip ; in which Caefar was to affift by writing to his 
friends, and by fending a number of his foldiers to vote 
in^ the election. 

When CraflTus and Porapey returned to Rome, their 
defigns were very much fufpe6ted ; and the general dif- 
coude was, that the late interview boded no good to the 
commonwealth. Hereupon Marcellinus and Domitius* 
aflted Pompey in full fenate, *' Whether he intended to fo- 
** licit the confulfliip i'* To which he anfwered, " Per- 
haps I may-* perhaps not." And upon their interro- 
gating him a fecond time, he faid, ** If I folicit it I (hall 
** folicit it for men ojyionor, andnotfor men of a meaner 
•* principle." As this anfwer appeared to have too much 
of haughtinefs and contempt, Craflus exprefled him felt 
with more moderation : " If it be for the public good, I 
•' fliall folicit it— if not, I (hall forbear." 

By this Come other candidates, and among the red Do- 
mitius, were emboldened to appear; but as foon asCrallus 
and Pompey declared themfelves, the reft dropped their 
pretenfions. Only Domitius was exhorted and encouraged 
oy his friend and kinfnian Cato, ** Not to abandon his 
** profpe^ts, but to ftand boldly up for the liberties of his 
** country. As for Pompey and CrafTus," he faid, " they 
** wanted not the confulfhip, but abfolute power ; ncr 
** was it fo much their aim to be chief magiftrates at 
'* home, as to feize the provinces, and to divide the ar- 
** mies between them." 

Cato having thus expreiTed his real fentiments, drew 
Domitius almofl forcibly into the forum^ and numbers 
joined them there. For they were greatly furprifea at this 
flep ©f Craffiis and Pompey. ** Why do they demand," 
faid they, **a (econd confuKhip ? Why together? Why 
•* not with others ? Have we not many perfons of merit 
** fuflBcient to entitle them to be colleagues with either 
*' Crdffus or Pompey ?" 

Ponipey's party, alarmed at thefe (peeches, threw off the 
mafk, and adopted the moft violent meafures. Among 
other outrages, they waylaid Domitius as he was going 
to the place of election before day, accompanied by his 

♦ domitius Ahenobarhus. 
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friends ; killed the torchbearcr, and wounded many of 
his train, Cato among the reft. They then fhiit thfem all 
' ip together, till Craflus and Pompey were eletled. 

A little after this, they confined Domitius to his houfe, 
by planting armed men about it, drove Cato out of the 
forum y and killed feveral who made refiftance. Having 
thus cleared the way, they continued Csefar in hisgovern- 
jnent for five years more, and got Syria and both the 
Spains for their own provinces. Upon cafting lots, Syria 
fell to CraflTus, and the Spains to Pompey. 

The allotment was not difagreeable to the multitude. 
Xhey chofe to have Pompey not far from Rome ; and 
Pompey, who paffionately loved his wife, was very glad 
of the opportunity to fpend mofl of his time there. As 
for CraiTus, as foon as it appeared that Syria was his lot, 
lie difcovered the greateft joy, and confidered it as the 
principal happinefs of his life ; infomuch, that even before 
ilrangers and the populace, he could hardly reftrain his 
tranfports. To his intimate friends he opened himfelf 
more freely, exprefling the mofl fanguine hopes, and in- 
dulging in vain elevations of heart, unfuitable to, his age 
and difpofition ; for, in gen%ral,he was far from being pom- 
pous, or inclined to vanity. But now extravagantly elated 
and corrupted by his flattering prolpefts, he confidered 
not Syria and the Parthians as the termination of h's good 
fortune; but intended to make the expedition of Lucullus 
again(l Tigranes, and of Pompey againft Mithridates, ap« 
pear only the fports of children. His defign was !o pen- 
etrate to the Bactrians, the Indians, the Eaftern Ocean, 
and in his hopes he had already fw allowed up the Eaft. 

In the law relating to the government of Cralfus, no 
mention was made of a war in its neighborhood ; but 
all the world knew Craffiis had an eye to it. And Caefar, 
in the letter he wrote to him from Gaul, commended his 
defign, and encouraged him to attack the Parthians. But 
vi^hen he was going to fet out, Ateius, one of the tribunes, 
threatened to flop him, and numbers joined the tribune's 
party. They could not, without indignation, think of his 
going to begin hoftilities againft a people who had done 
them no injury, and were in fa£t their allies. CraflTus, 
alarmed at this, defired Pompey to condufl him out of 
Rome. He knew the dignity of Pompey, and the vener- 
ation the populace had for him ; and, on this occafion. 
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though many^were prepared to with (land Crafflis, and to 
raife a clamor againft him, yet wlien they faw Pompey 
marchmg before him with an open and gay countenance, 
they dropped their refentment, and made way in 11- 
lence. 

Ateius, however, advanced to meet him. In the firft 
jJace, by the authority of his office, he commanded him 
to flop, and proteftcd againft his enterprife. Then he 
ordered one of his officers to feize him. But the other 
tribunes interpofing, the officer let CrafTus go. Ateius 
now ran before to the gate, and placed there a cenfer with 
iire in it. At the approach of CrafTus, he fprinkled in- 
cenfe upon it, offered libations, and uttering the moft 
iiorrid imprecations, invoking at the fame tim'e certain 
dreadful and Hrange ..gods. The Romans fay, thefe 
myf^erious and ancient imprecations have fuch power,* 
that the objett of them never efcapes their effeA ; nay, 
they add, that the perion who ufes them, is fure to be un- 
happy ; {o that they are leldomufed, and never but upon 
a great occaHon. Ateius was much blamed for his ra(h 
zeal. It was for his country's fake, that he was an adver- 
fary to Cralfus, and yet it was his country he hard laid 
under that dreadful curfe. 

Craifus, purfuing his journey, came to Brundufium ; 
and though the winter ftorms made the voyage dangerous, 
he put to fea, andJoit a number of veiTels in bis pafTage. 
As foon as he had colledcd tlie reft of his troops, he con- 
tinued his route by land through Galatia. There he 
paid his refpe6ts to Deiotarus, . who, though an old man, 
was building a new city. Crarfus laughed and faid, ** You 
" begin to build at the twelfth hour of the day !"' The 
king laughed in his turn, and anfwered, ** You do not 
** let out very early in the morning againft the Parthian s I" 
Craifus, indeed, was then above fixty years of ag€,f and 
he looked much older than he was. 

Upon his arrival in Syria, his affairs profpered at firft 
according to his expectation. He threw a bridge over the 
Euphrates with e^fe, and his army paiTed it without oppo- 
fttion. Many cities in Mefopotamia voluntarily received 
liiqj 5 and one only ftood upon its defence. The prince 

• i-^Dita diteftstfo 

^ Nulla expiatur viftimi.—— =^-Wof. 

^CnfTus kt out upon thii expedition in the year of lloxne 699. 
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who governed it, was named AppoUonios. The Romans 
having lod about a hundred men before it, CrafTus march* 
ed againd it with all his forces, took it by aHault, plundered 
it of every thing valuable, and fold tne> inhabitants for 
flaves. The Greeks called that city Zenodotia.* Craf* 
fus, ^upon taking it, fuflered his army to falute him Imp*" 
rator, A thing which reflected no fmall difgrace upon 
him <; it fiiowed the meannefs of hisfpirit, and hisdefpair 
of efiedting any thin^f coniiderable, when he valued him- 
felf upon fuch'a triflmg acquiHtion. 

After he had garrifoned the towns that had fubmitted> 
with feven thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, he re- 
turned into Syria, to winter. There he was joined by 
his fon, whom Caeiar had ient toiiim from Gaul, adorned - 
with military honors, and at the head of a thoufand feledl 
horfe. 

Among the many errors which CralTus committed in 
this war, the firft, and none of the leaft, was his return, 
ing fo foon into Syria. He ought to have gone forward, 
and (Irengthened himfelf with the acceflion of Babylon 
and Seleucia, cities always at enmity with the Parthians ; 
inflead of which, he gave the enemy abundant time to 
prepare themfelves. Befides, his occupations in Syria 
were greatly cenfured, having more of tlie trader in them 
than of the general. Inflead of examining into the arms 
o{ his foldiers, keeping them ir^exercife, and improving 
their ftrength and a<5tivity by proper rewards, he was in- 
quiring into the revenues of the cities, and weighing the 
treafures in the temple of the goddefs of Hierapolis.-f 
And though he fixed the quotas of troops which the dates 
and principalities were to furniih, he kt them off again 
for a fum of money ; which expoied him to the contempt 
of thofe whom he excufed. 

The firft iign of his future fortune came from this very 
goddefs, whom fome call Venus, iome Juno, others Na^ 
ture^ or that great principle which produces all things out 
of moiflure, and inftru6ts mankind in the knowledge of 

* Zenodotia, in the province erf Ofrhoene. 

-f- About twenty miles from the Euphrates, there was a city 
known by the feveral names of Bambyce, Edefla, and Hierapolis. 
By the Syrians it^was called Magog. The goddefs Atargatis was 
worfhipped there with great devotion. Lucian mentions her temple 
as the richeft in the world. 

Voju. III. C c 
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every thing that Is good. As they were going eut of the 
temple, young CraflTus flumbled and fell at the gate, and 
his father fell upon him. 

He was now drawing his troops out of winter quarters, 
when ambaflfadors came from Arfaces, and addrefied him in 
this fhort fpeech : ** If this army was fcnt againfl the Par- 
•* thians by the Roman people, that]:>eople has nothing to 
" expert but perpetual ivar and enmity irreconcilable. 
** But, if CralTus, againft the inclinations of his country, 
** (which they were informed was the cafe) to gratify his 
•* own avarice, has undertaken this war, and invaded one 
•* of the Parthian provinces, Arfaces will a6t with more 
** moderation. He will take compaflion on Craffhs's age, 
"** and let the Roman's go, though in fa6t he con(idez3 
** them rather as in prifon than in garrifon." To this, 
CrafTus made no return but a rhodomontade : Hefard, 
«* He would give them his anfwer at Sdeucia.** Upon 
which, Vagifes, the oldeft of the ambafladors, laughed ; 
and turning up the palm of his hand, replied, •• Craflus, 
*• here will hair grow, before thou wilt fee Seleucia.** 

The ambailadors then returned to their king Orodes,* 
and told him he muft prepare for war. Mean time, fome 
Romans efcaped with difficulty from the cities they garri- 
foned in Mciopotamia, and brought a very alarming ac- 
count of the enemy. "They faid, they had been eye- 
•* witnefles to their immenfe numbers^ and to their 
** dreadful manner of fighting, when they attacked the 
" towns.** And, as it is ufual for fear to magnify its 
objeft, they added, ** It is impoflible either to efcape 
** them when they purfue, or to take them when they 
** fly. They have a new andftrange fort of arrows, which 
•* are fwifter than liglrtning, and reach their mark before 
" you can fee they arc difcharged ; nor are they lefs fatal 
•• m their effect, than fwift in their courfe. The ofFen- 
*• five arms of their cavalry pierce through every thing, 
** and the defenfive arms arc fo well tempered that noth- 
•* ingcan pierce them.** 

* Here the king of Parthia-^s called Orodes, who before wzs 
called Arfaces. Arfaces was probably a name comTnonto the kings 
of that country, and Orodes the proper name of thi« prince. He 
was the fon of Phraates the Second, and made his way to the 
crown through the biood of his elder brother Mithridates. For 
this he defervedly died the £ame kind of death. 
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The Reman Ibldiers were ftruck with this account, and 
their courage began to droop. They had imagined that 
the Parthians were hot different from the Armenians and 
Cappadocians, whom Luciillus had beaten and driven be<^ 
fore him till he was weary ; and confequently that t(je 
hardeft part of the expedition would be the length of the 
way» and the trouble of purfuing men who would never 
fland an engagement, fi ut now they found they had wac 
and danger to look in the face, which they had not thought 
of; infomuchy that feveral of the t>rincipal ofiicers were of 
opinion that CrafTus ought to flop, and call a council to 
confider whether new meafures ought not to be taken. 
Of this number was CralTus the quaeftor. BeHdes, the 
foothfayers whifpered that the facrihces were not accepted 
by the gods, and the figns appeared always inaufpicious to 
the general. However, he paid no attention to them, 
nor to any but thofe who were for hadening his march* 

He waA the more confirDoed in his intentions by the 
arriTal of ArtavaAles* king of Armenia. That princi^ 
came with (ix thoufand horfe^ which he laid were only his 
body guard. He promifed Craifus ten thoufand more» 
arm«d at all points, and thirty thoufand foot, all to be 
maintained at his own expenfe. At the fame time, he 
advifed htm to enter Farthia by way of Armenia. << By 
" that means,'' faid he, *' you will not only have plenty of 
** provtUions, which I (hall take care to fupplv you with f 
** but your inarch will be fafe, as it will lie along a chain 
** of mountains, and a country almod irapra^icable for 
** cavalry, in which the Parthian ftrength confifls." Craf-- 
fus received his tender of fervice aod his noble offer of 
fuccon but coldly ; and iaid» '* He (hould march through 
** Mef<»potamia, where he had left a number of brave 
** Romans." Upea this the Armenian bade him adieu^ 
and returned to his own country. 

As Crafius was pailing the Euphrates at Zeugma, he 
met with dreadful buriSs of thunder, and lightnings 
flamed in the face of his troops. At the fame time, the 
black clouds emitted a hurricane, mingled with fire,which 
broke down and deftroyed great part of his bridge. 

* In the text he is here called Artabafes ; but^ as Plutarch calla 
him ArtavaCdes every where afterwafds^ we thought it proper t» 
put it fo here. 
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The place which he had marked out for » camp, was 
Mo twice ftruck with lightning. One of the general 'a 
warhoriin, richly caparifoned, running away with his 
fider, leaped into the river, and was feen no more. And 
it is (aid, when the foremoft eagle was moved, in order 
lor a march, it turned back of its own accord. Bcfides 
thefe ill tokens, it happened that when the foldiers had 
dicir provifions diftributed, after they hadcrofled the river, 
they were firft ferved with lentiles and fait, which are 
yeckoned ominous, and commonly placed upon the mon- 
uments of the dead. In a fpeech of Craffns to the army, 
an expreflion efcaped him, which ftruck them all with hor- 
ror. He fa id, ** He had broke down the bridge, that not 
** one of them might return." And when he ought, upon 
perceiving the impropriety of the expreflion, to have re- 
called or explainx^d it to the intimidated troops, hisob/lin- 
acy would not permit him. To which we may add, that 
in the facrifice offered for the luflration of the army, the 
aru/fex having put the entrails in his hands, he let them 
lall. All that attended the ceremony were ilruck with 
aftoniftiroent; but he only faid with a fmile, '* See what 
*' it is to be old ! My fword, however, ihall not flip out of 
•* my hands in this manner." 

Immediately after this, he began his march along the 
fide of the Euphrates, with ieven legions, near four thou- 
land horfe, and almofl as many of the lightarmed. He 
had not gone far, before fome of his fcouts returned, and 
told him, they had not found fo much as •ne roan in their 
excurfions; but that there were many vefliges of cavalry, 
who appeared to have fled, as if they had been purfued. 

Crailus now began to be more f anguine in his hopes, 
and the foldiers to hold the enemy in contempt, upon a 
fuppofition that they durfl not ftand an encounter. Nev- 
erthelefs, Caflius addrefled himfelf to the general again, 
and advifed him, ** To fecure his troops in fome fortified 
** town, till he fhould have fome account of the enemy that 
•* might be depended upon. If he did not choofe that, he 
'< de/ired him to keep aloi>g the river till he reached Se- 
*^ leucia. For by this means he would be ron^Untly fup« 
** plied with provifions from tlie velfels that wou^ fol- 
** low his camp ; and the river preventing his being fur- 
** rounded, he would always have it in his power to fight 
** upon equal terms.'* 
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WWfe Crafliis was weighing thefe coimfeh with irtiich 
deliberation, there arrived an Arabian chief named Ari- 
aftin^.* This artful and perfidious man Was the prind* 
pal inftrutnent of all the calamities which fortune was pre- 
paring for the ruin of Crafliis. Some of his officers wha 
had ferved under Pompcy, knew how much Ariamnes was> 
indebted to that general's favor^ and that in confe^uence 
he paSed for a wellwilher to the Romans. But now 
gained by tht Pstithian officers^ he concerted with them a 
icheme to draw Craflbs from the river and the highetr 
grDUndd) -into an tmmenfe plain, where he might eafily be 
furroa^ded. For the enemy thought of nothing ie(^ ihafv 
fighting a pitched battle with the Romans. 

This barbarian, then, addreflfng himfelf to Crafllift, at 
firft laufiched out into the prdifbs of Pompey as his b^ne- 
fa^or^ for he was a voluble and artful fpcaker. Then he 
expreffed his admiration of fo fine an army^ but withal 
took oGCafion to blame CralTus for his delays, and the 
time he fpent in preparing ; as if weapons, and not rather 
a^tve hftnds Hnd feet, were required ftgain(t a people, wha 
had long been determined to retire with their mod vaU 
uabto efi^fts, and with their families and friends, to the 
Scythions and Hyrcaniftns^ **^Or, fuppof^ you have to 
**• fight," laid he, •• you ought to haltcn to the encouhter, 
** before the kirtg r^over his spirits, and collet: all his 
** forces. At prefent h# has only fent out Surena and; 
" SillactsS to amufe you, ftnd to prevent your purfuit 
^* of himfelf. Pot his part,^ he will take care not to ap- 
•« pear in the field.*' 

This ftory was falfe in every eircumftance. ForOrodes 
liad divided his army into two parts ; with one of which 
he Was ravaging Armenia^ to Wre^k hb vengeance upon 
Artavafdes | Surena wtts left with the other, to make 
head againft the Romans. Not thAt the king (^s fome 
will have it) had any cOnteihj^t ibr %h* Romans $ for Craf. 
ius, one of the mof! power fid men Rome had produced, 
Dvas not an antagotiift whom, he ihc\sAd defpife^ and think 
il a fairer field of hohor to go &nd fight with Attikvufdes, 
and lay wafte Armenia. On the contrary, it is highly^ 
probat)le, it was his ap{>rehenfions of danger which made 
him keep sa a diidance and watch the r^mg etetit ; in 

« AppiMi-«f»4 Dieir CiAui ««« Hhn-AsbSnM'dt Agliirasi 
3 cc a. ^ 
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order to which he fent Sureiui before him, to make trial 
of the enemy's (Irength, and to amufe them with his ftrat- 
agems. For Siirena was no ordioaury perfon ; but in 
fortune, family and honor, the firft after the king ; and 
in point of courage and capacity, as well as in fize and 
beauty, fuperior to the Parthians of his time. If he 
went only upon an excurfion into the country, he had a 
thoufand camels to carry his baggage, and two hundred 
carriages for his concubines. He was attended by a 
thoufand heavyarmed horfe, and many more of the light- 
armed rode before him. Indeed, his vaflals and flaves- 
made up a body of cavalry, little lefs than ten thoufand. 
He had the hereditary privilege in his family, to put the 
diadem upon the king's head when he was crowned. 
When Orodes was driven from the throne, he reiiored 
him ; and it was he who conquered for him the great 
city of Selucia, being the firft to fcale the wall, and 
beating off the enemy with his own hand. Though he 
was then not thirty years old, his difcernment was flroiig, 
and his counfel edeemed the beft. Tbefe were the talents 
by which he overthrew CraOTus, who laid himfelf open to 
his arts, firit by a too fanguine confidence, and afterwards 
by his fears and depreflion under misfortunes. 

When Craflus had liftened to the lure of Ariamnes, and 
left the river to march into the plain, the traitor led him 
a way that was fmooth and eafy at firil ; but after a while 
it became extremely difficult, by reafon of the deep fands 
in which he had to wade, and the fight ef a vaft defert 
without wood or water, which afibrded no profpet^ of 
icpofe, or hope of refreshment. So that his troops were 
ready to give out, not only through third and the diffi- 
culty of the march, but through the comfortlefs and meU 
ancholy view before them of a country where there was 
neither tree nor Hream to be feen, no hill to flielter them, 
no ^reen herb growing, but the billows of an immenfe 
fea of jfand furrounding the whole army. 

Tbefe thiqgs gave them fufficient reafon to fufpe^t they 
were betrayed ; but when the envoys of Artavafdes ar- 
rived, there was no room to doubt it. That prince in-, 
formed Craflus, '* That Orodes had invaded his king* 
** dom with a great army, fo that now he could fend the 
•• Romans no fuccors. Therefore he advifed them to 
•* «iajrch towards A^rmamt wheic^ withrtbeir uaited fore- 
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** eSy they might give Orodes battle. If Craffus did not 
" reli(b this advice^ he conjured him at leaft never to en- 
** camp upon any ground favorable to the cavalry, but 
** to keep clofe to the mountains." Craflus in nis re* 
fentment and infatuation would fend no anfwer in writ- 
ing ; he enly faid, ** He was not at leifure now to think 
** of the Armenians, but by and by he would come and 
** chaftife their king £or his perfidioufnefs." CafKuswas 
again extremely chagrined^ but would not make any 
more remonftrances to the genera), who was already of- 
fended at the liberty he had taken. He applied, how- 
ever, to the barbarian in private* in fuch terms as theie : 
** O thou vileit of impoflors, what malevolent demon has 
** brought thee amongfl us } By what portions, by what 
" enchantments, haft thou prevailed upon Craflus to pour 
** his army into this vaft, this amadng defert ; a march 
*' mere fit for a N Jiriidian robber than for a Roman gen*^ 
** era! ^" The barbarian who had art enough to adapt 
himfelf to all occafions, humbled himfelf to Caflius, and 
encouraged him to hold out and have patience only a 
little longer. As for the foldiers, he rode about the 
ranks under a pretence of fortifying them againft their 
fatigues, and made ufe of feveral taunting exprcilions to 
them : ** What,** faid he, " do you imagine that you 
*' are marching through Campania > Do you expe^ the 
** fountains, the ftreams, the fhades, the baths, and houfes 
** of refrefhment you met with there i Arid will you 
'' never remember that you are traverfingthe barren con- 
" fines of the Arabians and Aftyrians ?" Thus the traitor 
admonifhed, or rather infuhed the Romans, and got off 
at lail befbre his impofture was difcovered. Nor was this 
without the general's knowledge ; he even perfuaded 
him then, that he was going upon fome fcheme to put 
the enemy in difbrder. 
, It is faid, that Craflus on that day did not appear in a 

Surple robe, fuch as the Roman generals ufed to wear, 
ut in a black one ; and when he perceived his mifhdce, 
he went and changed it. Seme of the ftandardb too were 
fo rooted in the ground, that they could not be moved 
without the greateft efiRorts. Craflus only laughed at the 
omen, and haftened his march the more, making the foot 
keep up with the cavalry. Mtsin time the remains of a 
^coanoitrUig party reut$Miti, with an accoonl tiwt their 
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comrsides if<ne killed by the Paithians, slid tint tli€y Hbl^ 
efcaped with gftat difnculty. At the fame time the3r 
'Mired hitH, - that the enemy was «dvancing with yery 
nomerous force^^ and in the higheft fpirits* 

This intelligence fpread great difmay among the troops^ 
and Crafluft w<a6 themoft terrified of all. In hia ccmfufion 
he had fcarce understanding enough aboot Mm tD draw up 
his army properly. At iirti, agreeably tb the ofniiioti of 
Caffius, he extended the front o( his infantry fo as to oc- 
cupy a great ^ce of groand, to prevent their beitsg fur- 
rounded, and diftributed the cavalry in the wings. Sut 
foon ahering hU mind, he drew up the kgions in a doie 
P^are^ aML made a front every way, each froift conliflmg 
of twelve cohorts. £very cohort had its troop of hoHe 
allotted it, that no part might remain uni«ipported by the 
cavalry, biit that the whole might advance with equal 
feCrtrity to the charge. One of th<«« vrings was given to 
CartTius, the other to young Craffus, iod the general plac- 
ed hmfelf in (he centre. 

In this order they moved forward, till they came te 
a fiver Called BaliflTus, Which in ftfelf was not ^sonfldtra- 
bte, but the right of it gave great pleaiAire to the foldiers^ 
as wdl on account of their heat and thirfl^ as the fatigues 
of a march through a dry and fandy defert. Moft of rhe 
officers were of opinion, that they ought to pafls the eight 
there^ and after having got the beft intell^nce they 
could of the nuAiber of the enemy and ibdr order, ad- 
vance againft them at break of day. Eut Craflut, ear- 
ried away by the eagernefs of his fon^ and of the cavalry 
s^Ut hii¥i) who cSled up&n him to lead them to the 
charge, commanded tho/e who Vi^anted refredlment, to 
tdke it as they flood in their ranks. Before tt>ey had ali 
dotie^ he begati his iharch^ not leifurely and with proper 
paufes, as is necefTary in going to battle, but With a ^tiicfc 
a<nd continued pace till they came in (ight of the eivemy, 
who appealed n«ttheir fo numerous nor fy fofmidabte as 
they had enpetted. For Surena had concealed his ma^t^ 
ibrce behind the advanced guard, and #o prevent thei^r 
btrng difbovered by the giittcriftg of their amior, bt 
had ordered them va cover it with their coats or whh 
flttns. 

When b&th artities wet* near enough to engaf i*, antl 
ite gelMMl^ littii given %he figani; the ttU ^i#foiiAd««K 
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with a horrid din and dreadfiil bellowfng. For the Par- 
thians do not excite their men to a61ion with corners and 
trumpets, but with certain hollow inftnimcnts, covered 
with leather, and furrounded with brafs bells which they 
beat continually. The found is deep and difroal, fome- 
thing between the howling of wild beads and the crafli. 
ing of thunder ; and it was from fage refiedtion they had 
adopted it, having bbfervcd, that of all the fenfes, that 
of hearing foonell diOurbs the mind, agitates the paflions^ 
and unhinges the under/landing. 

While the Romans were trembling at the horrid noife, 
the Parthians fuddenly uncovered their arms, and appear- 
ed like battalions of fire, with the gleam of their breaft- 
plates and their helmets of Margian fieel, poli(hed to the 
greateft perfeftion. Their cavalry too, completely armed 
in brafs and iteel, fhed^ luftre no le(s flriking. At the 
head of them appeared Surena, tall and well made ; but 
his feminine beauty did not promife fuch courage as he 
was pofleflfed off. For he was dreifed in the fa(bion of 
the Medes, with his face painted, and his hair curled 
and equally parted ; while the reft of the Parthians wore 
their hair in great diforder, like the Scythians, to make 
therafelves look more terrible. 

At firft, the barbarians intended to have charged with 
their pikes, and opened their way through the foremoft 
ranks ; but when they faw the depth of the Roman bat- 
talions, the clofenefs of their order, and the firmnefs of 
their /landing, they drew back, and, under the ap- 
pearance of breaking their ranks and difperfing, wheeled 
about and furrounded the Romans. At that inflant 
CraflTus ordered his archers and light infantry to begin 
the charge. But they had not gone far, before they 
were faluted with a fhowcr of arrows, which came witn 
fuch force, and did fo much execution, as drove them 
back upon the battalions. This was the beginning of 
diforder and confternation among the heavyarmed, 
when they beheld the force and ftrength of the arrows, 
againd which no armor was proof, and whofe keen- 
nefs nothing could refift. Th^j^Par thians now feparated^ 
and began to ^xercife their arfillery upon the Komana 
on all fides at a confiderable di (lance ; not needing to 
take any exa6t aim, by reafon of the clofenefs and depth 
of the iquare ia which their adverfaries were drawu 
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up. Their bows were large and Urong, yet capable ol 

bending till the arrows were drawn to the head ; the 
force they went with was confequently very great, and 
the wounds they gave mortal. 

The Romans were now in a dreadful fituation. If they 
flood ftill they were pierced through ; if they advanced, 
they could make no rcprifals, and yet were iure to meet 
their fate. For the Parthians (hoot as they fiy ; and this 
they do with dexterity inferior only to the Scythians. 
It is indeed an excellent expedient, becaufe' they lave 
themfelves by retiring, and by fitting all the while, 
eicape the difgrace of flight. 

While the Romans had any hopes that the Parthians 
would fpend all their arrows and quit the combat, or elfe 
advance hand to hand, they bore their dift'reffes with pa* 
tience. But as foon as it was perceived, that behind the 
eaemy, there was a number of camels loaded with arrows, 
I'rom whence the firft ranks, after they emptied their 
Quivers, were fopphed, CraiTUs feeing no en^ to his fuf* 
Krings, was greatly diftrefled. The ftep he to4k, was, 
to fend orders to his fon to get up with the enemy, and 
charge them, it poilibk, before he was ^uiie iurroutided; 
for it was principally againft him that one wii»g of the 
Parthian cavalry di reflet their efforts, in hopes of taking 
hint in the rear. Upon this the young i»an look thir-^ 
teen hundred horie, of which thole he had from Cas^ 
made a thoufand, five hundred archersy and eight cohorts 
of infantry which were next at hand, and wheeled abo»t, 
to come to the charge. However, the Parthians, whether 
it was that they were afraid to meetadetachmentthatcame 
againft them iaibch good order, which fome lay was the 
cafe; or whether they wanted to draw young Craflusas 
far as they poffibly could from his father, turned thetr 
backs and lied.* The young man cried out, They dure 
noi jiitnd usj and folioi^'ed at full fpeed. So did Cenfo- 
riiHis and Megabacchus jf the latter a nian noted for 

* It was their comreon method, not to ftaad a pitched battle with 
troops that were in any degree their match. In retreating and ad- 
vancing, as occafion .required, they knew the advantage they had in 
the {wiftneb of their horfes, loid in the excellence of their archers. 

f It is not eafy to £ay what the Roman name Megabacchus could 
be the corruption of. Xylander tells us he found in an old tranHa- 
tion Cnei^ Piancus. Probably th^t tranllator might ha!vc the aothor* 
ity of fome manufcript. 
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his flren^li itnd courage, and- the former a perfoncf fei>« 
ator»al dignity, and an excellent orator. Both were inti- 
mate friends of yonng CraflTus, andYiearly of his age. 

The cavalry kept on, and fiich was the alacrity and 
fpirit of hope with which the infantry were infpired, 
that they were not left behind } for they imagined they 
were on^y purfuing a conquered enemy, l But they had 
not gone far before they found how muchUhey were de- 
ceived. The pretended fugitives faced about, and many 
others joitting them, advanced to the encounter. The Ro» 
mans, upon this, made a Ihind, fuppoling the enemy 
would come to clofc quarters with them, becaufe their 
numbers were but fmall. The Farthians, however, only 
formed a line of their heavy armed cavalry oppolite their 
adverfaries, and then ordered their irregulars to gallop- 
round, and beat up the fand and duft in fuch a manner^ 
that the Romans could fcarce either fee or fpe^ for the 
clouds of it. Beddes, the latter were drawn up in ib fmall 
a compafs, and preffcd fo clofc upon each other, ihat they 
were^ a very fair mark for the enemy. Their death too 
was lingering. They rolled about in agonies of pain with 
the arrows (licking in them, and before they died, en* 
deavored to pull out the barbed points which were en- 
tangled within their veins and nnews ; an cflFort that 
fcrved only to enlarge their wounds, and add to their 
torture. 

Many died in this mi/erable manned, and thofe who 
furvivci y^ere not fit for a61ion. Whjpn Publins* de- 
fired them to attack the heavyarmed cavalry, they fliow* 
ed him their hands nailed to their fhields, and their feet 
faftencd to the ground, fo that they could neither fight 
nor fly. He therefore encouraged his cavalry, and ad- 
vanced with great vigor to the charge. But tlie difpute 
was by no means upon an equality, either in refpeft of 
attack or defence. For his men had only weak and 
ihort javelins to attempt the Parthian cuiriaffes, which were 
made either of raw hides or fteel j while the enemy *s 
ftrong pikes could eafily make an imprefiioR upon the 
naked or lightarmed Gauls. Thefe were the troops in 
which he placed his chief confidence, and indeed be 

♦ Youag CmiTus. 
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worked wooden with them. They Uid hold on the pikes 
of the barbarians, and grappling with them, pulled them 
from their horfes» and threw them on the ground, where 
they could fcarce ftir, by reafon of the weight of their 
armor. Many of them even quitted their own horfes, 
and getting under thofe of the Parthians, wounded them 
in the belly ; upon which the horfes, mad with pain, 
plunged and threw their riders, and treading them under 
ioot along with the enemy, at laft fell down dead upon 
both. What went hardeft againft the Gauls was heat 
and thurd, ior they had not been accuftomed to either. 
And they had loft moft of their horfes by advancing fu- 
rioufly asainft the enemy's pikes. 

They nad now no refource, but to retire to their in- 
fantry, and to carry off* youns CraiTus, who was much 
wounded. But happening to lee a hill of (and by the way, 
they retired to it ; and having placed their horfes in the 
• middle, they locked their (hields together all round, ini> 
agining that would prove the beft defence againd the bar- 
barians. It liappened, however, quite otherwife. While 
they were upon plain ground, the foremoft ranks afforded 
fome (belter to tnofe behind ; but upon an eminence, tEe^ 
unevennefs of the ground (bowed one above another, and 
thofe behind higher than thofe before, fo that there was 
no chance for any of them to efcape ; they fell promif- 
cuouAy, lamenting their inglorious fate, and the impoffi- 
bility of exerting themfelves to the laft. 

Young Cra(rus had with him too Greeks, named Hie- 
ronymus and Nichomachus, who had fettled in that 
country in the town of Carrae. Thefe advifed him to re- 
tire with them, aiul to make his efcape to Ifchnae, a city 
which had adopted the Roman interefis, and was at no 
great difbnce. But he anfwcred, ** There was no death, 
"however dreadful, the fear of which could make him 
** leave fo many brave men dying for his fake." At the 
fame time he deHred them to (ave themfelves, and then em- 
braced and difmiifed them. As his own hand was transfixed 
with an arrow, and he could not ufe it, he offered his fide 
to his armor bearer, and osdered him to ilrike the blow. 
Cenferinus is faid to have (Tied in the fame manner. As for 
Megabacchus, he defpatched himfelf with his own hand, 
and the other principal officers followed his example. 
The red fell by the Parthian pikes, after they had de. 
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ftvuM themfelves gallantly to the laft^ The enemy did 
not make above fire hundred prifoners. 

When they had cut off the head of young CralTus, they 
inarched with it to his father, whofe afairs were in this 
pofture. After he had ordered his f«n to charge the Par- 
thians, news was brought him that they fled with grest 
precipitation, and that the Roraans purfued them with 
equal vivacity. He perceived alfo, that on his (ide the 
enemy's operations were comparatively feeble ; for the 
greateft part of them were then gone after his fon. Here- 
upon he recovered his fpirits in fome degree, and dre^ 
his forces iyack to fome higher ground, expe6Ung every 
moment his ion's return from the puriuit. 

Publius had fent feveral meflengers to inform him of 
his danger ; but the firft had fallen in with the barbarians; 
and were cut in pieces ; and the laft having'^rcaped with 
great difficulty/, told him his fon was lod, it he had not 
large and immediate fuccors. Ccaflus was fo diilra^ted* 
by different paflipnsy that be>could not form any rational 
fcheme. On the one hand, he was afraid of facrificing 
the whole army, and on the other, anxious for the preibr- 
vation of his fon j butat lafl he refolved to march toiiis 
alii (lance. 

Mean time the enemy advanced with load (houts and 
iongs of vi^lory, which made them appear more terrible ; 
and all the drums bellowing again in the ears of the 
Romans, gave the notice of another engagement. The 
Pa rthians coming forward with the head of 'Publius upon 
a fpear, demanded in the moil contemptuous manner, 
w hether they knew the faoiily and parents of the young 
man. " For," faid they, "it is not poilible that fo brave 
** and gallant a youth fhould be the fon of CraflTut, 
** the greateft dafiard, and the ineaaeft wretdh in the 
** world." 

This fpe^acle broke the fpirits of the Romans -more 

&an all the calamities they had met with. Infteadof 

exciting them to revenge, as might have been expected, 

it produced a horror and tvemor which ran 'through the 

whole army. Neverthelefs, Craflus, on this melancholy 

^ccaiion, behaved with greater magnanimity than he had 

ever fliown before. He marched up and down the ranks, 

and cried, ** Romans^ this Igfsis mine. The fortunes and 

VoIm IIL Dp 
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** glory of Rome Itand fale and undimittifted ioymts 
** If you have any pity for roe, who are bereaired of the 
** befl of fons, ihow it in your refentment againft the 
** enemy. Put an end to their triumph ; avenge their 
« cruelty. Be not aftoniflied at this lofs ; they mttftal> 
^ ways have foraethin^ to fufFer, who Afpjre to great 
'* things. Lucullus did not pull down Tigranes, nor 
** Scipio AntiochuSy without fome ekpenfe of blood. 
** Our aoceftors loft a thoufand Aips before they reduced 
^* Sicily, and many great officers and generals in Italy ; 
** but no previous Icfs prevented their fubduing the oi^n- 
** qucrors. For it was not by her good fortune, but by 
*< the perfeverance an^ fortitude ^vith which ihe combated 
** adverfity, that Rome has rifen to her preient height of 
•• power." 

Cntflus, though he thus endeavored to animate his 
troops, did not find many to liften to him with pleafure. 
He was f enable their depreflion ftill continued, when he 
ordered them to iiout for the battle ; for their Amit tvas 
fceble, languid and unequal, while that of the barbarkss 
was bold and ftrong. When the attack began, the 
light armed cavalry t&ing the Romans in flank, galled 
them with their arrows ; while the heavy armed charging 
ihtm in front with their pikes, dfove them into a nar. 
row fpace. Some, in(!krd, to avoid a more painful 
death from the arrows, advanced with the refoiutitui of 
defpair, but did not do much execuH<m. Alt the advant- 
age they had was, that they were fpeedily defpa'tched by 
the large wounds they received from the broad heads of 
the enemy's ftrong pikes, which they puihed with fuch 
violence, that they often pierced through two naen at 
oaoe.* 

The fight contlmwd Ih this manner aH day ; and when 
the barbarians came to retire, they faid, ** They would 
•* give Crafiiis orte M^ght to bewail his ibh ; tf he did not 
*• in the mean time «onfi<ler better, ^nd rather choofe to 
" go and iorrender himfclf to Arfa^es, than be tarried.'* 
Then they fat down hear the Roman afmy, and puffed 
the night in great fatisia^foa, hoping to finiihthe afikir 
the next day* 

* There it hothifig «M4ireiib1« in this, for it is IVequetrtly done 
by the Tartars in the fame mode of lining at this day. 
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It was a melancholy and dreadful night to the Romans, 
They took no care to bury the dead, nor any notice of 
the wounded, many of which were expiring in great ago* 
nies. Every man had his own fate to deplore. That 
fate appeared inevitable, whether they remained where 
they were, or threw themfelvcs in the night into that 
boundlefs plain. They found a great objection too» 
agaiud retiring, in the wounded ; who would retard 
their flight, if they attempted to carry them off, and 
alarm the enemy with their cries, if they were left be* 
hind. 

As for CraflTus, though they believed him the caufe of 
all their miferies, they wanted him to make his appearance 
and fpeak to them. 3ut he had covered his head, chofea 
darknefs for his companion, and flretched himfelf upoA 
the ground. A fad example to the vulgar, of theinflabiU 
ity of fortune ; and to men of dcej^er thought, of the ef- 
fects of ra(hn«ffi and ill placed ambition. Not contented 
■^ith being the fir ft and greatefl among many millions of 
men, he had confidered himfelf in a mean lights becaufc 
there were two above him. 

O^Uvips, one of his lieutenants, and Ca/Ous, ebdeav* 
ored to raife him from tlie ground and confole him^ 
but fomid that he gave himfelf entirely up to defpair. 
They, rh£n, by their own authority fummoned the cen* 
lurioDS and other officers to a council of war, in which it 
was refplved that they fbould retire. Accordingly they 
began to do (6 without fognd of trumpet, and iilently 
enough at firfl. But when the fick and wounded pcr- 
Cf ived that they were going to be deferted, their doleful 
cries and lamentations filled the whole army with confu- 
fion and diforder. Still greater terrorfeized them as they 
proceeded, the foremoft troops imagining that thofe behind 
were enemies. They often miiTcd their way, often flopped 
le put themfelves in fome order, or to take forae ot the 
Wounded off the beads of burden, knd put others on. 
By thefe things they iofl a great deal of time ; infomuch 
that Ignatius only, who made the beft of his way with 
three hundred borfe, arrived at Carrae about midnight. 
He ialuted the guards in Latin, and when he perceived 
they keard him^ he bid tliem go and tell Coponius who 
commanded there* that CrafTus had fought a great battle 
With the Parthians. Then, without ea^plaining himfelf 
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farther, of acqii^nting them who he was, he made oS 
as faff as poffible to Zeugma ; by which means he faved 
hirofelf and his troop ; but at the fame time^ was much 
blamed for deferring his genera!. 

However, Cralfus found his advantage in the hint|^iv«ii 
fo Coponius. That officer conHdering that the hurry and 
oonfufion with which the menage wa:^ delivered, betoken- 
ed no good, ordered his men to arm ; and as foon as he 
was apprifcd that CrafTiis was marching that way, he 
went out to meet him, and condik6led his arm^ into the 
town. 

Though the Parlhians in the night perceived the flight 
of the Romans, they did not purme them ; but at break 
of day they fell upon thofe that were left in the camp, and 
defpatchea tliem, to the number of four thoufand. The 
cavalry alfo picked up many others who were ftraggling 
upon the plain. One of the Romaa ofBcers, named Var- 
guntinus, had wandered in the night from the main body 
with four cohorts, was found next morning polled upon 
a hill. The barbarians furrounded their little corps, and 
killed them all, except twenty men. Thefc made their 
way through the enemy fword in hand, who let them pafs, 
^nd they arrived fafe at Carrx. 

A rumour was now brought to Surena, that Craflus, 
with the beft of his officers and troops had efcaped, and 
tliat thofe who had retired into Carrae, were only a mixed 
xnultitudc not worth his notice. He was afraid, there- 
fore, that he had loft the fruits of his vidtory, but not 
being abfolutely certain, he wanted better information, 
in order to determine whether he fhould beliege Garrae, o» 
purfue Cr^flTus, wherever he might have fled. For this 
purpofe he defpatched an interpreter to the walls, who 
was to call Craflus, or CaflTius in Latin, and tell them 
that Surena demanded a conference. As foon as the 
bufinefs of the interpreter was made known to CralTus, he 
accepted the propofal. And not long after, certain 
Arabians arrived from the fame quarter, who knew Craf- 
fus and Caflius well, having been in the Roman camp 
before the battle. Thefe feeing Caflius upon the walls, 
told him, « Surena was ready to conclude a piece with 
" them, on condition ihey would be upon terms of 
** friendftiip with the king his mafter, and give up Me- 
«< fopotamia ; for he thought this more advaDtageous to 
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*<b(H9i, than coming to extremities.'* Caflius embraced 
the overture, and demanded that the thue and place 
might be fixed for an interview between Surena and 
Cra;flr«6 ; which the Arabians undertook for, and then 
rode off. 

Surena, delighted to find that the Romans were in a 
place where they might be beHeged, led hisParthians 
againft them the next day. Thefe barbarians treated 
them with great infolence, and told them, if they wanted 
either peace or truce, they might deliver up CraflTus and 
Caflius bound. The Romans, greatly afHi^ted at finding 
themfelves fo impofed upon, told Craflus, he muflgive up 
his diftant and vain hopes of fuccor from the Armenians^ 
and refolve upon flight. This refolution ought to have 
been concealed from all the mhabitants of Carrae till 
the moment it was put in execution. But Craflbs re* 
vealed it to Andromacus, one of the moft perfidious 
amongft them, whom he alfo chofe for his guide. Prom 
this traitor the Parthians learned every flep that was 
taken. 

As it was not their cuftcm, nor confequently very 
practicable for them to fight in the night, and it was in th^ 
night that Crafius marched out, Andromachos contriv- 
ed that they might not be far behind. With this view 
he artfully led the Romans foraetimes one way, fome- 
times another, and at lafl entangled them among deep 
marflies and ditches, where it was difficult to get either 
forward or backward. There were feveral who conjec- 
tured from this Shifting and turning, that Andromachua 
had forae ill di^fign, and therefore refufed to follow him 
any farther. As for Caflius, he returned to Carre ; and 
when his guides, who were Arabians, advifed him to 
wait till the moon had pafled the Scorpion, he anfwered^ 
** I am more afraid of the Sagittary."* Then making 
the beft: of his wi^, he got into Aflyria with five hun- 
dred horfe. Others finding faithful guides, reached the 
mountains of Sinnaca, and were perfe£liy fecure, before 
it was light. Thefe, about five thoufand in number, were 
under the condu^ of O^Uvius> a man of great merit and 
honor. 

^ Alludia^ to the P^nihiin arcfacis, 
3 Dda 
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Mean time day overtook Crafliis, while through the 
treachery of Anaromachusy he was wandering in bogs 
and other impradlicable ground. He had with hin» only 
four cohorts of infantry, a very fmall number of horfe, 
and fiveliflors. At length he regained the road with much 
labor and difficulty ; but by this time theenen^ was com- 
ing up. He was not above twelve furlongs behind 
the corps under 0£lavius. However, as he couid not 
join him, all he could do was, to retire to a hill, not fo 
fecure againfl cavalry as Sinnaca, but fituated under thofe 
mountains^ and conneded with them by a long ridge 
which ran througli the plain. O^avius, therefore, cDuld 
fbe the danger CraflTus was in, and he immediately ran 
down with a fmall band to his afltflance. Upon, this, 
the reft reproaching themfelves for flaying behind, de- 
fcended from the heights, and foiling upon the Parthians, 
drove them from the hill. Then they tookCralUis in the 
nidft of them, and fencing him with their (hields, boldly 
declared that no Parthian arrow fhould touch their gen* 
cral, while any of them were left alive. 

Surena now perceived that the Parthians were lefs vig- 
orous in their attacks, and that if night came en, and 
the Romans gained the mountains, they would be entirely 
out of his reach, formed a ftratagem to get Craflfus inta 
his hands. He diAnifled fome of his> priibnerSr after they 
had heard the converfation of the Parthian foldiers, whe 
had been inftru^ed to iay, th^t the king did not want 
perpetual war with the Romans, but had rather renew 
the friendship and alliance by his generous treatment of 
CraflTus. After this manoeuvre, the barbarians withdrew 
from the combat, and Surena, with a few of his princi- 
pal officers, advancing gently to the hiU where he un . 
flrung his bow^ and onering his hand, invited CraOTus to 
an agreement. He faid, *« the king had hitherto, con- 
*< trary to his inclinations, given proofs of his power, 
** but now he would with pleafure fliow his moderation 
•* and clemency, in coming to 'terms with the Romans, 
•* and fuffering them to depart in peace.** 

The troops received this propofal of Stirena with joy. 
But CraflTus, whofe errors had all been owing to the Par- 
thian treachery and deceit, and thought this fudden change 
in tlieir behavior a very fufpicious circumftance, did 
iiot accept the overture, but ftood deliberating. Hej:e- 
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upon the fotdiers nufed a great outcry, and bade him gts 
down. Then they proceeded to infults and reproaches; 
telling hlniy ** He was very willing to expofe them to the 
** weapons of the Parthians, but did not dare to meet 
** them himfelf, when they had laid down their arms^ 
•* and wanted only a friendly conference. 

At firft he had recourfe to entreaties, and rejprefentcd 

that if they would but hold out the remainder of the day,' 

they might in the night gain the mountains and rocks 

which would be inaccefTible to cavalry. At the fame time 

be pointed to the way, and begged of them not to forego 

the hopes of (afety when they had it fo near. But when 

he found they received his addrefs with anger, and clafh* 

ing their arms in a menacing manner, he was terrified, 

and began to go ; only turning round a moment to fpealc 

thcfe few words : " You, Ck:l:avius, and you Petronius, 

** and all you Roman officers that are prefent, are wit- 

** neflfcs of the neceflity I am under to take this ftep, and 

** confcious of the diihonor and violence I fuffer. But, 

** when you are fafe, pray tell the world that I was de- 

** ceived by the enemy, and not that I was abandoned by 

*^ my countrymen." 

However, 06taviMs and Petronius would not flay be- 
hind ; they defcended the hill with him. His li^tors too 
would have followed, but he fent them back. The fir(t 
perfons that met him, on the part of the barbarians, were 
two Greeks of the half breed. They difmounted and 
made CrafTus a low reverence, and addrelTing him in 
Greek, defired he would fend fome of his people to fee 
that Surena and his company came unarmed and without 
any weapons concealed about them. CrafTus anfwered, 
** That if his life had been of any account with him, he 
** fhould not have trufled hirafelf in their hands." Ne-. 
Terthelefs, he fent two brothers of the name of Rofcius 
before him, to inquire upon what footing, and how maity 
of each fide were to meet. Surena detained thofe meu 
fengers, and advanced in perfon with his principal officers 
on horfeback. «*What is this," faid he, «* I behold K 
** A Roman general on foot, when we are on horfe- 
•* back V* Then he ordered a horfe to be brought for 
him. But CrafTus anfwered. There' was no error on 
** either fide, fince each came to treat after the manner 
"ofhis country," "Then^" faid Sarena, from, tkisf. 
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**'iiioaMiit tiere (ball be peace and air alUance bet w e e n 
'* Orodes and the Ramans ; but the treaty muft be figned 
^ upon the banks of the Euphrates ; for you Remans 
^ remember your agreements yery ill." Then he offered 
bim his haad ? And when Craflus would have fent for a 
horfe, he teld him, " There was bo need ; the king 
would fupply him with oyw." At the fame timea horfe 
was brought with furniture of gold, and the equerries 
having mounted CraflTus, began to drive him forward. 
0£tavius then laid hold on the bridle $ in which he was 
followed by Petronius, a legionary tribune. Afterwards 
the reft of the Romans who attended, endeavored to 
Hop the horfe, and to draw off thofe who preiTed upon 
Craffus on each fide. A fcuffle and tumult enfued, which 
ended ia blows. Thereupon 06lavius drew his fword, and 
killed one of the Parthian grooms ; and another coming 
behind 06tavius, defpatch^ him. Petronius, who had 
no arms to defend him, received a (Iroke on his breall- 
pkte, but leaped from his horfe unwounded. Craffus was 
Killed by a Parthian named Pemaxaethres ;.* though 
ibroe (ay, another defpatched him, and Pomaxaethres cut 
offhis head and right hand. Indeed, all thefeck-cum* 
/dances muft be rather from conje£lurc than knowledp^e. 
For part of thofe who attended, were flain in attempting 
to defend Craffus, and the reft had nm up the hill on the 
6rft alarm. 

After this, the Parthians went and addreflfed themfelves 
to the tfoops at the top. They told them, Craffus had 
met with the reward his injuftice deferved ; bat, as for 
them, Surena defired they would come down baldly, for 
they had nothing to fear. Upon this promife feme went 
down and furrendered themfeives. Others attempted to 
get off in the night ; but very few of thofe efcaped. The 
reft were hunted by the Arabians, and either taken or put 
to the fword. It is faid, that in all there were twenty 
thoufand killed, and ten thoufand made prifoners* 

Surena fent the head and hand to Orodes in- Armeaia ; 
potwithftanding which he ordered bis meffcngers to |ive 
it out at Seleucta, that be was bringing Craffus ahve. 
Ptnrfuant to this reporti he prepansd a kind of mock 

* Appi«n calls him MaftclbKt, wA ia fono cepiss of Platardi 
1m is csUcd AxsthMs, 
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|ir«ceiion, which, by way of ridicule, he called triumph. 
Caius Pacianus, who of all the prifoners, mo(i refembled 
CrafTus, wasdreflfed in a rich robe in the Parthian fafhion, 
and inftruAed to anfwer to the name of CraHiis and title 
of general. Thus accoutred, h« marched on horfeback at 
the head of the Romans. Before him marched the trurn* 
pets and lidtors, mounted upon camels. Upon the rods 
were fufpended empty purfes, and on the axes, heads 
of the Romans newly cut off. Behind came the Selucian 
courtezans with mufic, tinging fcurrilousand farcical fongs 
upon the effeminacy and cowardice of Craffus. 

Thefe things were to amu(e the populace. But after 
the farce was over, Surena affembled the fenate of Se-' 
leucia, and produced theobfcene books of Ariftidescalled 
Mihjiacs, Nor was this a groundlefs invention to blacken 
the Romans. For the lK>oks being really found in the 
baggage of Ruftius,* gave Surena an excellent oppor- 
tunity to fay many fharp and fatirical things of the Ro- 
xnaas, who, even in the time of war, could not refraia 
from fuch libidinous anions and abominable books. 

This fccne put the Seleucians in mind of the wife re^ 
mark of Mfoip, They faw Surena had put the Milefiau 
obfcenities in the forepart of the wallet, and behind they ^ 
beheld a Parthian fybaris,t with a long train of carriages 
full of harlots; infomuch that his army refembled the 
ierpents called fcytalte. Fierce and formidable in its 
head, it prefented nothing but pikes, artillery, and war- 
horfes ; while the tail ridiculoufly enough exhibited prof-^ 
titutes, muHcal inftruments, and nights fpent in fmging 
and riot with thofe women. Ruflius undoubtedly was to 
blame, but it was an impudent thing in the Parthians to 
cenfure the M/7<A«fx, when many of the Arfacid» who 
filled the throne^ were fons of Mileiian or Ionian cour- 
tezans. 

During thefe tranfa^tions, Orodes was reconciled to 
Artavafdes the Armenian, and had agreed to a marriage 
between that prince's filler and his fon Pacorus. On this 
occafion they freely went to each others entertainments, 
in which many of the Greek tragedies were prefented. 

* One of the Bodleian oianufcripts has it Rofclus. , ' 
+ Sybaris was a towa io I*u«aaia, ^ous for iU luxury aa4 
c#cmiaacy. 
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For Orodes was not ^inverfcd ia the Grecian literatiire ] 

and Artavafdes I^ writteii tragedies hirofelf, as well as 
orations aod hiftories, fome of which are dill extant. In 
ooe of thefc entertaiiuneots, while they were yet at table, 
the head of CraflTus was brought to the door. Jafoa, a 
tragedian of the city of Tralles, was rehearflng the 
BacchsB of Euripides* and in the tragical adventures of 
Pentheus and Agave. All tlie company were ezprefiing 
their admiration of the pieces, when Sillaces entering the 
apartment, proftrated himfelf before the king, an<i laid 
the head of Crafllisat his feet. The Parthians weicamed it 
with acclamations of joy, and the attendants, by the king's 
order, placed Sillaces at tlie table. Hereupon* Jafon 
me one of the a^rs the lubit of Peptheiis, if> ythich 
ae had appeared, and putting on that of Agave, with 
the frantic air and all the enthu/iafm of a Bacchanal, 
fung that part, where Agave prefents the head of Pen- 
theus upoR her thyrfuSf fancying it tp be that of a young 



Well are our toils repay'd : Oa yonder aw wn tain 
lye picrc'd the lordly bvage. 

Finding the company extrejpely ddighted, he we9t 
on-— 

The Chorus z^i " Who gave the glorious blow ?*» 
Agavg anfwers, «« Mine, mine is the prize." 

Pomaxaethres, who was fitting at the table, upon hearing 
this, ftarted up, and would have taken the head from 
Jafon, inlifting that that part belonged to him and not 
to the allor. The king, highly diverted, made Pomaxa- 
thres the prefents ufual on fuch occafions, and rew^arded 
Jafon with a talent. The expedition of Craflus was a real 
tragedy, and fuch was the ejeodium,* or farce after it. 

However, the Divine Juftice punifhed Orodes for his 
cruelty, and Surena for his perjury. Orodes, envying the 
glory Surena had acquired, put him to death foon after. 

•Exodium, in its original fcnfc, fignified the unraveljing of the 
plot, the cataftrophe of a tragedy ; and it retained that fcnfe among 
the Greeks, But when the Romans began to aft their light fatihcal 
pieces (of which they had always been very fond) after their trage- 
dies, they applied the term to thofe pieces. 
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And that prhtce, Iiaving loft his fon P^conis in « battle 
with the Roiiians, fell into a languiihing diforder, which 
turned to a dropfy. Hi^ fecond fon, Phraates, took the 
opportunity to give him aconite. But finding the poifon 
worked only upon the watery humor, and was carrying 
off the difeafe with it, he took a ihorter method, and 
Wrangled him with his own hands.* 



NICIAS AND CRASSUS, 

COMPARED. 

v^NE of the firft things that occurs in this comprifOn, 
is, that Nicias gained his weahh in a lefs exceptionahle 
manner than Crafliis, The working of mines, indeed, 
does not feem very fuitable to a man of Nicias's character, 
wher6 the perfons employed are commonly malefactors 

♦ 'fherc have been inare execrable ^harafters, but there ts not, 
fierfaips, in die hiftory of mankind, one more contemptible than 
tfcat of Cniffus. His ruling paflTion was tAie moft fordid luft of 
wealth, and the -whale of his conduft, political, popular aAd mi- 
litary, wM fttbfenrient t« this. If atatiy time he gave into public 
munificence, it was with htm bo more than a fpecies of commerce. 
By thus treating the people, he was laying^ut his money in the 
purchafe of provinces. Wlicn Syria fell to his lot, the trtnfports 
he difcovered fprung not from the great ambition of carrying the 
Roman eagles over the eaft : They were nothing mere than the joy 
of a mifer when he ftumbles upon a hidden treafuie. Dazzled 
"with the profpeft of barbarian gold, he grafpe;! with eagemefs a 
•ommmid for which he had no adequate capacity. We find him em- 
bamffed by the flighted difficulties in his military operations, and 
when hisobftinacy would permit him, taking his meafures from the 
advice of his Ututenaiits. We look with indignation on the Roman 
f^uadrona ftteiding, by his difpofition», ts a mark for the Parthian 
SRibers^ and imsBp^le of s£liag either on the offenfive or the defen<» 
five. The Romans could not be igaorant of die Pairthisn Aethod 
of attackifig and retreatinj;, when they hsd before fpent fo much 
time in Armenia. The fame of their cavalry covld not be unknown 
in a country where it was fo much dreaded. It was, theiefoFe, ^e 
^rft bufinefs of the Roman general to avoid tbofe cauntftsa which 
'night give them any advantage in the equeftf ian a^iop^ But die 
hot (cent of eafletn treafure made him a dupe even to the policy of 
the barbaiians ; and to arrive at this the oeaxeft way, he {scrifictd 
the Uvts of thkty thoUfSnd Romans, 
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or barbananSy fome of which woric in fetters, till tht 
damps and unwholefome ^ir put an end to their being. — 
But It was comparatively an honorable purfuity when put 
in parallel with getting an eftate by the cenfifcations of 
Sylfa, or by buying houfes 'in the midft of fires. Yet 
Craflfus dealt as openly in thefe things as he did in -agri, 
culture and ufury. As to the other matters which he was 
cenfured for, and which he denied, namely/ his making 
money of his vote in the fenate, Ws extorting it from the 
allies, his overreaching lilly women by flattery, and hi« 
undertaking the defence of ill men; nothing fike thefc 
things was ever imputed by Slander herfelf to Nictas. As 
to his wafting his money upon thofe who made a trade of 
impeachments, to prevent their doing him any harm, it 
was a circumftance which cxpofed him to ridicule ; and 
unworthy perhaps, of the charafters of Pericles and Arif- 
tides ; but neceflTary for him, who had a timidity in his na- 
ture. It was a thing which Lycurgus, the orator, af- 
terwards madea merit of to the people ; when cenfured for 
having bought off one of thefe trading informers, " I re- 
•• joice," faid he, " that after being fo long employed in 
«< the adminidration, I am difcovered to have given 
•* money, and not taken it.** 

As to their expenfes, Nicias appears to have been more 
public Ipirited in his. His offerings to the gods, and the 
games and tragedies with which he entertained the peo- 
ple, werefo many proofs of noble and generous fen timents. 
It is true, all that Nicias laid out in this manner, and, in- 
deed his whole eftate amounted only to a fraall part of 
what Craflus expended at once, in entertaining fo many 
myriads of men, and fupplying them with bread after- 
wards. But it would be very ftrange to me, if there fliould 
be any one who does not perceive that this vice is nothing 
but an inequality and inconfiftencywofcha rafter ; particu- 
larly when he fees men laying out that money in an hon- 
orable manner, which they have got dlftionarably. So 
much with regard to their riches. 

If we confider their behavior in the adminiftration, 
we ftiall not find in Nicias any inftance qf cunning, in- 
juftice, violence, or effrontery. On the contrary, he fuf- 
fered Alcibiades to impofe upon him, and he was modefl 
or rather timid in his s^plicattons to the people. Where- 
as Craffus, in turning from his friends to his enemies, and 
back again, if his intercft required it, is juftly accufed of 
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^n illiberal duplicity. Nor could he deny that he ufed 
violence to attain the confulHiip, when he hired ruffians 
to lay their hands upon Cato and Domitius. In the af- 
fembly that was held for the allotment of the provinces, 
many were wounded, and four citizens killed. Nay, Craf. 
fus himfelf (Iruck a fenator, named Lucius Annalius, who 
oppofed his mealures, upon the face with his fiii (a cir- 
cumftance which efcaped vu in his life) and drove him 
out of the /or»m, covered with bloods 

But if CralTus was too violent and tyrannical in his prow 
ceedings, Nicias was as much too timid. His poltroonery 
and mean fubmilTion to the mod abandoned perfons in the 
Hate, deferves the greated: reproach. Befides, CraiTus 
ihowed fome magnanimity and dignity of fentiment, in 
contending, not with fuch wretches as Cleon and Hyper<- 
bolus, but with the glory of Caefar, and the threetriumphs 
of Pompey. In fatt, he maintained the difputc well with 
them for power, and in the high honor of the cenfor^ 
fhip he was even beyond Pompey. For he who wants to 
fland at the helm, (hould not conHder what may expofe 
him to envy, but what is great and glorious, and may, by 
its ludre, force envy to fpeak behind. But if fecurity and 
repofe are to be confulted above all things, if you an 
afraid of Alcibiades upon the roftrum^ of the Lacedsemow 
nians at Pylos, and of Perdiccas in Thrace, then furely, 
Nicias, Athens is wide enough to afford you a corner to 
retire to, where you may weave yourfelf the foft crown of 
tranquillity, as fome of the philofophers exprefsit. The 
love Nicias had for peace, was indeed, a divine attach* 
ment, and his endeavors, during his whole adminiftra- 
tion, to put an end to the war, were worthy o( the Gre- 
cian humanity. This alone places him in fo honorable a 
light, that CrafTus could not have been compared with 
him, though he had made the Cafpian Sea or the In- 
dian Ocean the boundary of the Roman empire. 

Neverthelefs, in a cemmonwealtl) which retains any 
fentiraents of virtue, he who has the lead, (hould not give 
place, fora moment, to perfons of no principle ; he ihould 
intrud no charge with thofe who want capacity, nor place 
any confidence in thofe who want honor. And Nicias cer« 
tainly did this in raifing Cleon to the command of the 
army, a man who had nothing to recommend him. but 
Vol. III. £ e 
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hit iinpudence and his bawling in the roftrufq. Ott the 
•ther handy I do not commend Craflus f<>r adyaBcing to 
a6tion» in the wax with Spartacus, with mor« «:itpedition 
than prudence ; though his ambition had this exc^^9that 
he was afraid Pompey would oorae and fnatch his laurels 
from him, 9S Mummius had done from Metellus at Co- 
^nth* But the condu6l of Nicias was very abfurd and 
tncanfpirited.* H« would not give up to his enemy tiie 
honor and truft of commander in chiefy while he could 
cjeccute that charge with eaie, and bad good ho^es of 
J'uccefs ; but as foon as he faw it attended with great 
danger, he was willing tofecure himfelf, though he ex- 
aiofed the public by it. I^was not thus Themifiixcles be- 
haved in the Periiaa war. To prevent the advancement 
of a man to the command^ who had neither capacity nor 
.principle, which he knew mull have been the ruin of his 
country, he prevailed with him, by a fum of money, to 
give up his pretentions. And Qato ilood for the tribune- 
%ip, when ne faw it woiild involve him in. the greated 
trouble and danger. On the contrary, Nicias was willing 
enpii^h to be general, when he had only to go againd 
Minoa, Cytheca, br the poor Melians ; but if there was 
Qccafion to fight with the Lacedaemonians, he put off* his 
armor, and intruded the fhips, the men, the warlii^ 
llores, in ftiort the entire direiiion of a war which re- 
quired the Diod coflfuofnuate prudence and experience, to 
the ignorance and ra^hnefs of Cleon, in which he was 
not only unjuft to himfelf and his own honp^, but to the 
^welfare and fafety of his country. This made the Athen- 
ians fend him afterwards, contrary to his inclination, 
■^ainfi Syracufe. They thought it was not aoonvi^ion of 
:tbe in^obability of fuccef§,but a regard to his own eafe, 
.Bad a want of fpirit, which made him willing totdq^rive 
them of the conqued of Sicily. 

There. is, however, this great proof of his integrity, 
4diat though he was perpetually againfl war, and always 
ideclined the command, yet they failed not to appoint 
him to it as the abieft and beil general they had. fiut 
CraiRxs, though he was for ever aiming at fucha charge, 
•never gained one, except in the war with the gjadiafors ; 
-and ;that only becaufe Pompey, Metellus, and iboth the 

^ The fenfe requires that we fhduld read itkKity nat^fuvr. 
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Lucu)lu&*8 were abfent. This is tffie more remarkable, 
becatife Craffius was arrived at a high degree of aiuhoriry. 
and power. But, it feems, his bed friends thought him 
(as the comic poet exprefles it) 

In all trades {kill'd except the trade of war. 

However, this knowledge of his talents availed the Ro^ 
hians but little ;' hts ambition never let them refl, till they 
adigned him a provitice. The Athenians employed Ni« 
cias againfl his inclination ; and it was againft the incH« 
nation of the Romans, that Crtaflus led tliem out. Crafius 
involved his country in misfortunes ; but the misfortuncn 
of Nicias were owing to his country. 

Neverthelefs, in this refpeil, it is eafier to comraeod 
NiciaSy than to blame CraflUa. The capacity aod ikiil 0/ 
the former, as a general, kept him from being drawn away 
with the vain hopes of his countrymen, and lie declared 
from the firft that Sicily could not be conquered : The latter 
called out the Romans to the Parthian war, as an eafy unw 
dertaki ng. I n this he found hif»felf (hdly deceived ; yet hiB 
aim was great. While Csefar was fubduing the Weft, the 
Gauls, the Germans and Britain, he attempted to penetrate 
to the Indian Ocean on the JBatt, and toconquer all Aiia ; 
things which Pompey and Lucullns would h^veeS4^ed, if 
they had been able* 6ut though they were both engaged in 
the fame defigns, and made the: fame attempts with Craflus, 
their eharaflers flood unimpeached, bot^as to moderation 
and probity. If CrafKis was oppofed by one of the tri« 
bun^ in bis Parthian expedition^ Fompiey was oppefed by 
the fenat6| when he got A-fia for his prov?ince» And whea 
CmCaec had routed three hundred th^uiand Germans, 
Cato voted that he (hould be given up to that injured 
people, to atone for the vidadon of the peace. But the 
Romaa people, paying no regard to Cato, ordi^red a 
thankfgiving to the gods^ for fifteen days, and thought 
themfelves happy in the advantage gained. In what rap* 
tures then would they have been, and for how many 
days would they have offered facrifices, if Craflus could 
have fent them an account from Babylon, that he was 
victorious ; and if he had proceeded from thence through 
Media, Perfia, Hyrcania, Sufa and Ba6tria, and reduced 
them to the form of Roman provinces. For, according 
to Euripides, if judice lauQ, be violated, and men can 
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BOW fit down quiet and contented with their prefent pof^ 
fciGons, it fhoiild not be for taking the fmall town of Scan, 
dia, or razing fuch a caille as Mende ; nor yet for going 
in chafe of the fugitive iEginctac, who, like birds, have 
retired to another country : The price of injuftice ihpuld 
be high ; fo facred a thing as right fiiould not be invaded 
for a trifling confideration, for that would be treating it 
with contempt indeed. In fact, they who commend 
Alexander's expedition, and decry that of CraflTus, judge 
«f actions only by the event. 

As to their military performances, feveral of Nicias's 
are very confiderable. He gained many battles, and was 
very near taking Syracufe. Nor were all his mifcarriages 
fo many errors j btit they were to be imputed partly to 
his ill health, and partly to the envy of his countrymen at 
home. On the other hand, CrafTus committed fo many 
errors, that Fortune had no opportunity to fliow him any 
favor ; wherefore we need not io much wonder that the 
Parthian power got the better of his incapacity, as that 
his incapacity prevailed over the good fortune of Rome. 

As one of them paid the greateft attention to divina- 
tion, and the other entirely difregarded it, and yet both 
perilhed alike, it is hard to fay whether the obfervation 
of omens is a falutary thing or not. Neverthelefs, to err 
on the fide of religion, out of regard to ancient and re- 
ceived opinions, is a more pardonable thing than to err 
through^ftinacy and prefumption. 

CraflTus, however, was not fo reproachable in his exit. 
He did not furrender himfelf, or fubmitto be bound, nor 
was he deluded with vain hopes ; but in yielding to the 
jnftancesof his friends, he met nis fate, and fell a victim to 
the perfidy and injuftice of the barbarians. Whereas Ni- 
cias, from a mean and unmanly fondnefs for life, put 
himfelf in the enemy's hands, by which means he came 
to a bafer and more difbonorable ei\d. 
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T IS not at ali ftftomihing that Fevtuiie, in the variety 
cf her motions throtig^h a eotirfe of numberlefa^ages, hap- 
pens often to hit ubon the fame pointy and to produce 
events perf^6tty (hnilar. For, if the number of evcDSr h* 
infinite, Fottune may eafily furniih herfirif' with parallela 
in fuch abundance of ttiatt«r : If their mMViAseF be limit, 
ed^ there tnuft neoeiCirny be a return of the iame occur*, 
rences, when the vt^hole is run through. 

Some there are who take a pleafure in coile^ing thoib 
accidents and adventutes they have tnet with in hiftory of 
converfationy which have fifch a chara^teriftical hkenefo^ 
as' to appear tlie effe^s* of reafon and foreHght. For ex* 
annptey there were (wo eminent perfons of the name of 
Attis ;* the one a Syrian, the otner an Arcadian, who 
ivere both killed by a boar. There wei« two A^teons^ 
one of which was torn in pieced by hisdogsi and the other 
by hJ's lovers* f Of the two Scipios, oiw conqjoered C*n- 
rha^, and the other demoliihed it. Troy waa taken 
three times ; the firft trme by Herculesiy on account of 
laomeden's horfes ; the A^ond time by Agamemnon>. 
through means of the wooden^ horfe } % ^^^ third by Cha^ 
ridemus, a horfe happening to ftand in the way, and hiiw 
dering the Trojans from fliotti<ng the gates fo quickly as 

* VinhtAa»i in W Aehaks^ meiiiioiift one Atcts or Attss^ the fon- 
Of CAlmis the PhryguM,v»ho Introduced theworflnp oi thexBother of 
the gods aMong>the Lydiani. Ho .was himldf ander a natural ine». 
|»aaicy of havii^g fthrldfen ^and thereforeihe tn'tgiht pofBbly be the firll 
-wiko propolied thai all the prieftsof that goddefs (Hould w euauchn. 
^aufamasiadd^vthat J)»piter, di{pleafed at hisbeiag fo great a favorite 
with heir, ienta boar, which ravaged the fields, and flew Attis, ^s 
well as many of the lydians. We know nothing of any other Attb. 

f Adeon, the fon of Arifteaeus, was torn in pieces hy his own 
dogst and A£^«n, ihe Ion of MeliiTus, by the Bacchiadae; See the 
Scboliaft upon JpoUonius^ Book iv. 

^ Thefe are all wooden inftaoces of events, being under t£e 
guidance of an intelligent being. Nay,tbeie are fttcb|iueriUtt^ as- 
Timaeus himfelf fcarce ever gavie into. 
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they fliould have done. There are two cities that bear 
the names of themoft odoriferous plants, los* and Smyrna, 
y'tolet and Myrrb, and Homer is (aid to have been born in 
the one, and to have died in the other. To thefe indances 
we may add, that fome of the generals who have been the 
greateft warriors, and have exerted their capacity for lira* 
tagem in the mo(l fuccefsful manner* have had but one 
eye ; I mean Philip, Antigonus, Hannibal, and Sertorius, 
whdfe life we are now going to write. A man whofe 
cendu^i with refpetl to women, was preferable to that of 
Philip, who was more faithful to his friends than Anii- 

fonus, and more humane to his enemies than Hannibal ; 
ut,-though he was inferior to none of them in capacity, 
he fell (hort of them all in fuccefs. Fortune, indeed, was 
ever more cruel to him than his moft inveterate and 
avowed enemies ; yet he (howed himfelf a match for Me- 
tellus in experience, forPompey in noble daring, for Sylla 
in his vicloriesy nay, for the whole Roman people in pow- 
er ; and was all the while an exile and a fojourner among 
barbarians. 

The Grecian general who» we. think, rood refembles 
him, is Eumenes of Cardia.f Both of them excelled in 
point of generallhip ; in the art of firatagem, as well 
as courage. Both were bani(hed their own countries, and 
commanded armies in others. And both had to contend 
with Fortune, who perfecuted i\kcm (o violently, that at 
lad they were aiTalTinated through the treachery of thofe 
very peribns whom they had often led to victory. 

C^aintus Sertorius was of a refpe6table family in the 
town of Nurfia, and country of the Sabines. Having loft 
his father when a child, he had a liberal education given 
him by his mother, whom on that account he always loved 

Pith the greated tendernefs. Her name was Rhea. He 
was fuiliciently qualified to fpeak in a court of judice ; and 
by his abilities that way gained fome intered, when but a 
youth, in Rome itfelf. But his greater talents for the 
camp, and his fuccefs as a foldier, turned his ambition into 
that channel. 

* Some fuppofe Tos to have been an ifland rather than a town. 
But if it vras an ifland, theie might be a town in it of the famcDtme, 
which was often the cafe in the Greek, iflands. 

t la the Thraci^D Cherfonefus. 
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He made his firfl: campaign under Caepio,* when the 
Cimbri and Teutones broke into Gaul. The Romans 
fought a battle, in which their behavior was but indif- 
ferent, and they were put to the rout. Oh this occafion 
Sertorius loft his >iorfe, and received many wounds him- 
felf, yet he fwam the river Rhone, armed as he was with 
his breaftplate and ihield, in fpiteof the violence of the 
torrent. Such was his ftrength of body, and fo much had 
he improved that ftrength by cxercife. 

The fame enemy came on a fecond time, with fuch pro- 
digious numbers, and fuch dreadful menaces, that it was 
difficult to prevail with a Roman to keep his pofi, or to 
obey his general. Marius had then the conunand, and 
Sertorius offered nis fervice to go as a fpy, and bring him 
an account of the enemy. For this purpofe, he took a 
GauliAi habit, and having learned as much of the language 
as might fuffice for common addrefs, he mingled with the 
barbarians. When he had feen and heard enough to let 
him into the meafures they were taking, he returned to 
Marius, who honored him with the eflabliflied rewards of 
valor ; and, during that whole war, he gave fuch proofs 
of his courage and capacity, as raifed him to diftin^lion, 
and perfe^ly gained him the confidence of his genera). 

After the war with the Cimbri and Teutones, he was 
fent as a legionary tribune, under Didius, into Spain, and 
took up his winter quarters in Caftulo,t a city of the 
Celtiberians. The foldiers living in great plenty, behai^ie^ 
in an infolent and diforderly manner, and commonly drink 
to intoxication. The barbarians feeing this, held them 
in CQutempt ; and one night having got afliftance from 
their neighbors the Gyrifoenians,]: they entered the 
houfes where they were quartered^ and put them to the 
fword. Sertorius, with a few more, having found means 

^ * In th« printed text it is Scipio ; but two manufcripts give ui 
VjBpio. And it certainly was Q. Servilius Caepio, who, with the con- 
fui Cn. Mallius, was defeated by the Cimbri, ia the fouithyear of 
the hundred and (ixtyeighth Olympiad, a hundred and three years 
before the Chriftian era. 

f A town of New Caftile, on the confines of Andalufia. 

"f. The Gyrifoenians being a people whom we know nothing of, 
it has been conje6iured that we {hould read Orifians. The Orifiand 
were of that dillrifl. See C<ilarius» 
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to efcMp9t f)diied oat xaA coWt&tiidM that he had got'dut 
ef the hands of the b^barians* TThen-kc marched round^he 
ti»wn, aiad finding the gate open at which the GyriiVsraians 
had been priva^ly admit ted^ he entered i but took care 
not to commit the fame error they had done. Ue.placed 
a gaard there, isade himfelf nn^r of all ^iiarter» of the 
town, and flew ail the inhabitants who were able to bear 
arms. After this execution, he ordered his foldiers tol^ 
afide their owp arms and oiothes, and take the£s of the 
barbarians^, and to foUofw him in that form to the city ef 
the Gyrifoenians. The people^ deceived by the fuits-of 
armor and habits they were acquainted witb» opeaed 
their gates,i and fellred forth in expectation of meeting, 
their frieiids and fellowcitiaene in ail the joy> of fuc« 
ceft; The confeq^eoce of which was, that the.greateft 
part of thein were cut in pieces at the gates ; the rcCt 
iliri«ndefed,'and were fold as ilaves. 

Ay this maacBHvre, the name ef Septorins became fam* 
ous HI Spain ; and upon hifr return to Rome^ he was ap«. 
pointed quaedor in the' Ci£ailpine GauL That appoint* 
ment was- a very feafonable one $ for the Marian war toon 
breaking out,and Sertorius being employed to levy troop s^ 
and to provide arms, he proceeded in that conamil&oei 
with fach eapedition and aOTivity^ that, while effeminacy 
and fii^nenefa were Ijpveadiag among the vc& of theRo* 
man youth, he was oonOdevod as a man of fpixit and en* 
(Mrfie* 

4 Nor did his martial intrepidity abate, when he arrived 
at the degree of general. His pergonal exploits were flili 
great, ami he faced danger in the mod fcarlefs mamier ; 
in confequence of which he had one of his.eyes fhrack out. 
This, howeiwr, he alwayis gloried itu He iaid^ others 
d^di not alwayis carry about with them the honorable 
badges of their valor, \ivkt fometimes laid afide their 
Cfhains, their trtinoheons, and coiiQiiets y while he haA 
pey^ually the evidences* of hi^ bravery about him, aifl 
thofe who faw hi€ mis^»rtiifle, at the fame time beheld his 
cowrttgCi The peeple, too, treated him with the higbeft 
rcfpett. When he entered the theatre, they rceetved him, 
with the loudefl! plaudits and acdamatiofls ; dn honor 
which offcers diftihguiihed for their age aild achieve*> 
ments did not eafily obtain. 
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Yet whcft he flood for the office of tribune of the peo- 
ple, he loft it through the oppofition of Sylla's faction j 
which was the chief caufe of his perpetual enmity againft 
Sylla. When Marius was overpowered by SylU, and fled 
for his life, and Syllawas gone to carry on the waragainft 
Mithridatesj 06^avius, one ot the confuls, remained in 
Sylla's intereft ; but Cinna, the other conful, whofe tem- 
per was reftlefs and feditiotis, endeavored to revive the 
linking faction of Marius. Sertorions joined the latter j 
the rather becaufe he perceived that 06layius did not 
sl61 with vigor, and that he diflruded the friends of 
Marius. 

Sometime after, a great battle was fought by the con- 
fuls in the forum, in which Odtavius was viftorious, and 
Cinna and Scntorius having loft not much lefs than ten 
thoufand men, were forced to fly. But, as there was a 
number of troops fcattered up and down in Italy, they 
gained them by promiies, and with that addition found 
themfelves able to make head againft Oftavius again. At 
the fame time Marius arrived Irom Africa, and offered to 
range himfelf under the banners of Cinna, as a private 
wian under the conful. The officers were of opinion that 
they ought to receive him j only Sertorius oppofed it. 
Whether it was that he thought Cinna would not pay fo 
much attention to him, when he had a man of fo much 
greater name, as a general, in his army ; or whether he 
feared the cruelty of Marius would throw ail their af- 
fairs into confufion again ; as he indulged his refentments 
without any regard to juftice or moderation whenever he 
had the advantage. He remonftrated, that as they were 
already fuperior to the enemy, they had not much left to 
do J but if they admitted Marius among them, he would 
rob them of all the honor and the power at the fame 
time, for he could not endure an aflbciate in command, 
and was treacherous in every thing where his own intereft 
was concerned. 

Cinna anfwered, that the fentiments of Sertorius were 
perfectly right, but that he was aftiamed, and indeed 
knew not how to reject Marius, when he had invited him 
to take a part in the di region of affairs. Sertorius re- 
plied, "I imagined that Marius had come of his own 
** accord into Italy, and pointed out to you what in that 
^* cafe was mod expedient for you to do ; but, as te 
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** cmne ii[K>n your inYitsction, yon Aiould not tnrt^delib- 
** enitod* a moment, whether he was to be admitted or 
^ not. You ifaonld haire receiTed htm iminediately. 
^ TnM honor leaves ao room &r doubt and hefita- 
^ tioii.»* 

Cinna then feat for Mariu» ; and the fbrces being di- 
vMed into three parts, each of thele three great oificers 
bad a comnaml. When the war was ort^, Cinmi and 
Marius gave into every kind of infolence and cruelty. 
Sevtorius alaae neither put any mfan to death to glut his 
own revenge, nor committed any other outrage : On ^e 
contrary, he reproached Marius with his favage proceed- 
ings, and applying to Cinna in private, prevailed with 
biffl to make a more moderate ufe of his power. At laft, 
finding that, the flavea whom Mar jus had admitted hi< 
feUowioldiers, and aftenvard^ employed as the guards of 
bis tyranny^f were a ftrong and numerous body ; and 
that partly by order or perraifTion of Mariusv partly by 
tbeir native feroeity, they proceeded to the greatefl ex- 
oeiiesv killing their fnafters, abufiRg their nnftrefies, and 
violating the children ; he concluded, that thefeotitrBges 
were inhipportablo, stnd fliotthem all with arrows in their 
oamp, tliough their number was not kfs than four thouf^ 

and. 

After the death of Marius, the alTaflination of Cinna 
that tbl lowed it, and the appointment of young Marius 
tif the confuHHip, contrary to the will of Sertorius and 
the laws of Rome, Carbo, Scipio^ and Norbanus carried 
on the war againii SylJa, now returned to Italy, but with- 
out any Hicceis. For fometimes the officers behaved in a 
Mean and daftardly manner, and (bmetimet the troops de- 
ferted in large bodies. In this cafe Sertorius began to 
think his prefence of no importance, as he faw tl^ir af- 
fairs under a miierable diredtion, and that pearfons of the 
ieaft underftanding had moft power. He was the more 
confirmed in this opinion, when Sylla Encamped near 
Scipio, and amu6ng him with eareffes, nader pretence of 
an approaching peace, was alt the while corrupting his 
troops. Sertorius advertifed Scipio of it feferal times, 
and told him what ths event would bci but he Mver 
llfh^ned to him. 

* Q.IU d«Iib«rBnb defohrtruot* Ti^ki 
t The BardiauM,. 
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Then givinip up Roirc for loil, h&retbed^tthtiK titb. 
moft expedition into Spsin ; hoqiing, if ke could get the 
goveFBinmt theie into his handa, to be able to aff^ni pro* 
ledtton to fuch of his friends as might bie beattfa in Italy. 
He met with dreadful fiorms on his way^ soak ynhea he 
came to the jnountains adjoining to Spaiii^ the barbanans 
infilled that he ihould pay toll, and purcbaic hiapa(ia»ge 
over them* Thofe that attended him were fified within- 
dignatiosy aiui thought it an inliiflrerable thing for a JSb^ 
man prQConful to pay toll to fuch a crew of barbarians. 
But he made light of the feeming difgrace, and faid^ 
^' Time was the thing he purchafed, than which nothing 
** in the world pould be more pcecisaB to a man •engaged 
^* in great attempts. *' He therefore £ttisfie^the demands 
of the mouQtaineei^y and pafled over into Spain withotit 
loiing a moBxent. 

He found the country very populous, and abousnding 
in youth fit for war, bi»t at Clw fame ttaoe tbe'poople, op- 
.prelTed by the sHrarice and rapacity of former gorernc»rs, 
were illdifpofed toucards any Roman goi^erameat wfhat« 
ever. To remove this averfion, he tried to gain the bet* 
ter fort by his affable and obliging maAn»r, and the pop^ 
ulace by lowering the taxes. But his cKcuiing them 
from providing quar^rs for the foldiers, was the mcift 
agreeable racvbivc^ For he ordered his men t& pafe the 
winter in tents wrthout the walls, and he fet them the ex- 
ample. He did Jiot, however, place his whole dependence 
tipon the attachment of the barbairians. Whatever Ro«. 
mans had fettled tliere, and wereiit to bear arms, he in- 
corporated .with his troops ; he provided fuch a variety of 
warlike machines, and built fuch a mioiber of fhips, as 
kept the cities in awe ; and though his addreis was mild 
and gentle in peace, he made hinifeif 'formidable by tm 
preparations £ar war. 

As ioon as he was in^tnmd that Sylla had made bitt>- 
f^f mafter of Rome, and that the f«£lion of Marios and 
Carbo was entirely ftiipprei&d, he conoluded that an array 
weuild ioon be ient againft him trnder the oondu^ of aft 
able general. F^r this reaibn he ittui Julms SalsnatoFi 
with fix thoufand foot, to block up the pafles of the 
Pyrennees. In a little time Caius Annius arrived on the 
part of Sylla ; and feeing it impoffible to diflodge Salina- 
tor, he fat down at the foot of th^ ^ouDtainj^ no^ know- 
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ing how to proceed. While he was in this perplexity, 
«ne CalpurniuSy Airnamed Lenariiis, aflallinated Salinator) 
and his troops thereupon quitting the Pyrenees, Annius 
paired them, eafily repulHng with his great army the few 
that oppofed him. Sertorius, not heing in a condition to 
^ive him battle, retired with three thoufand men to New- 
Carthage ; where he embarked, and crofledover to Africa. 
The MauruHan coad was the land he touched upon ; and 
his men going on (bore there to water, and not beingupon 
their guard, the barbarians fell upon them, and killed a 
confiderable number ; (o tliat he was forced to make back 
for Spain. He found the coa(ls guarded, and that it was 
impracticable to make a defcent there ; but having met 
with fome veHels of Cilician pirates, he perfuaded them 
to join him, and made his landing good in the I fie of 
Pityula,* forcing his way through the guards which An- 
fiius had placed, there. 

Soon after, Annius' made his appearance with a numer- 
ous fleet, on board of which were five thoufand men. 
Sertorius ventured to engage him, though his veflels were 
fmall, and made rather tor fwift failing than Orength. But 
a violent weft wind fpringing up, raifed fuch a ftorm, that 
the greateft part of Sertorius's fhips, being too light to 
bear up againrt it, were driven upon the rocky fliore. 
Sertorius himfelf was prevented by the ftorm from making 
his way at fea, and by the enemy from landing ; fo that 
he was tofted about by the waves for ten days together^ 
and at laft efcaped with great difficulty. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in among fome 
fcattered iflands in that quarter. There he landed ; but 
finding they were without water, he put to fea again, 
eroded the Straits of Gades, and keeping to the right, 
landed a little above the mouth of the river fiaetis, which 
running through a large track to difcharge itfelf in the 
Atlantic Ocean, gives name to all that part of Spain 
through which it paiTes.f There he foiiud fome mariners 
lately arrived from the Atlantic lilands.t . Thefe are two 
in number, feparated only by a narrow channel, and are 
at the diftance of four -liundred ieagues|| from the African 

♦ Now Ivica. 

+ Baticuy now Jndalufia, . 

J The Canaries.. 

J In £he original, Un thufand furlongs. 
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'^oaft. They called the Fortunate IJlands. foin fcl* 
dom falls there, and when it does, it falls moderately ; 
-but they generally have foft breezes, which fcatter ftich 
rich dews, that the foil is not only good for fowing an d 
planting, but fpontaneoufly produces the moft excellent 
i^ruits, and thofe in fuch abundance, that the inhabitants 
have nothing more to do than to indulge themfelves in the 
enjoyment of eafe. The air is always pleafant and falu- 
•brions, through the happy temperature of the feafons, and 
their infenfible tranfitiou into each other. For the north 
and eaft winds which blow from our continent, in the 
immenfe track tliey have to pafs, are didipated and lo'tl ; 
^hile the fea winds, that is, the fouth and the we(t, bring 
with them from the ocean, flight and gentle fliowers, but 
oftener only a refrefliing moiflure, which imperceptibly 
fcatters plenty on tlieir plains. So that it is generally 
t>elieved, even among the barbarians, that thefe are the 
^lyfiati Fields, and the Seats o£ the Bleffed, which Ho- 
mer has deicribed in all the charms of verfe.* 

Sertorius hearing thefe wonders, conceived a ftrong de* 
iireto iix himfelf in thofe idands, where he might live in 
perfect tranquillity, at a diflance from the evils of tyranny 
and war. The Cilician$, who wanted neither peace nor 
repofc, but riches and fpoils, no fooner perceived this, 
than they bore away for Africa, to reftore Afcalis, the fon 
of Iphtha, to the throne of Mauritania. Sertorius, far 
^rora giring himfelf up to defpair, refplved to go and 
affift the people who were at war with Afcalis in order 
to open to his troops another profpedt in this new em« 
ployment, and to prevent their relinquifhing him for want 
of iupport. H is arrival was very acceptable to tlie Moo rs^ 
and he foon beat Afcalis in a pitched oattle ; after which 
^e beHeged h?Vn in the place to which he retired. 

Hereupon Sylla interpofed, and fent Pacciahus with 
a confiderable force to the aflidance of Afcalis. Sertorius 
meeting him in the field, defeated and killed him ; an4 
having incorporated his troops with hisown, alTaultedana 
took the city of Tiagis,t whitlier Afcalis and his bro* 

♦Odyff. IV. 

+ In the text Tingent, Stnbo tells us, the barbarians call it 
Tinga^ that Artemidorus giti«s it the name of tinga^ and Era* 
loftfaenes that of Lrxtut 

Vol- III, P F 
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thers had fled for refuge. The Africaas tell us,* the body 
of Aftt^us lies there j and Sertorius, not giving credit to 
what the barbarians related of his gigantic fize, opened 
liis tomb for fatisfadtion. But how great was his fur|>riie» 
when (according to the account we have of it) lie beheld 
a body lixty cubits lo^gi"^ He immediately oifered f^eri- 
tices, and clofed up the tomb ; which adde^ greatly to the 
re(pe6l and reputation it had before. 

Thepeople of Tingis relate, that after the death of An- 
tsusy Hercules took his widow Tinga to his bed^and had 
by her a fon named Sophax, who reigned over that coun- 
try, aAd founded a city, to which he |^ve hit motlicr's 
name. They add, that Diodorus, the fon of Sopliax^ iub- 
diied many African nations with an army of Greeks, which 
he raifed out of the colonies of Olbians and Myceniafis* 
fettled here by Hercules. Thefe particulars we meatioa 
for the fake of Juba, the bed of all royal hLftoria»& $ for 
he is faid to have been a defcendant ot Sophax<and Dyo- 
dorus, the fon and granclfon of Hercules. 

Sertorius having thus cleared th^ field, did no fort ot 
barm to thofe who furrendered theitifelves or placed a 
confidence in him. He reflorcd them their polTeflioas 
and cities, and put the g^overnment in their hands agaia ; 
taking nothing for himlelf but What they voluntarily of- 
fered him. 

As he was deliberating which way he fliould next turn 
his arms, the Lu/ltanians fent ambafladors to invite him 
to take the command, amon^ them. For they wanted a 
general of his reputation and experience, to fupport them 
againft the terror of the Roman eagles ; and he was the on- 
ly one on whofe cluradler and firmnefs they could pro. 
berly depend. Indeed, he is faid to have been proof agaia(l 
the impreffidns both of pleafure and ^a^.; intr^Nd 
iatime of dangeri and not too much elated with awre 

^ If itdld'ftbt&bpcaffrom Strabo, that Plutarch has Inert oh}y 
^a|)icd the faille 6f Cabtntus, cortderning the'flaturc of Antaeus we 
Ihaald b^'inctin^ to think that ihtti >vas dn trfor in tbe teJct and, 
that itiifteid-of • l|l>Ji6'»?«, we fhdutd teiid' ff ?;^o»li, referring the 
paiiicipk to. o-or^li, immediately preceding. We &e more readi* 
ly ^ve inte this opinion, as the^tiques of U^culcs and ^t«us 
do not reprefent the latter more in proportion than half a cubit 
Llgher than tbe former. And if we are to believe, at ths (ana* time, 
that Hercules, after he had kUltd Anta:us, had con^exioas %rith 
his wfdow, thatmuft confirm us in 'the altered reading. 
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]ira^eroii« fertunc ; in any great and ruc!(i)e;n attem[>t as 
daring as any general of his time, and where art and con* 
t-rivalnce, as well as difpatch, was neceffary, for feizing 
a pafe, or fecuring a ftrong hold, one of the greateft maf- 
ters of fhrairagem in the world ; noble and ge.ierous in. 
rewarding great actions, and in punching ofi^iences very 
modiBFate. 

It is true, his treatment of the Spanifli ho(lages in the 
latter part of his life, which bore fuch ftrong niarks of 
cnidty and revenge, feeins to argue that the clemency he 
fliowed before, was not a real virtue in him, but only a 
pretended one, taken up to fuit his occaHoni. I thinlc, 
mdeed^ that the virtue which is (incere, and founded upon 
reafon, can never be fo conquered by any ft roke whatever, 
as to give place to the opf ofite vice. Yet difpoHtions 
naturally humane and good, by great and undeferved 
calami tiesy may poflibly be foured a little, and the man 
may change with his fortune. This, I am perfiiaded, wa# 
the cafe* of Ser tortus ; when fortune forfook him, Ms dif- 
poAtibn was(harpened by difappoihtinent, and he became, 
ievtre^to thbfe who immured or betrayed him. 

At prefent) having accepted the invitation t9 LuHtania, 
he tDoM his v^oyage fix>m Afirica thither. Upon his arrival^ 
hewaiinvefled with full authority as general, and levied 
forces, with which he reduced the neighboring' provinces. 
NiiniberB voluntarily came over to him, on account^ 
hi» reputfttidn for clemency^ as well as the vigor- of his 
proceedHngsa And to thefe advantages he added artifice 
ta atniil^ ai»d gain the people. 

That of t>Ns hi'><l was nbne of the Uaft.* $paA«s, a 
countryman *^ho H^ed in thofe parts, happening to tall 
in w4th a hind which had newly yeaned, and which was 
ftyi^-fty>m the htinters, failed in his-atteiinpt to take her ; 
but, charmed vvi»h the uncommon color of the fawn, 
which was a perl>ft white^ hepttrAied and took it* hy 
Ifood fortune ^ertorn»* had his tamp in that neighbor* 
hood J and whatever was hrought to htm* taken^ in -hinting,- 
or of the productions of tlie field, he received with plea- 
fure, and rettirne<i the civility with interett* Thecoun- 
trynrran went and offered him the fawn. He received this 
prcftnt like the re(t, and at fir(t took no extraordinary 

* Sertorlus had beamed tbefe arts of Marlat^ 
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notice of it. But in time it became fo tradtable and fbn^l 
of him, that it would come when he called, follow him 
wherever he went, .and learned to bear the hurry and tu- 
mult of the camp. By little and little he brought the peo- 
ple to be^eve there were fomething facred and myf^erious 
m the affair ; giving it out that the fawn was a gift from 
Diana, and that it di (covered to him many important fe- 
crets. For heknew the natural power of fuperfiition over 
the minds of the barbarians. I n purfuance of his fcheme^ 
when the enemy was making a private eruption into the 
country under his command, or perfuading fome city to 
revolt, he pretended the fawn had appeared to him in a 
dream, and warned him to have his forces ready • And if 
he had intelligence of fome vi6lory gained by his officers, 
he ufed to conceal the meffenger, and produce the fewn 
crowned with flowers for its good tidings ; bidding the 
people rejoice, and facrifice to the gods, on account of 
ibme news they would Toon hear. 

By this invention he made them fo tra6lable, that they 
obeyed his orders in every thing without hefitation, no 
longer confidering themfelves as under the cendu^t of a 
Granger, but the immediate direction of heaven. And 
the ailonifliing increafe of his power, far beyond all they 
could rationally expe6t, confirmed them in that perfua« 
(ion. For, with two thoufand fix hundred men, whom 
he called Romans (though among them there were feven 
hundred Africans, who came over with him) and an ad- 
dition of four thoufand light armed Lufitanians, and fev- 
en hundred horfe, he carried on the war againft four 
Roman generals, who had an hundred and twenty thouf- 
and foot, fix thoufand horfe, two thoufand archers and 
flingers, and cities without number under their command j 
though at firfl he had twenty cities only. Neverthelefs, 
with fo trifling a force, and fuch fmall beginnings, he 
fubdued feveral great nations, and took many cities. Of 
the generals that oppofed him, he beat Cotta at fea in 
the Straits over againft Mellaria ; he defeated Phidius* 

* Xylander has it Diituf, which i s agreeable to fame manuCcrlptsi 
Cruferius, upon conje£kure only, reads it Aufiditu. But at tb« 
learned Mofes Du Soul obferves, there is a corrupt and inflgntficant 
TO in the t£xt-»ic«]«ir»t;/4»;^i]0'(r «« 0»^ioy Ik — ^and thence hecoo- 
cludfiSf with fonu degree of probability, that wpihould read fttrfdi' 
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who had the cl^ief cammand in Eistica, «nd killed 'four 
rhonfand Romans upon the banks of tiie Baetis.- By his> 
<]ii;eflor he beat Doroitius and Lucius Manliiis,^ proconful 
««f the other Spain ; he likewifetlew Thoraniiia,f one of 
the officers fent agninft him by Metellus, together with 1h»* 
whole army. Nay, Meteltus himfelf, a general of as great 
reparation as any the Romans then had, was entangled by 
him in fuch difficulties, and reduced to fuch extremities^ 
that he was forced to call in Lturius Lollius.from Galli» 
Narbonenlis to his adtflance, and Fompey ibe Great was 
fent with another army from Rome with the uimoft expe- 
dition. For Metellus knew not what meafures to take 
againA' fo daring an enemy, who was continually harraflinfi^ 
him, and yet would not come to a pitched battle, and 
who, by the light nefs and a£Hvity ot his Spaniih troopa,. 
turned himfelf into all manner of form^. UewasfuHi. 
cientiy (killed indeed, in fet battles^ and he commanded 
» firm heavy armed infantry, which knew bow to repulfe 
and bear down any thing that woidd make head against 
rhem> but had no experience in climbing mountains, or 
capacity to vie in flying and purfui'ng men as fwift^ the 
ivind f nor could his troops bear Ininger, eat any thing 
undrelled, or lie upon the ground without tents, likethofe 
of Sertorius. Befides, Metelhis was now advanced in. 
years, and after his many campaigns and long fervice» 
had begun to indulge himfelf in a more delicate way of 
living J whereas Sertorius was in the vigor of his age, 
ftill of fpirits, and had brought his ftreogth and adtivity 
to the greateft pcrfe£iion, by exercife and abflemioufnefs. 
He never indulged in wine, even when he had nothing, 
elfe to do ; and he had- accuilomed himfelf to bear labor 
and fatigue, to make long marches, and pafs many fuc- 
cefHve nighfs witkout fleep, thoxigh fupported all the 
while with mean and flender dSet. By beitowing his lei. 
fure on hunting and .fraverOng all the country tor game^ 
he had gained foch a knowledge of the im|)ra^icable as 
well as open parts ot it, fhat wfaeo he wanted to fly, he 

us, Vtetwfhtmj in hi« Supplement to Livy (xk.. 38.) calls this Gene- 
fai Furfidiiu ; aod he might do it upon the authority of iomc an* 
sicnt manutciipE of Flixtanh. 

* Lufius io the text agaio if corrupt* Wc read it Lucius MaiUius 
Ifiom Oro&iiS and Livy. 

f Florus has it Thorius, 

\ Ff » 
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found no manner of difficulty in it, and if he had occafian 
to purfue or fur round the enemy, he could execute it with 
cafe. 

Hence it was, that Metellus, in being prevented from 
coming to any regular adkion, fuffered all the inconveni- 
ences of a defeat ; and Sertorius gained as much by fly. 
Tng, as he could have done by conquering and pursuing. 
For he cut his advcrfary o(F froni water, and prevented 
his foraging. If the Romans began to march, he was on 
the wing to harrafs them ; and if they fat dill, he galled 
them in fuch a manner, that they were forced to quit 
their po(i. If they invefled a town, he was foon upon 
them, and by cutting off their convoys, as it were be- 
iieged the benegers ; infomuch, that they began to give 
up the point, and to call upon MeteUiis to accept the chaU 
knge that Sertorius had given ; inOding that general ihould 
iight with general, and Roman with Roman ; and when 
he declined it, they ridiculed and abufed him. Metellus 
only laughed at tjiem, and he did perfedly right ; for as 
Theophra^us fays, '* A general ftiould die like a general, 
and not like a common foldier. 

He found that the Langobrit» were very ferviceable to 
Sertorius, and perceived, at the fame time, that he might 
foon bring them to furrender for want of water ; for they 
had but one well in the city, and an enemy might imme- 
diately make hi rofelf mailer of the fprings in the fuburbs, 
and under the walls. He therefore advanced again fl the 
town ; but concluding he {hould take it withia two days, 
he ordered his troops to take only five days provifions 
with them. ^Bnt Sertorius gave the people fpcedy affiftance.. 
He got two thoufand ikins, and mled them with water, 
promifing a good reward for the care of each veilcl or fkin. 
A number of Spaniards and Moors offered their fervice on 
this occation ; and having fele^M the dronged and fwifte/l 
ol them, he fent them along the mountains,, with orders, 
when they delivered thefe velfels, to take all ufelefs perfens 
#ut of the town, that the water might be fully fufiicieot 
for the red during the whole courfe of the (iege. 

When Metellus was informed of this manoeuvre, he 
was greatly concerned at it ; and as his provifions began 
to faily. he fent out Aquilius* with fix thoufand men to 

• The cemmon reading in the Greek text is Aquinm^ but \ht 
njuvufcrr^ts give us Aqmlius^ 
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ffoUeft fre(h fupplies. Sertorius, who had e«riy intelH- 
g«nce of it, laia an ambuih for Aquilius^ and Upon his 
return, three thoufand men, who were placed in the (hady 
channel of a brook for the purpofe, rofe up and attacked 
him in the rear. At the fame time Sertorius himfelf^ 
charging him in front, killed a confiderable number of his 
party and took the reft prifoners. Aquilius got back to 
Metellus, but with the lofs both of his horfe and his arms ; 
whereupon Metellus retired with difgrace, greatly infult- 
ed and ridiculed by the Spaniards. 

This fuccefs procured Sertorius the admiration and 
efteem of the Spaniards; but what charmed them flill 
more was, that tie armed them in the Roman manner, 
taught them to keep their ranks, and to obey the word 
of command ; fo that, inftead of exerting their ftrength 
in a favage and dtforderly manner, and behaving like a 
multitude of banditti, he poliflied them into regular 
forces. Another agreeable circumftance was, that he fur. 
nifhed them with abundance of gold and Hlver to guild 
their helmets, and enrich their (hields ; and that he taught 
them to wear embroidered Tefts, and magnificent coats.; 
ncHT did he give them fupplies only for theie purpofes, but 
he fet them the example.* The finifliing ftroke was, 
his Ci>lle6ling, from the various nations, the children of 
the nobility into the great city of Ofca,t and his furnilh- 
ing them with mafters to inftrufl them in the Grecian and 
Roman literature. This had the appearance onl^ of an 
education, to prepare them. to be admitted citizens of 
Rome, and to nt them for important commililons ; but in 
fa^, the children were fo many hoftages. Meanwhile, 
the parents were delighted to fee«t|^eir ions in gowns bor- 
dered with purple, and walkibg in great ftate to the fchools, 
without any expenfe to them. For Sertorius took the 
whole upon himielf, often examining befidcs 9tito the im» 
provements they made, and difiributrng proper rewards 
to thofe of moft merit, among which were the golden 
ornaments furling down from the neck, called by the Ro- 
mans bulla, 

* Alexander had taken the iame method, before himj among the 
Perfians. For he ordered thirty thoufand Perfian boys to be taug|it 
Gfcek, atid trained in the Macedonian manner. 

t A city in Hifpaoia TarrKODenfis* 
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tt w&s rhen ^ cirftom in Spain, for ths bftnd wbtch 
focrght near the general's pemn, when he fell, to die 
with him. Th)« maniter o^ devoting themielves to death, 
the barbarians call a Likathn.* The other generals had 
but a few of thefe giiands or knights companions ; whereas 
Sertoriits was at fended by Aiany myriads, who had laid 
fheni'fHves under that obligation, it i& faid, that when 
he was once defeated near the walb of a town, and the 
enemy were preHtng hard upon him, the Spaaiisrds, to 
fave Serforius, expofed thennfelves witiiottt any precaution. 
They faflPed him upon their ftoulders, from one toano- 
Hher, till lie had gained the walls, and when their gene* 
raf was iecure, then they di/perfed^ and fled for tiieir own 
lives. 

Nor was he beloved by the Spaniili foldier& onlyy bnt 
by fhofe whkh came froUfi Ita^y t»o. When Petpenoa 
Ventt>, who was of the fame party with Sertorius, cisCme 
rnto Spain with a great qtiamity of- moiiey,^acid a rdpe<f%- 
able army, intending to proceed in his operations againft 
MetelluB upon his own bottom ; the troops difliked the 
fchenie, and nothing was talked of in the camp but Ser- 
toriu9. This gave great uneafinefs to Perpenna^ who was 
miTchelated with his high birth and opulent fortune. Nor 
dRd the maftter flop here. Upon their having intelligence 
that Pompcy had pafled the' Pyreimces, the foldiers took 
tip their arms and ilandards, and loudly called upon P^. 
^enna to lead them to Sertoritis; threatema^. if he would 
nor comply, to leave him, and go to a general who knew 
how to fave both himfelf and thofe onder his command. 
So Hiat PerpenTMbwas forced lo yield, aod he went and 
joitied Sertortus with dftythpee oohor<t8.t 

Sertorius now ^Kind himieil* at dve bead of a great 
ifftay I foTy befides the jun^on of Perf)eaaa, ali the coun- 
tHes wirhin the Ibems had adopted his ixilaeiiefl^and tcoops 
We fe daily flocking in on all ^des. fin t it ga«e him pain 
to ffee them behave with the diforder and ferocity of bar- 
iMiriaiTS ; to fi iid them cailinFg upon hm to give the figaal 
to charge, and impatient of the Icail delay. He mcd 
what mild reprefentations would do, and they had no ef. 
fett. ThefyJtiU continued obftinate anvd clasiorotts, oftea 

* In Gaul, the perfcms who latd «bemf<e;!vt!s under this olilig^ 
tion, weic called Skdarii. Ccefi de Belt. Gai. 1. ills 
i A cohoct is the tenth part of a leg^ioo* 
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demanding the combat in a very unfeafonable manner. 
At laft he permitted them to engage in their own way, 
in confequence of which they would fuffer great lofs, 
though he defigned to prevent their being entirely 
defeated. Thefe checks, he hoped, woutd make them 
more willing to be under difcipline. 

The event anfwered his expeftation. They fought and 
were beaten ; but making up with fuccors, he rallied 
the fugitives, and condu6ted them fafe into the camp. 
His next ftep was to roufe them out of their dcfpondence. 
For which purpofe, a few days after, he aflembled all his 
forces, and produced two horfes before them ; the one old 
and feeble, the other large and ftrong, and remarkable be- 
fides for a fine flowing tail. By the poor weak horfe ftood 
a robufl able bodied man, and by the (Irong horie flood 
a little man of a very contemptible appearance. Upon a 
fignal given, the ftrong man began to pull and drag 
about the weak horfe by the tail, as if he would pull it 
oiF; and the little man to pluck off the hairs of the great 
horfe*s tail, one by one. The former tugged and toiled 
a long time to the great diverfion of the fpe6tator$, and 
at laft was forced to give up the point ; the latter, *wiihout 
any difficulty, foon ftripped the great horie's tail of all 
its hair.* Then Sertorius rofe up, and faid, " You fee, 
** my friends and fellow foldiers, how much greater arc 
** the efl^e6ts of perfeverance, than thofe of force, and 
"that there are many things invincible in their collec- 
**tive capacity and in a ftate of union, which may gra» 
" dually be overcome when they are once feparated. In 
" ftiort, perfeverance is irrefiftible. By this means, time 
"attacks and deftroys the ftrongeft things upon earth.* 
" Time, I fay, who is the beft friend and ally to thofe 
" that have the difcernment to ufe it properly, and watch 
" the opportunities it prefents, and the worft enemy to 
** thofe who will be rufning into action when it does not 
** call them." By fuch fymbols as thefe, Sertorius ap- 
plied to the fenfes of the barbarians, and inftru^ed them 
to wait for proper junctures and occafions. 

But his contrivance, with refpe^t to the Characitant 
gained him as much admiration, as Miy of his military 
performances whatever. The Characitani are feated b«« 

* Horace illad«s to this, 1. ii. c^. t. 
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yond th« river Tagus. Th«y b«ve neitlicr Gkie» nor vil* 
lageft, but dwell upon a Urge and lofty hill, in dens and 
cavcriiR ©f the rocksi» the mouths of which are all to the 
north, Tlic foil of aU the ooiintry about it i$ a clay, fo 
v«ry light and crumbly, that it yields to the preJfiireof 
the foot, is reduced to powder with the leail touch, and 
flies about like afhes or imHaked limoi The barbariajis, 
whenever they are apprehetfi^ive of sm attack, retire to 
thefe caves with their booty, and look upon themfeWes as 
in a place perfectly impregnablev 

It happened that Sertorius retiring to fomedi^ance from 
Metellus, encamped upon this hill ; and the fava^e in- 
habitants imagining he retired only bec^ie he was b^ten, 
offered him feveral inrnlts. Sertoritis, either provoked at 
fuch treatmenl^, or willing to ihow them he was not flying 
from any enemy^ mounted his-horfe the next day> and 
went to reconnoitre the place. As he could fee no, part in 
which it waa acceflible, he almoft dcfpaired of taking if, 
aad could only vent his anger in vain menaces. At hi 
he obferved. that.' tlie wind blewt^duft in great ^jran- 
lities to^^ards tite mout})s of tl>ocai^eH, whico, ats I faid 
before^ are ail- to the north.* The^ north wind, which 
kune Gill Ctt£ia$y\ prevails mofl iti thofe parts ; taking 
its rife ffom the mapfhy grounds, and the motintains^cov- 
«rad.with fnow« And aji it was ihen the* heig^hf of fum- 
wwr, it was reinarkably ftrong, having frefti fupplies from 
the melting of the ice ^n the northern peaks^; (b that it 
bkw a moi\ agreeable gale* which in the da^'ttme ne^r^Hi- 
^ both thefe fuvagesaod their fioch^* 

Strtorius refiei^iing upon what hofaw^i vtA being in- 
formed by. xh/s neighboring Spaniards that thefe were 
the ufual •appearances* ordered his fo)dier6 to collet, tat't 
^jfkiantities of thivt dry and cnimbly earth, (o as to rai!e a 
aaountof i rover again (( the hiU. The-barbarians imagining 
bci intended to (torm theic drong holds Uom that mounN 
laughed, at his proceedings. Th^fbldiers we»tQnwith 
l^fir work ttU night, and thon He led thorn biack^ into the 
camp. Next mwning, -at break of d«iy, ^gfnile bieffze 
lpf«ng up> which tM>v«d the lig.htflft pari 4^f »ht heap. 
<lAddifjper<«diiliJs«ifl|oke$ aRd«s.th«fung9^ lAfi higher 

t Media inter Aquilonem et Exortum iEquino£lialeni. Plin. I. 
ii. c. 47. 
t Nsrrwt ?t in Ponto C«cian in fe trabw nube^. lb. 



the C^eias bUw again, and by iHvjobmee covered' atl tht 
hill with duft. Mcttfitime thefoidiersdfrred vip the heap 
from tbe tery tMXtofti, and cmmbded allrhe clay ; and 
foine. galloped up and 4Btr»n to raHe tht light earth, and 
thidcea the clouds «f 4ii<l in the wind, which carried 
them intothedw«UiBg»of thcCltaraeitani ; fhdr entrances 
dire^Jy faciog it. As they vr«re cavtt, and, of courfe, 
had no other aperture, the eyes of the inhabitants M'ere 
foon filled, •ad they could fmrce brettthe for thefuffbcat- 
ing dull whioh they drew in with the air. In thefe 
wretched circumfiancee they held out two dttys, though 
wHh great difficulty, awd thethffrd day ftirrendered them- 
it\vQ% to Sertortusat diftretion ; who, by reducing them, 
did not gain iiich an aceeflton offlrength as of honor. 
Kor an honor it >wtts to itibdtte thefe by poticy xvhotn his 
arms could not reach. 

While he canrned on a war againd Metellas only, 
his fuccefs in gmefal was ianputed to the old age and in- 
a^ivity of his adrerfiary, who hid to contend with a 
boldyouag^ auiAy^at the iiead of troops fo light, that they 
might pais father for a ma^aMlIng party, than a regular 
army. Butwhtn Pempey had pafied the Fyrennees, and 
Sertorius took poft againfl him, etery ai't of generalUnp 
on both lides wasexhaoO'edy and yete^n theft it appearea^ 
that lit point 'both of attack' and defence, Sertorius had the 
ad-vantage. I a this cafe, the fame of Sertorius greatiy 
increafedy and extended itfelf «s far as Rome, where he 
was <:ottMeved aa the abkft geaeral of hi s^ time. I ndeed, 
the honor i?anipeyliad'«eqiilyed,JWM'T«ry confiderable, 
and the adltons he had performed under Sylla, fet him in 
a yery rcTpeclabto li^t, infom«eli that Sytla had git en 
hiai the appellation oi^e Ofeatf afid he was difthiguifh^ 
cd withatrittmph^evenbefaM'he'WfOte'fiNln. Tlii^made 
saanyof the cities, whhrh wi»iie<Ufiderthe cotiunand ef 
ISertoriiss, caft.^ireyeS'iipon Pompey, and incKned them 
Id opentlieir gates lohim. But thev ret«itnc^ to their 
iNdattadiiaeat, upon the unexpe^d ftieceft that atteDd* 
$d Sertorius at Lauroiu* 

Z Sartontia -was befieging that place, aod Pompey marched 
kith hts whole ^tt*my toils re^f. Thefe was a hilt- at 
fbme diftance from the walls, from which the city might 

• A city of Uidier Spsrn, f^hmgvt^fwat VUtetiiL 
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be greatly annoyed. Scrtorius haftened to feize it^ and 
Pompey to prevent him ; but the former gained the poH. 
Pompey, however, fat down by it with great fatssfadlion, 
thinking he had been fortunate enough to cut Serterius ofi' 
from the town ; and he fent a meflage to the Lauronites, 
'* That they might be perfectly eafy^ and fit quietly upon 
•'"their walls, while they faw him befiege Scrtorius." 
But when that general was informed of it, he only -laughed, 
and faid, *' I will teach that fcholar of Sylla" (fo in ri- 
dicule he called Pompey) *' that a general ought to look 
behind him, rather than before him." At the fame time 
he ihowed the beHeged a body of fix thoufand foot in 
the camp which he had quitted, in order to feize the hill, 
and which had been left there on purpofe to take Pompey 
in the rear, when he ihould come to attack Sertodus in 
the poil he now occupied. 

Pompey, not difcovering this manoeuvre till it was too 
late, did not dare to begin the attack, left he (hoiild be 
iurrounded. And yet he was afliamed to leave the Lau* 
ronites in fuch extreme danger. The confequence was, 
that he was obliged to fit fiill and fee the town lofl*. The 
people, in defpair of aflifiance, furrendered to Sertorius, 
who was plealed to fpare the inhabitants, and let them 
go free ; but he laid their city in afiies. This was not 
done out of anger, or a fpirit of cruelty (for he feems to 
have indulged his refentment lefs than any other general 
whatever) but to put the admirers of Pompey to the blufb ; 
while it was faia among the barbarians, that though he 
was at hi^d, and almoft warmed himielf at the flaoKC, he 
fuffered his allies to perifh. 

It is true, Sertorius received many checks in the courfe 
of the war ; but it was not where he a6ted in perfon ; for 
he ever continued invincible ; it was through his lieute«i 
nants. And fuch was his manner of rectifying the mif*! 
takes, that he met with more appiaufe, than his ad verfa^ 
Ties in the midd of their fuccefs. Infiances of which, wt 
have in the battle of Sucro with Pompey, and in that ol 
Tuttia* with both Pompey and Metellus. 1 

As to the battle of Sticro, we are told it was Ibught thd 
iboner, becaufe Pompey haftened it, to prevent Metellui 

* Grsevius conjectures, that we ftiould read Turid, theTurittf b# 
ing a riyer which Calls into the Sucro. 
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frola haying a fhare in the viflory. This was the very 
thing Sertorius wanted* to try his firength with Pompey, 
before Metellus joined him. Sertorius came up and en- 
p:aged him in the evening. This he did out of choice, 
in the perfuaHon that the enemy, not being acquainted 
with the country, would find darknef& a hinderance to 
them, whether tney fboiild have occafion to fly or to pur- 
fue. When they came to charge, he found that he had 
not to do with Pompey, as he could have wiHied, but that 
Afranius commanded the enemy's left wing, oppofite to 
him, who was at the head of his own right wing. How. 
ever, as foon as be underdood that his left gave way to the 
vigorous impreffions of Pompey, he put his right under 
the diredlion of other officers, and haflened to fupport 
that which had the difadvantage. By rallying the fugj* 
tives, and encouraging thofe who kept their ground, he 
forced Pompey to ny in great confufion, who before was 
purfuing ; nay, that general was in the greate/l danger ; 
he was wounded, and got off with difficulty. For the 
Africans, who fought under the banners of Sertorius, hav- 
ing taken Pompey's horfe, adorned with gold and other 
rich furniture, left the purfuit, to quarrel about dividing 
the fpoil. In the mean time, when Sertorius was flow* 
from his right wing to fuccor the other in diftrefs, Afrat^ 
nius overthrew all before him, and clefely purfuing u\c 
fufi^itives, entered their camp with them, which he pillaged 
till it was dark ; he knew nothing of Pompey's defeat 
and was unable to keep the foldiers from plundering, if 
he had defired it. At this indant, Sertorius returns with 
the laurels he had won, falls upon the troops of Afranius 
which were fcattered up and down the camp, and deflroys 
great numbers of them. Next morning he armed, and 
took the field again ; but perceiving that Metullus was at 
hand, he drew off and decamped. He did it, however^ 
with an air of gaiety : " If the old woman," faid he, "had 
•* not been here, I. would have flogged the boy well, aiid 
<* fent him back to Rome." 

He was, notwtthftanding, much afllifled for the lofs of 
his hind. For flie was an excellent engine in the manage^ 
inent of the barbarians, who now wanted encouragement 
mare than ever. By good fortune fome of his foldiers, as 
they were ftrolling one night about the country, met with 
her, and knowing her by the cc^or. brought ner to him. 

VQfc.111. Gg 
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Sertorius, happy to find her again, promiied the ibUlierfl 
large funis, on condition they would not mention t)ie af- 
fair. i^Ie carefully concealed the hind ; and a few days 
after appeared in public with a cheerful countenance, to 
tranfa^l bufinefs, telling; the barbarian officers, ^hat he 
had fome extraordinary happinefs announced to him from 
heaven in a dream. Then he mounted the tribunal, for 
the difpatch of fuch affairs as might come before him. At 
that infant the hind being let loofe near the plac«, by thofe 
who had the charge of her, and feeing Sertorius, ran up 
with great joy, leaped upon the tribunal, laid her head 
upon his lap, and licked liis right hand, in the manner to 
which fhe had long been trained. Sertorius retiumed her 
carefl^s with all the tokens of a (incere afie<5lion, even to 
the (bedding of tears. The afllembly at tirft looked on 
with filent aflonifhment ; but afterwards they tedilied 
their regard for Sertorius with the loudeft plaudits and ac« 
clamations, as a perfon of a fuperior nature, beloved by 
the gods. With thefe impreflions they condu£ted him to 
liis pavilion, and refumed all the hopes and iptarits with 
which he could have wifhed to infpire them. 

He watched the enemy fo clofe in the plains of Sagun* 
turn, that they were in great want of provifions ; and as 
they were determined at lad to go out to forage and collet 
neceflaries, this unavoidably brought on a battle, «Great 
SL6ts of valor were performed on both Odes. Memtnlus, 
the beft officer Pompey had, fell in the hotteft of the fight. 
Sertorius carried all before him» and, through heaps of 
the flain, made his way towards Metellus, who>made great 
efforts to oppofe him, and fought with a vigor itbove his 
years, but at laft was borne down with the flroke of a 
fpear. All the Romans who faw or heard of his difafter, 
refol ved not to abandon their general, and from an iropulfe 
of (bame as well as anger, they turried upon the enemy, 
and flieltered Metellus with their Ihields, till other;s car- 
ried him off in fafety. Then they charged the Span- 
iards with great fury, and touted them in their turn. 

As victory had now changed fides, Sertorius, to fecare 
a iafe retreat for his troops, as w«U as convenient time for 
raifmg frefh forces, had the art to retire iato a city flroagiy 
fituated upon a mountain. He repaired khe walls, and 
-barricaded the gates, as though bethought of nothing lefa 
than ftanding a fiege. The enemy, however, were de- 
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teivcd by appearances. They invefted the place, and, in 
I he imagination rhat they (hould make themfelves maflers 
of it without difficulty, took no care to purfue the fugi- 
tive barbarians, or to prevent the new levies which the of- 
ficers of Sertorius were making. Thefe officers he had 
fent to the towns under his command, with inflru<^tionSy. 
when they had aifembled a fullicient number, to fend a 
meilenger to acquaint him with it. 

Upon the receipt of fiich intelligence, he (allied out, 
and having made his way through the enemy without 
much trouble, he joined his new railed troops, and re- 
turned with that additional ftrength. He now cut off the 
Roman convoys both by Tea and land : At land, by laying 
ambuflies, or hemming them in, and by the rapidity of 
his motions, meeting them in every quarter : At fea, by 
guarding thecoaft with his light piratical vcfTels. In con- 
sequence of this, the Romans were obliged to fe pa rate. 
MetuUus retired into Gaul, and Pompey went and took up 
hi% winter quarterns in 4he territories of the Vacceians, 
where he was greatly diftrelTcd for want of money ; info* 
much that he informed theienate, he (hould foon leave the 
country, if they did not fupply him ; for he had already 
facrificed his own fortune in defence of Italy. Indeed^ 
the common difcourfe was, that Sertorius would be in 
Italy before Pompey. So far had his capacity prevailed 
(i»v«r the inoft didinguiflied and the able/t generals la 
Rome. 

The opinion which MctcUus had of him, and the dread 
of h1s^iUtieS|. was evident from a proclamation then pub- 
li(hed i for which Metellusoffered a reward of an hundred 
talents oi* lilver, and twenfy thoufand acres of land to any 
Roman who fhoiild take him ; and if that Roman was^ 
an exile, he proniiied he (hould be redored to his country. 
Thus he plainly difcovered his defpair of conquering his 
enemy, by the price which he fet upon him. When he 
happened once to defeat him in a pitched battle, he was 
fo elated with tlie advantage, and thought tlie event fo 
fortunate, that he fuffered himfelf to be faluted as Impera- 
tar ; and the cities received hioi with facriiices and every 
teftimony of gratitude to the gods at tHeir altars. Nay». 
it is faid, he received crowns of victory, that he made 
mod magnificent entertainments on the occafion, and wore 
a.tC4UinjpnaJlrobe.. VidQries, iaefSgyj deicended in ma* 
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chines, with trophies of gold and garlands iu their hands ; 
and choirs of boys and virgins fung fongs in his praife. 
Thefe circumftances were extremely ridiculous, if he ex- 
pre(}ed fo much joy and fuch fuperabundant vanity, while 
he called Sertorius a fugitive from Sylla, and the poor re- 
mains of Carbo's fa6lion. 

On the other hand, the magnanimity of Sertorius ap- 
peared in every ftep he took. The patricians, who had 
been ojuliged to fly from Rome, and take refuge with him, 
he called a fenate. Out of them he appointed quaedors 
and lieutenants, and in every thing he proceeded according 
to the laws of his country. What was of ftill greater mo- 
ment, though he made war only with the arms, the mon- 
ey, and the men of Spain, he did not fuffer the Spaniards 
to have the leaft fhare in any department of government, 
even in words or titles. He gave them Roman generals 
and governors ; to make it appear that the liberty of Rome 
was his great object, and that he did not want to fet up 
the Spaniards againft the Romans. In fa6t, he was a true 
lover of his country, and his paflion to be reftored to it, 
was One of the firft in his heart. Yet, in his greateft mi(- 
fortunes, he never departed from his dignity. On the other 
hand, when he was victorious, he would make an oflTer to 
Metellus or Pompey, to lay down his arms, on conditi<^n 
he might be permitted to return in the capacity of a priv* 
ate man. He faid, he had rather be the meaneft citizen 
in Rome, than an exile with the command of all the other 
countries in the world. 

This love of his country is faid to have been in fome 
meafure owing to 'the attachment he had to his mother. 
His father died in his infancy, and he had his education 
wholly from her ; confequently his affections centered in 
her. His Spaniih friends wanted to conftitute him fupreme 
governor ; but having information at that time of the 
death of his mother,, he gave himfelf up to the mod alarm- 
ing grief. For feven whole days he neither gave the word, 
nor would be feen by any of his friends. At laft, his gen- 
erals, and others who were upon a footing with him in 
point of rank, befet his tent, and infifted that he fhould 
rife from the ground,and make his appearance, to fpeak to 
the foldiers, and to take the direction of their affairs, which 
were then as profperous as he could defire. Hence many 
Imagined, that he was naturally of a pacific turn, and a 
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\hvcr of tranqirility, bnt was brought againft his inclina- 
tion, by fome means or other, to take, upon him the 
command ; and that when he was hard preflTed by his ene- 
mies, and had no other fhelter but that of war to fly to,- 
he h?d recourfe to it merely in the way of felfdefence. 

"We cannot have greater proofs of his magnanimity, 
than thofe fhat appear in his treaty with Mithridates. That 
prmce recovering from the fall giren him by Sylla, en- 
tered the lifts again, and renewed his pretenfions to Afia. 
By this time the fame of Sertorius haci extended itfelf into 
al! parts of the world. The merchants who traded to thc- 
\%el^, carried back news of his achievements, like commo- 
dities from a diftant country, and filled Fontus with his re-- 
nown. Hereupon Mithridates determined to fend an em- 
baffy to him ; induced to it by the Vain fpeeches of his flat- 
terers, who compared Sertorius to Hannibal, and Mithri- 
dates tb Pyrrhus, and infifted that the Romans would never 
be able to bear up againft two fuch powers and two per- 
fons of fuch genius and abilities, when attacked by them* 
in different quarters ; the one being the moft excellent of; 
generals, and the other the greateft of kings. 

In purfuance of this fcheme, Mithridates fent atnbafla- 
dors iiifo Spain, with letters to Sertorius, and propofafe 
to be made in co'nference ; the purport of which was, that 
the king would fupply him with money and (hips for the 
war, on condition that he confirmed his claim- to AHii,. 
which he had lately given up to the Romans in the treaty 
with Sylla. 

Sertorius' afltmblcd his council, which he called the ' 
Senate. They were unanimous in their opinion that he • 
fhould accept the conditions, and think himfelf happy 
irt them ; fitice they were only afkcd an empty name and 
title to things which it was not in their power to give> 
and tile king m return would fupplvthcm with what they 
mod wantea. But Sertorius would by no means agree ■ 
to it. He faid, he had no objeftion to that prince's hav- 
ing Bithynfa and Cappadocia, countries accuftomed to 
kingly government, and not belonging to the Romans 
by any juff title j but as to a province to which the Ro- 
mans had an undeniable claim ; a province which they 
had beeit deprived of by Mithridates, which he afteN 
wards loft to Fimbria, and at la(! had qoilfcd upon the 
peace with Sylhr, he could never conient thet he flxooJd be 

3* eg a- 
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put in poiTeflion of it again. ** Rome/* (aid he, *< ooglu 

" to have her power extended by my victories, and it is 
•* not my right to rife to power at her expenfe. A man 
** who has any dignity of fentiment (hould conquer 
** with honor, and not ufe any bafe mfans even to lave 
•* his life." 

Mithridates was perfeflly aftonifhed at this anrwer^and 
thus communicated his furprife to his friends : <' What 
^* orders would Sertorius give ms, when ieated in the 
** fenate houfe at Rome, if now, driven as he is to the 
<< coafts of the Atlantic Ocean, he prefchbes bounds.to 
" our empire^ and threatens us with war if we make any 
•< attempt upon A fia?" The treaty, however, went on, 
and was fworn to. Mithridates was to have Cappadocia 
and Bithynia, and Sertorius to iupply him with a general 
and fome troops s the king, on the other hand, was to 
furni(h Sertorius with three thoufand talents, and forty 
(bips of war. 

The general whom Sertorius fent into AHa, was a fena- 
tor who had taken refuge with him, named Marcus 
Marius. When Mithridates, by his afliftance, had taken 
fome cities in Afia, he permitted that officer to enter them 
with his rods and axes, and voluntarily took the fecond 
place as one of his train. Marius declared feme of thofe 
cities free, and excufed others from impofls and taxes, 
telling them they were indebted for thefc favors to Serto- 
rius. So that Afta, which labored again under the ex- 
action of the Roman taxgatherers, and the opprelHons 
and infults of the garrifons, had once moie a profpedt of 
fome happier mode of government. 
. But in Spain, thefenators about Sertorius, who looked 
upon themfelvesas on a footing with him, no fooner faw 
themfelves as a match for the enemy, than they bade 
adieu to fear, and gave into a foolifh jealoufy and envy 
•f their general. At the head of thefe was Perpenna, 
who, elated with the vanity of birth, afpirod to the com- 
mand, and fcrupled not to addrefs his partizans in priv- 
ate with fuch fpeeches as thefe : '* What evil demon 
<* pofTeiTes us, and leads us from bad to worfe ? We,%vho 
*^ would not fiay at home and fubmit to the orders of 
^ Sylla, who is maAer both of fea and land, what are 
*« we come to ? Did we not come here for liberty ? Yet 
** here we are voluntary Haves ; guards to the exiled Ser» 
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«*toritw. We luffcr ourfelves to be amufed with the 
** title of a ienate; a title defpifed and ridiculed by all 
** the world. O noble fenators, who fubmit to the nioft 
** mortifying talks and labors, as much as the meanest 
** Spaniards and LuHtanians 1" 

Numbers were attacked with thefe aiid fuch like dif- 
courfes ; and though they did not openly revolt bec^ufe 
they dreaded the power of Sertorius, yet they took pri* 
vate methods to ruin his affairs, by treating the barbarians 
ill, inflicting heavy punishments, and coUeaing exorbitant 
fubfidies, as if by his order. Hence the cities began to 
waver in their allegiance, and to raiie diilurbances ; and 
the perfons fent tocompofe thofe diAurbancea by mild and 
gentle methods, made more enemies than they reconciled^ 
and inflamed the riling fpirit of difobedience ; infomuch 
that Sertorius departing from his former clemency and 
moderation, behaved with sreat injuflice and outrage to 
the children of the Spaniards in Ofca, putting fome t* 
death, and felling others for (laves. 

The confpiracy daily gathered flrengtb, and among the 
reft Perpenna drew in Manlius^* who had aconiiderable 
command in the army. ♦ * ♦ * « • 
♦ * ♦ ♦ * He and his partizans thcrt 

prepared letters for Sertorius, which imported that a vic« 
tory was gained by one of his officers, and great numbers 
of the enemy (lain. Sertorius offered Sacrifice for the good 
tidings 'f and Perpenna gave him, and his own friends 
who were by, and who were all privy to the defign, an 
invitation to fupper, which with much entreaty he pre- 
vailed with him to accept. 

The entertainments at which Sertorius, was prefent, had 
been always attended with great order and decorum $ for 
he could not bear either to fee or beac the leall indecency, 
and he had ever accultomed the gucAstodivertthemfelves 
in an innocent and irreproachable manner. But in the 
midlt oi the entertainment, the confpirators began to 
feek occalion to quarrel, giving into the mod dillblute 
difcourfe, and pretending drunkennefs as the caufe oi 
their ribaldry. All this was done to provoke him. How* 
ever, either vexed at theic obfcenities and dellgn, or 

* Dacier thiaks we (bould read Manius, by which be me ass 
UMniuf AntonitUf who gave Sertocius the firft blow. 
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gueffing af their defigns by the manner of their drawfing 
them out, he changed his pofturc, and thretV hirafelf back 
upon his couch, as though he neither heard nor regarded 
them. Then Perpenna took a cup of wine, and as he 
was drinking^ purpofely let it fall out of ht» hands. The 
noifeit fnade being the (Ignal for them to fall on, Antony, 
who fat next to Sertorius, ganfe him a ftroke with his 
lWd!-i!, Sertorins turned, and drove to get up ; but Antony 
'rhrowinrg himfelf upon his breaft: held both his hands ; fo 
tliat not being able in the leaft to defend himfelf, the reft 
of the confpiratofs defpatched him with many wounds. 

Upon the firft news of his death, nioft of the Spaniards 
abandoned Perpenna, and by their deputies Surrendered 
themfeWes to Pompeyand Metellus. Perpenna attempted 
fomethinff with thofe that remained ; but though he had 
the «fe of all that Sertorius had prepared, he made fo ill 
a figtrre, that rt was evident he knew no more how to 
command, than how to obey. He gave Pompey battle, 
and was foon routed and taken prJfoner. Nor m this laft 
diftrefs did he behave as became a general. He had the 
papers of Sertorius^ in his poffeflfion, and he offered Pom- 
pey the fight of original letters from men of confular dig- 
nity, and thcgrcateft intcreft in Rome, by which they in- 
vited Sertorius into Italy in confequence of the defire of 
numbers, who wanted a change in the prefent face of af- 
fairs, anda new adtnrniftration. 

Pompey, however, behaved not like a young man, bat 
with ail the marks of a folid-and improved underftanding, 
and by his prudenoedclivcfedRdme from a train of dread- 
ful fears and new commotions. He colle6led all thofe 
letters and the other papers of Sertorius, and burnt them, 
without either readmg them himfelfj or fufferingany 
either perfonto do it. As 'for Perpennar, he pot him to death 
immediatelyv left he flltould mention tire names of tiwPe 
who wrote •the' letters, and thence rtew fedirions and 
troubles flioiidd'arife. Perpenna's accomplices met the 
fame fate; fome of them being browghf to Pompey, and 
by iiim ordered to the block, and otiiers who fled into ■ 
Africa, fhjot by the Moors ^ N«ne' efcaped but Aufidius, . 
the rival of N^nthts» Whetf!cv it-was that he could not 
be found, or they thought him not worth the feeking, he 
lived to old ai^ein a village of the barbariatiSi wretchedly 
poor and univerfally defpifiifd. 
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XJURIS the hiftorian writes, that Eumenes the Car- 
dian was the fon of a poor waggoner in the Cherfonefus, 
and yet that he had a liberal education both as to leafn- 
ing and the exercifes then in vogue.* He fays, that while 
he was but a lad, Phillip happening to be in Cardia went 
to fpend an hour of leifure in feeing how the young men 
acquitted themfelves in the pancrathfiff and the boys in 
wreftling. Among thefe Eumenes fucceeded fo well, and 
(howed fo much activity and addrefs, that Philip was 
pleafed with him, and took him into his train. But 
others aflfert with a greater appearance of probability, 
that Philip prei'erred him on account of the ties of friend- 
(hip and holpitality there were between him and the ta» 
ther of Eumenes. 

After the death of Philip, he maintained the reputa- 
tion, of being equal to any of Alexander's officers in ca- 
' pacity, and in the honor with which he difchaged his 
commiflions ; and though he had only the title of princi- 

fial fecretary, he was looked upon in as honorable a 
ight as the king's moil intimate friends and counfellors ; 
infomuch that he had the fole direction of an Indian ex* 
pedition, and upon the death of Hephaeftion, when Per- 
diccas had the poit of that favorite, he fucceeded Per- 
diccas.J Therefore, when Neoptolemus, who had beea 
the principal armorbearer, took upon him to fay, after 
the death of Alexander, **> That he had borne the fhield 
** and fpear of that monarch, and that Eumenes had only 
«* followed with his efcritoir," the Macedonians only 
laughed at his vanity ; knowing that befides other marks 
of honor, Alexander had thought Eumenes not unworthy 

* There were public fchooU, where children of all conditions 
' were taught without diilin^ion. 

f TYu pancraiiim (as we have already obferved) was a cempoil* 
tion of wreftling and boxing. 

f In the printed tfxt it is tra^^m9, pravince. But as we know 
of no government that Alexander gave Eumenes ; lirvrap^etp^ « 
command in the cavalry^ which is the reading in fomemSnulcripts, ap* 
pears preferable. And Cornelius Nepos confirms it in thefe woxda;^ 
Frafuit 4tiam Mlteri equitum aim. 
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his alliance. For BarHne, the daughter of Artabazns, 
who was the fird lady Alexander took to his b«d in AHa, 
and who brought him a ion naooed Hercules, had two 
fifters ; one of which, called Apama, he gave to Ptolemy, 
and the other called alfo Bar fine, he gave to EumeDcs, 
at the time when he was felecling Perlian ladies as wives 
for his friends.* 

Yet it mull be acknowledged, he was often in difgrace 
with Alexander^ and once or twice in danger too, on ac- 
count of Hephieftipn. In the firft place, HephafAion 
gave a nuificia.T named Evius^ the quarters which the 
ferVants of Eumencs had taken up for him. Upon this, 
Eumenes went in great wrath to Alexander, with Men- 
tor, f and cried, **The befl method they could take, was 
•* to throw away their arms, and learn to play upon the 
•* flute, or turn tragedians." Alexander at firft entered 
into his quarrel, and fliarply rebuked K?pha;ftion : But 
he foon changed his mind, and turned the weight of his 
difpleafure iipon Eumenes ; thinking he had behaved 
with more dilrefped to him than refentment ag^iiill Be- 
pha?^ion. 

Again j when Alexander wanted to fend out'Nearchus 
with a i]eet to explore the coa(l^ of tlie ocean, he found 
his treafury low, and afked his friends for a fupply. 
Among the reft he applied to Eumenes for three hundred 
talents, who offered him only a hundred, and affured 
liinrv, at the fame time, he ihouUl fiad it difficuh to collei^ 
that /imi by his ftewards. Alexander refufcd the offer, 
but did not remonltrate or complain. However, he or- 
dered his (ervants privately to let fire to Eumenes*s tent, 
that he might be forced to carry out his money, and be 
openly convicted of the falfuy. It happened that the 
tent was entirely confumed, and Alexander was forry oa 

* AleK^nde^ tad married Stativa, tliecldeft daagbter of Darius, 
and given the youngeil, named Trypetis, to Hephaeftion. This was 
a mealurc wdl calculated for eAabliihiag him and- his p«Aerit^ou 
the Perfian throne ; but it was obooxious tx» the Macedoniaus. 
Tberefone to fupport it on one hand, and to obviate if^eouveniences 
on the other, he lele^led eighty virgins out of the moll honorable 
families in Perlia, and perluaded hU prLncipal fiiead&and officei^ 
to marry them. 

■f Mentor was brother to Memnon, whofe widow Barfine was 
Alexander's miftrcfs. He was alio bioth^rinlaw to Ar abazus ; 
and thefecond Barfine, whom Eumenes married, fesmsto havebeya 
daughter to Memnon and Mentor's fi{ler« 
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account of the lofs of his papers. There laras gold and 
iilver found melted, to the amount of more than a thou- 
iand talents, y,et even then the king took none of it. 
And having written to all his grandees and lieutenants, to 
fetid him CQples of the defpatches that were lofl, upon 
their arrival, he put them again under the care of £u- 
menes. 

Some time after, another difpute happened between him 
and Hephaeflion, on account of fome preient from 
the king to one of them. Mucji fevere and ahuHve Ian- 
guage paired between them, yet Alexander, for the pref- 
entt, did not ]ook upon Eumenes with the lefs regard. 
But, Hephacftion dying fooo after, the king, in bis un* 
Ipeakable affliction for that lofs, exprefTed his refentment 
againfl all who he thought envied that favorite while he 
lived, or rejoiced at his death. Eumenes was one of thofe 
whom he mofl fufpefted of fuch fentiments, and he often 
nrkentioned the differences, and the fcvere language thofe 
difference had produced. Eumenes, however, being an 
artful man, and Ivappy at exvedients, made the very per- 
fon through whom he had loll the king's favor^ the 
means of regaining it. He feconded the zeal and appli- 
cation of Alexander, to celebrate the memory of Hephasf- 
tton. He fuggefted fuch inftances of veneration as he 
thought might do moft honor to the deceafed, and con- 
tributed largely and freely out of his own purfe, towards 
the expenfes of his funeral. 

Upon the death of Alexander, a great quarrel broke 
out between xhc phalanx and the late king's friends and 
generals. Eumenes in his heart, iided with the phalanx^ 
but in appearance Aood neuter, as a perfon perfe6tly in- 
different ; faying, it did not become him, who was a 
Itranger, to interfere in thedifputes of theTVIacedonians. 
And when the other great officers retired from Babylon, 
he flayed there, endea,vonng to appeafe that body of in- 
fantry, and to difpofe them to a reconciliation. 

After ^hefe troubles were part, and the generals met 
to coniult about dividing the provinces and armies among 
them, the countries afligned Eumenes, were Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia^ and the eoall of the Sea of Pontus, as 
far as Trapezus. Thefe countries were not then fubjecl 
to the Macedonians, ff\r Ariarathres was king of tltem j 
but Leonatus and Antigonus were to go with a great 
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army, and put Eumenes in poffeflion. Antigonds^ now 
elated with power, and defpifing all the world, gave no 
attention to the letters of Perdiccas. But Lconatus 
marched down from the upper provinces into Phrygia, 
and promifed to undertake the expedition for Eumenes. 
Immediately after this, Hecataeus, a petty tyrant in Car- 
dia, applied to Leonatus, and defired him rather to go ro 
the relief of Antipater and the Macedonians, who were 
befieged in Lamia.* Leonatus being inclined to go, 
called Eumenes, and attempted to reconcile him to He- 
catxusi They had long had fufpicions of each other on 
account oi a family difference m point of politics ; in 
confequence of which Eumenes had only accufed Heca- 
taeus of fetting himfelf up tyrant in Cardia, and had en- 
treated Alexander to reftore that people to their liberty. 
He now defired to be excufed taking a (hare in the Grecian 
expedition, alleging he was afraid Antipater, who had 
long hated him, to gratify himfelf as well as Hecataeus, 
would niike fome attempt upon his life. Upon which, 
Leonatus, placing an entire confidence in him, opened 
to him all his heart. He told him the aflifting Antipater 
was nothing but a pretext, and that he defigned, as foon 
as he landed in Greece, to affert his claim to Macedonia. 
At the fame time he fhowed him letters from Cleopatra, + 
in which fhe invited him to Pella, and promifed to give 
him her hand. 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Antipater, or 
whether he defpaired of any fervice from Leonitus, who 
was extremely obflinatein his temper, and followed every 
impulfe of a precipitate ambition, he withdrew from him I 
in the ni ght with all his equipage, which confided of 
three hundred horfe, two hundred of his domeflics, well 
armed, and all his treafure, amounting to five thoufand 
talents. With this he fled to Perdiccas ; and, as he ac- 
quainted that general with the fecret defigns of Leonatus, 
he was immediately taken into a high degree of favor^ 
and admitted to a fhare in his councils. In a little time, 
too, Perdiccas in perfon condu6led him into Cappadociat 
with a great army ; took Ariarathes prifoner, fubdued alfl 
the country, and eflablifhed Eumenes in that governmenti 

♦ A city of Thcffaly. 
f The fiilcr of AlexandcTi 
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in confequence of which Eumencs put the cities under 
the dire61ion of his friends, placed guards and garrifons, 
with proper officers at their head, and appointed judges 
and luperintendants of the revenue ; Perdiccas leaving 
the entire difpofition of thofe things to him. After this, 
he departed with Perdiccas ; choofing to give him that 
teftimony of refpeft, and not thinking it confident with 
his interefl to be abfent from his court. But Perdiccas, 
fatisfied that he could himfelf execute the defigns he was 
meditating, and perceiving that the provinces he had left 
behind, required an able and faithful guardian, fent back 
Eumenes when he had reached Cilicia. The pretenct 
was, that he might attend to the concerns of his own gov- 
ernment i but the r«al intention, that he fhould frcure 
the jidjoining province of Armenia, which was diflurbed 
by the practices of Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus was a man of fanguine parfuits, and ui^- 
bounded vanity. Eumenes, however endeavored to keep 
him to his duty, by foothing applications. And si 
he faw the Macedonian infantry were become extremely 
infolent and audacious, he applied himfelf to rai(ing a bo- 
dy of cavalry, which might be a counterpoife againft 
them. For this purpofe he remitted the taxes, and gave 
other immunities to thofe of his province who were good 
horfemen. He alfo bought a great number of horfes^ 
and diflributed them among fuch of his courtiers as he 
placed the greateft confidence in j exciting them by hon- 
ors and rewards, and training them to firength and 
/kill, by a variety of excrcifes. The Macedonians, upon 
this, were differently affetled, fome with aftonifhment, 
and others with joy, to fee a body of cavalry coUe^ed, to 
the number of fix thoufand three hundred, and trained ia 
£o fhort a fpace of time. 

About that time, Craterus and A nti pater, having re- 
duced Greece, pafled into Afia, to overthrow the power 
of Perdiccas; and news was brought that their firfl inten- 
tion was to enter Cappadocia. Perdiccas himfelf was en- 
gaged in war with Ptolemy ; he therefore appointed Eu- 
menes commander in chief of the forces in Armenia and 
Cappadocia ; and wrote to Alcetas and Neoptolemus to 
obey the orders of that general, whom he nad invefled 
with difcretionary powers. Alcetas plainly refufed to 
iiibmit to that injuu6tion i alleging that the Macedo- 

Vol. III. H h 
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nians would be afliamed to fight Antipattr ; ^nd^u for 
Craterus, their affedtion fbr him was fuch that they would 
receive him with open arms. On the other hand, it was 
vi(ible that Neoptolemus was forming fome treacherous 
fcheme againft Eumenes ; for when called upon, he re- 
fufed to join him, and, inflead of that, prepared to give 
him battle. 

This was the iirft occaHon on which Eumenes reaped 
the fruits of his forefight and timely preparations. For, 
though his infantry were beaten, witn his cavalry he put 
Neoptolemus to flight, and took his baggage. And while 
the phalanx were difperfed upon the purfuit, he fell upon 
them in fuch good order with his horfe, that they were 
forced to lay down their arms, and take an oath to ferve 
him. Neoptolemus colle6led fome of the fugitives, and 
retired with them to Craterus and Antipater. They had 
already fent ambaifadorB to Eumenes, to defire him to 
adopt their intereds, in reward of which they would con- 
firm to him the provinces he had, and give him others, 
with an additional number of troops ; in which cafe he 
would find Antipater a friend inflead of an enemy, and 
continue in friend (hip with Craterus, inftead of turning 
his arms againfl him. 

Eumenes made anfwer to thefe proposals, ** That 
** having long been on a footing of enmity with Anti- 
** pater, he did not choofe_ to be his friend, at a time 
** when he faw him treating his friends as fo many ene- 
** mies. As for Craterus, he was ready to reconcile him 
«* toPerdiccas, and to compromife matters between them 
*' upon juft and redfonable terms. But if he fhould be- 
** gm hoflilities, he would fupport his injured friend while 
*• he had an hour to live, and rather facrifice life itfelf 
** than his honor .^' 

When this anfwer was reported to Antipater and Cra- 
terus, they took fome time to deliberate upon the meaf- 
ures they (hould purfue. Meanwh|le Neoptolemus ar- 
riving, gave them an account of the oattle he had lofl, and 
requefted affiftance of them both, but particularly of 
Craterus. He faid, ** The Macedonians had fo extraor- 
•* dinary an attachment to him, that if they faw but his 
** hat» or heard one accent of his tongue, they would im- 
•* mediately run to him with their fwords in their hands." 
Indeed, the reputation of Craterus was very great amon^ 
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fhcm, and, after the death of Alexander, moft of them 
isriflied to be under his command. They remembered the 
rifks he had rim of embroiling himfelf with Alexander for 
their fakes ; how he had combated the inclination for Pcr- 
fian fafhions which infenfibly grew upon him, and fup- 
ported the cufioms of his country againd the infults of 
barbaric pomp and luxury. , 

Craterus now fent Antijpater into Cilicia, and taking 
a confiderable part of the forces himfelf, marched along 
with Neoptolemus againfl Eumenes. If Eumenes fore- 
faw his coming and was prepared for it, we may impute 
it to the vigilance neccffary in a general ; we fee nothing 
in that of fuperior genius.' But when, befi^es his con- 
cealing from the enemy what they ought not to difcover, 
he brought his own troops to action, without knowing 
vvho was their adverfary, and made them fervc againft 
Craterus, without finding out that he was the officer they 
had to contend with ; in this we fee charatfleriftical proofs 
of generalfhip. For he propagated a report, that Neop- 
tolemus, aflifled by Pigris, was advancing a/^ain wiili 
fome Cappadocian and Pkphlagonian horfe. The night 
he deigned to decamp, he fell into a found deep, and had 
a very extraordinary dream. He thought he faw twa 
Alexanders prepared to try their ftrength againtl each 
other, and each at the head of a phalanx. Minerva came 
to fupport the one and Ceres the other. A (harp confli6% 
enfued, in which the Alexander af^)ed by Minerva, wa#? 
defeated, and Ceres crowned the victor with a wreath of 
corn. He immediately concluded that the dream was in 
his favor, becaufe he had to nght for a country which* 
was moft of it in tillage, and which had then fo excellent 
a crop, well advanced towards the Hckle, that the whole 
face of it had the appearance of a profound peace. He 
was the more confirmed in his opinion, when he found 
the enemy*s word was Minefva and AUxandelr ; and in 
oppofition to it he gave Ceres and Alexander, At the fame 
time, he ordered his men to crown themfeives, and to cover 
their arms with ears of corn. He was feveral times upon 
the point of declaring to his principal officers and cap- 
tains what adverfary they had to contend with ; thinking 
* a hazardous undertaking to keep to himfelf a fecret 
io important) and perhaps necelTary for therato know-. 
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Yet he abode by his firfl refolutton, and trufted his own 
Heart only with the danger that might enfue. 

When he came to give battle, he would not fet any 
Macedonian to engage Craterus, but appointed to that 
•harge two bodies of foreign horfe, commanded by Phar- 
ftabaziis the Ton of Artabaziis, and Phoenix of Tenedos. 
They had orders to advance on the fiift figl-t of the ene- 
wiy, and come to clofe fighting, without giving them 
time to retire ; and if they attempted to fpeak or fend any 
Iberald, they were not to regard it. For he had (irong 
anprehenfions that the Macedonians would go over to 
C5ratenis, if they happened to know him. Eumenes hira- 
fclf, with a troop ot three hundred fele6t horfe, went and 
ported himfelf in the right wing, where he ihould have to 
*tt againfl Neoptolemus. When they had pafled a little 
hill that feparated the two armies, and came in view, 
they charged with fuch impetuofity, that Ciaterus was 
extremely furprifed, and ezprelTed his refentment in /!rong 
terms againfl Neoptolemus, who, he thought, had de- 
ceived him with a pretence that the Macedonians would 
change fides. However, he exorted his officers to be- 
have like brave men, and flood forward to the encounter. 
In the firfl fbock, which was very violent, the fpears were 
foon broke, and they were then to decide the difpute with 
the fword. 

The behavior of Craterus did no di (honor to Alex^ 
tnder. He killed nihnbers with his own hand, and over- 
threw many others who alTailed him in front. But at laft 
he receivecl a fide blow from a Thracian^ which brought 
liim to the ground. Many paiTed over him without know^ 
ing him'; but Georgias, one of Eumene's oiHcers, took 
-notice of him ; and being well acquainted with hisperfon, 
feaped from his horfe and guarded the body ; it was then« 
however, too late ; he was at the lafl extremity, and i|i 
%l)e agonies of death. 

In the mean time, Neoptolemus engaged Eumenes.— 
The mofl violent hatred had long fubfilled between them, 
«nd this day added flings to it. They knew not one ano- 
ther in the two firfl encounters, but in the third they did ; 
and then they rufhed forward impetuoufly with fwords 
drawn and loud fhouts. The (hock their horfes met with vus 
fo violent, that it referabled that of two galleys. Tke 
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rccr aneagonifh quitted, the bridlci, and laid hold oa* 
each other ; each endeavoring ,to tear off the helmet or 
the brcaftpii^te of his enemy. Whije their hands were 
thus engaged, their horles went from under thera ; aiid 
as they fell to the ground without quitting tlieir hold». 
they wrelied for the advantage. Neoptolemus was be- 
ginning to riie &r(tf when Eumenes wounded him in the 
ham» find by that means got upon his feet before hinu 
Neoptolemus being wounded in one knee, fupported him* 
felf upon the other^ and fought with great courage unc^er- 
neath, but was not able to reach his adv^rfary a mortal, 
blow. At hit receiving a wound in the neck, he grew 
faint, and flretched himielf upon the ground. Eumenes^. 
lyith all the eagercefs of inveterate hatred, hastening to 
flrip him of his arms, and loading him with reproaches^ 
did not obferve that his (word was dill in his hand ; fo 
that Neoptolemus wounded him under the cuirafs, where 
it toadies upon the groin. However, as the iiroke was- 
but feeble,. the apprehenfions it gave him were greater 
than the real hurt. 

When he had defpoiled his adverfary, weak as he was* 
With the wounds he had received in his legs and arms, he 
mo^nted his horfe and made ud to his left wing, which he 
luppofcd might ftill be engag<?a with the enemy* There, 
being informed of the fate of Craterus, he haflened to^ 
him ; and finding his breath and his fonfes not quite gone, 
lie alighted from his horfe, wept over him, and gave him 
his hand. One while, he ve.nted his execrations upon- 
ilS^eoptolemus, and another while he lamented his own ill 
^rtune, and the cruel neceHTity he was under of coming 
to ext;-cmities with his mod intimate friend, and either 
giving or receiving. the fatal blow. 

Eumenes won tnis battle about ten days after the form- 
er. And it raifed him to a high rank of honor, becaufe 
it brought him the palm both of capacity and courage,, 
but at the fame time it expofed him to the envy and ha^^ 
tred both of his allies and his enpmiea.. It feemed hard 
to them, that a llranger, a foreign adventurer, /houlii 
have deftroyed one of the grcateft and mod illuftrious of 
the Macedonians with the arms of thofe very Macedoni- 
ans. Had the news of the death of Craterus been brou^^t 
fooner to Perdiccas, none but he would have fwayed the 
Macedonian fceptre,, Buthe was ilain in a mutin^r m 

3« H.h-z..' 
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Egypt, two days before the news arrived. TKe MaiM& 
donians were fo much exafperated againft Eumenes upon 
the late event, that they immediately decreed his death. 
Antigonus and Antipater were to take the dire^lion of 
the war which was to carry that decree into execution. 
Mean time Eumenes went to the king's horfes which were 
pasturing upon Mount Ida, and took fuch as he had oc- 
cafion for, but gave the keepers a difeharge for them. 
When Antipater was apprifed of it, he laughed, and faid, 
** He could not enough admire the caution of Eumenes, 
•* who muft certainly expert to fee the account of the 
** king's goods and chattels flated either on one (ide or 
" other.*' 

Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plains of 
Lydia near Sardis, both becaufe he was flrong in cavalry,, 
and becaufe he was ambitious to (how Cleopatra what a 
refpe6^kble foice he had. However, at the requeft of 
that prince(s, who was afraid to give Antipater any caufe 
of complaint, he marched to the Upper Phrygia, and 
wintered in Celanae. There Alcetas, Polemon and Do- 
eimus, contended with him for the command ; upon 
which he faid, << This makes good the obfervation, 
** Every one thinks of advancing himfelf, but no one 
** thinks of the danger that mav accrue to the public 
♦« weal." 

He had promifed to pay his army within three- days, 
and as he nad not money to do it, he fold them all the 
farms and cadles in the country, together with the peo- 
ple and cattle that were upon them. Every captain of a 
Macedonian company,, or officer who had a command in 
the foreign troops, received battering engines from Eu- 
menes ; and when he had taken the caftle, he divided the 
ipoil among his company, according to the arrears due 
to each particular man. This reftored him the affefciiont 
of the foldiers ; infomuch, that when papers were found in 
his camp, difperfed by the enemy, in which their generals 
promifed a hundred talents and great honors to the man 
who fhould kill Eumenes, the Macedonians were highly 
incenfed, and gave order that from that time be fhould 
kave a body guard of a thoufand officerlike men* always 
sbout hini^ who fhould keep watch by turosi and be is. 
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waitiftg day and night. There was not a itian vfho refufed 
that charge ; and they were glad to receive from Eumenes^ 
the marks of honor, which thofe who were called the 
king's friends, ufed to receive from the hands of royalty. 
For he too was empowered to diAribute purple hats and 
rich robes, which were coniidered as the principal gifts 
the kings of Macedon h^d to beftow. 

Profperity gives fome appearance of higher fentiments 
even to perlons of mean fpirit, and we fee fomething of 
grandeur and importance about them in the elevation 
where Fortune has placed them. But he who is infpired 
by real fortitude and magnanimity, will fliow it molt by 
the dignity of his behavior under lolTes, and in the moit 
advert fortune. So did Eumcnes. When he had loft a 
battle to Antigonus in the territory of the Orcynians in 
Cappadocia, through the treachery of one of his officers^, 
though he was forced to fly himfelf, he did not Aiffer the 
traitor to efcape to the enemy, hut took him and hanged 
him upon the fpot. In his flight he took a different way 
from the purfuers, and privately turned round in fuch a 
manner, as to regsan the field of battle. There he en- 
camped, in order to bury the dead, whom he celle€ledy 
and burnt with the doorpofts of the neighboring villages. 
The bodies- of the officers and common foldiers were 
burnt upon feparate piles ; and when he had raifed great 
monuments of earth over them, he decamped. So that 
Antigonus coming that way afterwards, was aftoni/hed at 
his firmnefs and intrepidity. 

Another time he fell in with the baggage of Antigonus^ 
•nd could eafily have taken it, together with many per- 
fonsoffree condition, a great number of (laves, ana all 
the wealth which had been amalled in fo many wars, and 
the plunder of fo many countries. But he was afraid that 
his men, when pofleffcd of fuch riches and fpoils, would 
think themfelves too heavy for flight, and be too efFerai-. 
aate to bear the hardfhip of long wandering from place to 
place ; and yet time, he knew, was his principal refource 
for getting clear of Antigonus. On* the other hand, he 
was fenfible it would be extremely difficult to keep the 
Macedonians from flying upon the fpoil, when it was fo 
fluuch within reach. He therefore ordered them to refrefli 
themfelves, and feed their horfes, before they attacked 
lihe enemy. In the mean time he privately fent a mefTen-- 
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ger to Menander, who cfcorted the baggage, to acqusEibt 
him, *^That Eumenes, in coofideration of the fneadihip 
** which had fubfifled betweeo them, advifod him .to pro- 
** vide for his iafety, and to retire as faft a$ poffible 
**froin the plain, %^here he might eaiily he furrounded^ 
** to the foot of the neighboring mountain, where the 
'* cavalr/ could njt a^l, nor aoy troops faU U{>on his 
** rear." 

Menander foon perceived his danger, and xetired.' Af- 
ter which, Eumenes lent oiit his fcouts in the prefence of 
aH t<he foldiers, and commanded .the latter to arm and 
bridle their horCes, in order for the attack. The fco«ts 
brought back an account that Menander had gained a fi- 
tuation where he could not be taken. Hereupon Eumenes 
pretended great concern, and drew off his forces. We 
anr told, that upon the report Menander paade of this 
affair to Antigonus, the Macedonians launched put in. 
the prarfes of Eumenes, and began to regard him w.ith 
an eye of kiadnefs, for acting fo generous a part, wh^Tk 
it was in his power to have eoilaved their children and 
diihonored their wives. The anfwer Antigonus gave 
them was this : ♦* Think not, my good friends, it was 
*• for your (ake he let them go : It was for bis own. He 
^* did not choofe to have To many fhackles upon him^ 
*•- when he defigned to fly.** 

After this, Eumenes, being forced to wander and fly 
from place to place, fpoke to many pf his foldiers to 
leave him ; either out of care for their fafety, or becaufe 
he did not ^hoofe to have a body of men atter him, who- 
were too few to (land a battle, and too many to fly in pri- 
vacy. And when he retired to the cadle of Nora,* on 
the confines of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with only five 
hundred horfeandtwo hundred foot, there again he gave 
all fuch of his friends free leave to depart, s^ did not 
like the inconveniences of the place^ and the meaAnefs 
of diet,t and difmifled them, with great marks q£ ki^d- 
nef&% 

Jn a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he 

rfornied that Hege, invited himto a conference. Eumenes 

vanfwered,^* Antigonus had many friends and generals 

^' to take his place,, in cafe of accidents to himfelf ; but 

^ It was only tv);o. hun4rc4 9>Qd fifty paces in cifcusafsrenca 
^ A haudnd left him uj^on this offer. 
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*' the troops he had the care of, had none to command 
*• or to protect them after him," he therefore inHfted 
that Antigonus (hould fend hoftages, if he wanted to treat 
with him in perfon. And when Antigonus wanted him to 
make his application to him firfl^, as the greater man, he 
faid, ** While I am mafter of my fword, I fhall never 
think any man greater than myfelf.*' At laft Antigo- 
nus fent his nephew Ptolemy into the fort as a hoflage, 
and then Eumenes came out to him. Thev embraced with 
great tokens of cordiality, having formerly been intimate 
friends and companions. 

In the conference, which lafted a confiderable time, 
Eumenes made no mention of fecurity for his own life, 
or of an amnefty for what was paiTed. Inflead of that,he 
jnfifted on having the government of his provinces con- 
firmed to him, and confiderable rewards for his fervices 
befides ; infomuch that all who attended on the occaHon, 
admired his firranefs, and were aflonifhed at his greatnefs 
of mind. 

During the interview, numbers of the Macedonians 
ran to fee Eumenes 5 for, after the death of Craterus, 
no man was fo much talked of in the army as he. But 
Antigonus, fearing they (hould offer him fome violence, 
called to them to keep at a diftance ; and when they ftill 
Icept crowding in, oracred them td be driven off with 
ftones. At lad he took him in his arms, and keeping oflT 
the multitude with his guards, with fpme difficulty got 
him fafe again into the caffle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew a line 
of circumvallation round the place, and having left a 
fufficient number of troops to carry on the fiege, he re- 
tired. The fort was abundantly provided with corn, 
water, and fait, but in want •f every thing elfe requifite 
for the table. Yet with this mean provifion he furnifhed 
out a cheerful entertainment for his friends, whom he in- 
vited in their turns j for h« took care to feafon his provi- 
fions with agreeable difcourfe and the utmoft cordiality. 
His appearance was, indeed, very engaging. His coun^ 
tenance had nothing of a ferocious or war worn turn, but 
was fraooth and elegant ; and the proportion of his iimbs 
was fo excellent, that they might feem to have come from 
the chiflTel of the ffatuary. And though he was not very 
eloquent, he had a foft and perfuafive way of fpeakin^ 
as we may conclude from his epiftles^ 
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He obferve4» that the greateft inconveoience to tlkt 
garrifon was the nacrowaefs of the fpace in which they 
were confined, enclofed as it was with fmall houfes, and 
the whole of it not more tlian two furlongs jq circuit f 
fo that they were forced to take their food without ex- 
ercife, and their horfes to do the fame. To remove the 
languor which is the confequence of that want, as well 
as to prepare them for flight, if occaiion Hiould oiTer, ht, 
afligned a room fourteen cubits long, the Urged in all the 
fort, for the men to walk in, and gave them orders grad- 
ually to mend their pace. As for the horfes, he tied 
them to the roof of the ftable with ftrang haSters. Then 
he raifed their heads and foreparts by a pulley, till they 
could fcarce touch the ground with their forefeet, but, 
at the fame time they (tood firm upon their hindfeet. 
In this pollure the grooms plied th^m with the v^hip and 
the voice; and the horfes, thgs irritated bounded (n- 
ripHfly on thfir hindfeet, or flraincd to fet their fore- 
feet on the ground ; by which efforts their whole body 
was exercifed, till they weri^ out of breath an4 i}) ai &eni. 
After this cxercife, which was no bad one either for fpeed 
or firength, they had their barley given them boiled, that 
tiiey might fopuer dcfpatch, and' better digefl it. 

As ti^e fiege )<vas drawn ogt to a con/iderabje length, 
Antigonus receive^ information of the de4th pi^ Antipatjer 
in Macedonia, and of the troubles that prevailed ihctt 
through the animpfities between Caflandcr and Folyper. 
chon. He now bade adieu to all inferior pro fpetjis, and 
grafped the whole empire in his fcheme§ ; in confequence 
of which, he wanted to make Eumenes his friend* and 
bring him to cooperate in the ex^ecution of his plan. 
For thispurpofe he fent to him Hieronymus,* with pro* 
pofals of peace, on condition he took the oath that was 
offered to him. Kmnenes rnaaie a correction in the oath, 
and left it Jo the Ma<;edonians before the place to judge 
>vhi.ch form was the mofl rcafonable. Indeed, Antigonus, 
to fave appearances, had (lightly mentioned the royal 
family in the beginning, and all the re^ ran in his own 

* Hieronyn^us wa$ of Cardia» and therefoce a couotryipan of 
Eumencs. He wrote the hiftory of thole princeft who diiNidcd 
Ak^anfl^i's dominions among them, andof ijieir fuccdToxs, 
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name. Butn^nes, therefore, put Olympias and the princes - 
of the blood firft^ and he propefed to engage himfelf by 
oath of fealty not to Antigonus only, but to Olympias, 
and the princes her children. This appearing to the Ma^ 
cedonians much more confident with juftice than the other, 
they permitted Eumcnes to take it, and then raifed the 
fiege. They likewife fent this oath to Antigonus, requir- 
ing him to take it on the other part. 

Mean time Eumenes refiored to the Cappadocians all 
the hoflages he had at Nora, and in return they furniflied 
him with horfes, beafls of burden, and tents, tie alfo 
coHedled great part of his foldiers who had difpcrfed 
themfelves after his defeat, and were ftraggling about the 
country. By this means he aifembled near a thoufand 
horfe,* with which he marched off as faft as poilible ; 
rightly judging he had much to fear from Antigonus^ 
For that general not only ordered him to be beficged 
again, and (liut up with a circular wall, bat, in his letters, 
cxpreffcd great refentment againft the Macedonians for 
admitting the corre^ion of the oath. 

AVhile Eumenes was flying from place to place, he re- 
ceived letters from Maccldonia, in which the people de- 
clared their apprehenfions of the growing power of An- 
tigonus ; and others from Olympias, wherein (he invited 
him to come and take upon nim the tuition and care of 
Alexander's fon, whofe life ihe conceived to be in danger. 
At the fame time, Polyperchon and king Philip fent him 
orders to carry on the war againfi Antigonus with the 
forces in Cappadocia. They empowered him alfo to take 
five hundred talen*s out of the royal treafure at Quinda,^ 
for the reeftablilhment of his own affairs, and as much 
more as he Ihould judge neceflary for the pin-pofes of the 
war. Antigenes and Teutamus too, who commanded the 
Arg^uffidts^ had diredbons to fupport him, 

Thele officers, in appearance, gave Eumenes a kind of 
reception, but it was not difficult to difcover the envy 
and jealoufy they had in their hearts, and how much they 
tdifdained to ad't under him. Their envy he endeavored 
|to remove, by not taking the money, which he told them 
jfce did not want. To remove their obftitiacy and ambi- 

* Diodorus SiculuSi'ftiys two thoulaaA. 
f In Cacia. 
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tion for the fir ft place, was not fo eafy an affair; for, 
though they knew not how to coanmand, they were re- 
folved not to obey. In this cafe he called in the afl[i(lance 
of fuperftition. He faid, Alexander had appeared to him 
in a dream, and Hiowed him a paviliion with royal furni- 
ture, and a throne in the middle of it, after which that 
* prince declared, " If they woUld hold their councils, and 
** defpatch bufinefs there, he would be with them, and 
•'profper every meafurc and action which commenced 
*' under his aufpices."* 

He eaHly perluaded Antigenes and Teutamus to believe 
he had this vifion. They were not willing to wait upon 
him, nor did he choofe to diflionor his commiflion by go- 
ing to them. They prepared, therefore, a royal paviliion, 
and a throne in it, which they called the throne of Alex- 
ander ; and thither they repaired to confult upon the mod 
important affairs. 

From thence they marched to the higher provinces, 
and, upon the way, were joined by Peuceftas, a friend of 
Eumenes, and other governors of provinces. Thus the 
Macedonians were greatly ffrengthened, both in point of 
numbers, and in the moft magnificent provifion of all the 
requiiites of war. But power and affluence had rendered 
thefe governors fo uji tractable in fociety, and fo diffblute 
in their way of living, fince the death of Alexander, and 
they came together with a fpirit of defpotifm, fo nurfed 
by barbaric pride, that they foon became obnoxious to 
each other, and no fort of harmony could fubfill between 
them. Befides they flattered the Macedonians without 
any regard to decorum, and fupplied them with money in 
fuch a manner, for their'entertainmentsand facrifices, 
that, in a little time, their camp looked like a place of 
public reception for every fcene of intemperance ; and 
thofe veterans were to be courted for military appoiat- 
i^entSy as the people are for their votes in a republic 

* In confequence of tkis, according to Diodorus, Eumenes pco- 
pofed to take a fum out of the treafury, fuiHcient for making a throne 
of gold; to place upon that throne the diadem> the fceptre and 
crown, and all the other enfigns of royalty belonging to that prince ; 
that every morning a facrifice Ihould be offered him by all the ofH- 
cers ; and that all orders (hould be ifTued in his name. A Axokc 
of policy fuitable to the genius of Eumenes. 
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famines foon pcrjelved that the new arrived grandees 
* defpifed each other, but wereafraid of him, and watched 
an opportunity to kill hira. He therefore pretended he 
was in want ofmoney, and borrowed large fums oif tho/e 
that hated him moft,* in order that they might place fome 
confidence in him, or at leaft might give up their defigns 
ttpon his hfe out of regard to the money lent him. Thus 
he found guards for himfelf, in the opulence of others - 
and though men in general feek to lave their lives bv 
giving, he provided for his fafety by receiving. 

While no danger was near, the Macedonians took bribes 
ot all who wanted to corrupt them, and, like a kind of 
guards, daily attended the gates of thofe that ^ffeaed the 
command. But, when Antigonus came and encamped 
over againft them, and affairs called for a real generaL 
lijumenes was applied to, not only ty the foldicrs, but 
the very grandees, who had taken fo much flate upon 
them in time of peace and pleafure, freely gave place to 
him, and took the poft he affigned them without murmur. 
'"S- . Ip<Jeed, when Antigonus attempted to pafs the river 
Fafitigris, not one of the other officers who were appoint- 
ed to guard it, got any intelligence of his motions ; Eu- 
inenes alone was at hand to oppofe him ; and ^le did it fo 
cffeaually that he filled the channel' with dead ^dic, 
and made four thoufand prifohers. 

The behavior of the Macedonians, when Eumenes 
happened to be fick ftill more particularly ihowedr that 
they thought others fit to direct ^n magnificent entertain 
ments, and the folemnities of peace, lu iha" he wa the 
only perfon among them fit to iVad ^n army Fo^ Peu 

Per2a tTJ ^'^^^'^'^^^^ f«mptuo^«s man'nerTi 
Ferfia, and given each man a flieep for facrifice hoJ^ 
to be indulged with the command. A few d^ys afier^!^ 
they were marching againft the enemy, Eumenes^ w^^^^ 

ter, at fome diftance from the ranks, left his reft wMrh 

Th/'h'^P'"'"'^^^"'; ^^"^^ ^' difturbed with the nSife 
They had not gone far, before the enemy fuddenlt mad; 
their appearance, for they had paffed tlie intemeS^^^ 
hills, and were now defcending into the nllln t?i 

they marched down the hill, theelephants with thdr fn^ 
^rs on their backs, and the purple vVwhrchthScav^^^^ 



■ „^ ^^^ * ^'our hundred tboufend crowns. 
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ufcd to wear when they were advancing to tbc combat, 
ftruck the troops that were to oppofe them with fuch fur- 
prife, that the tront hahed, and called out for Eumenes ; 
declaring that they would not move a ftep farther, if he 
had not the dire^ion of them. At the fame time they 
grounded their arras, exhorted each other to flop, and in- 
fixed that their officers fhould not hazard an engagement 
without Eumenes. 

Eumenes no fooner heard this than he advanced with 
the utmofl expedition, hastening the flaves that carried the 
litter. He likewife opened the curtains, and flretched out 
his hand in token of his joy. On the firft fight of the 
general of their heart, the troops faluted him in the Ma- 
cedonian language, clanked their arms, ^nd, with loud 
ihouts, cliallenged the enemy to advance, thinking them- 
felves invincible while he was at their head. 

Antigonus having learned from fomc prifon«rs, that 
Eumenes was fo extremely ill, that he was forced to be 
carried in a litter, concluded he fliould find no great dif. 
ficulty in beating the other generals ; and therefore^ 
haflened to the attack. But when he came to reconnoitre 
the enemy's army, and fa(w in what excellent order it was 
drawn up, he flojpd (till fome time, in filent admiration. 
At laft, ipying the litter carried about, from one wing to 
the other, he laughed out aloud, as his mianner was, and 
faid to his friends, << Yon litter is the thing that pitches 
the battle againli us.'^ After, this he immediately re- 
treated to his intrcnchnients,* 

* There are fome particulars in Diodoriis, which deferve to be 
iaferted here. After the two armies were i'epar^d, without coming 
to adion, they encamped about three furlongs diilance from each 
other ; and Antigonus loon finding the country where he lay fo.much 
cxhaufted, tliat ii would be very difBcult for him to fub(ift, lent dep.- 
utiesto the confederate army, to foUcit them, eipecially the govern- 
ors of provinces, and the old Macedonian corps, to deieit Eumenes, 
and to join him ; which, at this time, they rcje£lcd with the high- 
eft indignation. After the deputies were difmilTed^ Eumenes came 
into the affembly, and delivered himfclf in the following fable : 
** A lion once filling in love with a young damfel, demanded her 
<* in marriage of her father. The father made anfwer, That he look- 
«> ed on fuch an alliance as a great honor to his family, but ftood 
** in fear of his claws and teeth, left, upon any trifling dilputAtha^ 
** might happen between them after marriage, be might exerciic 
** them a liule too haftily upon his. daughter. To revov; this 
** objeftion, the amorous Hon caufed both hisnailirand teeth to be 
«* drawn imatdiatcly i whereupon the father took a cudgelj sad 
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The Mkcedotiians had hardly recovered them fdvcs from 
their fears, before they began to behave again in a difor- 
derly and mutinous manner to their officers, and fpread 
themfclves over almoft all the provinces of Gabenc, for 
winter quarters ; infonuich, that the firft were at the dif* 
tance of a thoufand furlongs from the lafK Antigonut 
being informed of this circnmttance, moved back againfl 
them, without lofing a moment's time. He took a rug- 
ged road, that aiforded no water, becaufe it was the 
ihorted ; hoping, if he fell upon them while thus dif* 
perfed, that it would be impofiible for their officers toaf- 
femble them. 

However, as foon as he had entered that defolate coun«* 
try, his troops were attacked with fuch violent winds, 
and fevere frofts, that it was difficult for them to proceed ; 
and they found it neceiTary to light many fires. For this 
reafon their march could not be concealed. The barba- 
rians, who inhabited the mountains that overlook the de*. 
fert, wondering what fuch a number of fires could mean, 
fent ibme perfofis upon dromedaries to Peuceftas, with an 
account of them. 

P«aceftaffi diftraftcd with terror at this news, prepared 
for ftrght, intending ro take with him fuch troops as he 
could colledt on the way. But Eumenes foon di/pelled 

** foon got rid of his enemy." ** Tftis," continued he, " is the very 
*' thing aimed at by Antigonus, who is liberal in protnifes, till he 
** has made himfelf mailer of yoor forces, 4nd then beware of hil 
** teeth and paws." A few days after this, Eumenes having intellt* 
genae that Aotigohus intendrd to decamp in tht bight, prefently 
guelTtid thit his dcAgn wm to feek quarters of refreflimcnt for hi^ 
•rmy in the rich dilirifl of Gabene^ To prevent this, and, at the 
fame time to gain a paifage into that country, he in(lru6led fome foU 
diers to pretend they were defeiters, and lent tliem into the camp of 
Antigonus, where they reported that Eumenes intended to attack 
him in bis trencher that very night. But while An^gonus's troopt 
were underarms, Eumenes marched for Gabene, which, at length, 
/.ntigonus fufpefted ; and, having given proper orders to his fool, 
marched immed iately after him with his cavalry. Early in the morn- 
ing, from the top of a hill, he difcerncd Eumenes, with his army be- 
low ; and Eumenes, upon fight of the cavalry, concluding that the 
whole army of Antigonus was at hand faced about, and difpolcd 
his troops in order to battle. Thus Eumenes was deceived in hit 
turn ; and, as foon as Antigonus's infantry came up, a fharp aftioa 
followed, in which the victory feemed Won and loft leveral -times." 
At laft, however, Antigonus had vifibly the worft, being forced t* 
withdraw, by long marcheft, into Media. Diod, 6ic. lib. xviiU. 
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riieir fears and unfafinefs, by promiGng fo to imp edc the 
enemy's march, that they would arrive three days later 
than they were expedled. Finding that they liftened to 
him, he fent orders to the officers to draw all the troops 
from their quarters, and alTemble them with fpeed. At 
the fame time he took his horfe, and went with his col- 
leagues to feek out a lofty piece &^groimd^ which might 
attratl the attention of the troops marching below. Hav- 
ing found one that anfwercd his pnrf ofe^ he measured it^ 
and caufed a number of fires to be lighted at proper inter- 
Tals, fo as to refenible a camp. 

When Antigonus beheld thofe fires upon the heights, 
ht was in the iitmoil diftrefs. For he thought the enemy 
were apprifed of his intention fome tine before, and 
were come to meet hira. Not choofing, therefore, with 
forces fo harraflTed and fattgned with their march, to be 
obl-ged to fight itroops that were perfectly frefti, and had 
wintered in agreeable quarters, he left the fhort road, 
Hfld led his men through the towns and villages ;. giving 
them abundant time to refrclh themfelves. But when he 
found that no parties came out to gall him in his marcb, 
which is uftial when an enemy is near, and was informed, 
by the neigl^boring inhabitants, that they had feen no 
troops whatever, nor any thing but fires upon the hills, 
lie perceived that Eumenes had outdone him in point of 
generalfhip ; and this incenfed him fo much, that he ad- 
vanced with a rcfolution to try his ftrength in a pitched 
battle. ' 

Mean time the grcateft part of the forces repairing fo 
Buraenes, in admiration of his capacity, defired him to 
take the fole command. Upon this, Antigenes and Teu*- 
laraus, who were at the head of the Argyrafpides^ were 
fo exafperated with envy, that they formed a plotagainft 
his life; and having drawn into ifmoft of the grandees 
and generals, they ^onfuJted upon a proper time and 
method to take him off; They all agreed to make ufe of 
him in the enfuing battle, and to afiaflinate him imme- 
diately after. But Eudaraus, mafler of the elephants, 
and Phaedimu^ privately informed Eumenes of their re, 
folutions ; not out of any kindnefs or benevolent regard, 
but becaufe they were afraid of lofing the money they 
bad leat him. He commended them for the honor with 
which they behaved, and retired to his tent. There he 
told hi& friendsji *' Tb%t be lived among a herd of fava^e 



beads/' and immediately made his will. After which, 
he dertroyed all his papers, left, after his death, charges 
and impeachments ibould arife againft the per Tons who 
wrote them in confeqiience of the fee rets difcovered 
there. He then confidered, whether he fhould put the 
enemy in the way of gaining the vi6^ory, or take his 
flight through Media and Arn>enia into Cappadocia ; but 
he could not fix upon any thing while his triends ftayed 
with him. After revolving various expedients in his mind, 
which was now almoft as changeable as his fortune, he 
drew up the forces, and endeavored to animate the 
Oreeks and the barbarians. On the other hand, the pha^ 
lanx and the Argyrajpides bade him be of good courage, 
aflfuring him, that the enemy would not ftand the encoun^' 
ter. For they were veterans who had ferved under Phi- 
lip and Alexander, and, like fo many champions of the 
ing ring had never had a fall to that day. Many of them 
were feventy years of age, and none lefs than fixty. So 
that when they charged the troops of Antigonus, they 
cried out, ** Villains, you fight againft your fathers!" 
Then they fell furioufly upon his infantry, and fooQ 
routed them. Indeed, none of the battalions could fland 
the (hock, and the moft of them, were cut in pieces upon the 
fpot. But though Antigonus had fuch bad fuccefs in thit 
quarter, his cavalry were victorious, through the weak 
and daftardly behavior of Peuceftas, and took all the 
baggage. Antigonus was a man who had an excellent 
preftnce of mind on the moft trying occafions, and here 
the place and the occafton befriended him. It was a plain 
open country, the foil neither deep nor hard, but, like 
the feaflrore, covered with a fine dry fand, which the, 
trampling of fo many men and horfes, during the a6lion, 
reduced to a fmall. white duft, that like a cloud of lime, 
darkened the air, and intercepted the profpe6l j fo that it 
was eafy for Antigonus to take the baggage unpferceived. 
After the battle was over, Teutamus lenf fome of his 
corps to Antigonus, to defire him to reftore the baggage. 
He told them, he would not only return the Argyrajpides 
their baggage, but treat them in all refpefts, with the 

freateft kindnefs, provided they would put Eumenes in 
is hands. The A rgyraf tide's came i#lo that abominable 
ineafure, and agreed to aeliver up that brave man alive 
to liis enemies. In purfuance oi this fchemei they sqi« 
3 I i a 
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proached him unfufpecled, and planted* them felves about, 
him. ^ Some lamented the lofs of their baggage ; fome: 
defired him to affume thefpirit of \'i(5lory, which he had 
gained; others accufed the reft of their commander?^ 
Thus watching their opportunity, they fell upon him, took 
away his fword, and bound his fiands behina him with his 
own girdle. 

Nicanor was fent by Antigonus to receive him. But^ 
as they led him through the midftof the Macedonians, 
he de/ired firit to (peak to them ; not for any requeft he 
h^d to make, but upon matters of great importance to 
tbem. Silence being made, he afccnded an eminence, 
and ftrctching out his hands, bound as they were, he faid : 
•^ What trophy, ye vi'.eft of all the Macedonians I What 
** trophy could Antigonus have wiflicd to raife, like this 
*« which you are raifing, by delivering up* your general 
** bound ? Was it not bafe enough to acknowledge your- 
♦* (elves beaten, merely for the fake of your baggage, as 
f* if vi^ory dwelt amon^ your goods and chattels, and- 
**• not upon the points of your fwords j but you rauft 
" alfo fend your general as a ranfom for* that baggage ? 
*• For my part, though thus led, I aju not conquered ; 
•*' I have beaten the enemy, and- am ruined by my fel- 
•* low foldiers. But I coHJureyou by the god of armies,*^ 
"and the awful deities who prcfide over oaths, to kilt 
** me here with your own hand^. If ray life be taken . 
" by another, the deed will ftill be yours. . Nor will An-^ 
"tigon us complain, if you take the work out of hrs hands ;- 
** for he wants not Eumeues alive, but Eumenes dead- . 
**^ If you choofe not to be the immediate inttruments, 
<* loofe but one of my hands, and that (hall do the bufi- 
** nefs. If you will not truft me with a fword, throw me 
•* bound as I am to wild beafh.. If you comply with 
" this laft requeft, I acquit you of all guilt with refpcct 
** to mc, and declare you have behaved to your general 
<' like the beft and honefteft of men." 

The reft of the troops received this fpeech with fighs 
and tears, and every expreflion of forrow ; but the Argy^ 
rafpides cried out, " Lead him on and attend not to » 
** his trifling. For it is no fuch great matter, if an exe- - 
^crable Cherfonefian, who has EarralTed the Maced«i%- 

• Jupitic 
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•'•nfans with infinite wars, have caufe to lament his fate ;» 
'^ as it would be, if the beft of Alexander's and Pliilip'a 
" foldiers ihould bfc deprived of the fruit of their labors, 
** and have their bread to beg in their old age. And 
** have not our wives already palled three nights with our 
«• enemies V* So faying they drove him forward. 

Antigonus, fearing fome bad confequence from the 
crowd (for there was not a man left in his camp) fent out 
ten of his beft elephants, and a corps of fpearmen, who 
were Medes and rarthians, to keep thera off. He could 
nobbear to have Eumenes brought into his prefence, be- 
caufe of the former friendly connexions there had been 
between theni. And when thofe who took the charge ot 
him, alked, in what manner he would have him kept >- 
He faid, *• So as you would keep an elephant or a lion." 
Neverthelefs, he foon felt fome imprefllons of pity, and 
ordered them, to take off his heavy chains, and allow him 
a fervant who had been accuflomed to wait upon hirn. He 
likewife permitted fuch of his friends as defired if, to pafs- 
whole days with him, and to bring him necelFary re» 
frefliments. Thus he fpent fome confiderable time in de- 
liberating how to difpofe of him, and fonietimes liflened 
to the applications and promifes of Nearchus the Cre- 
tan, and his own fon Demetrius, who made it a point to 
fave him. But all the other officers infilled that he (hould 
be put to deatliy and urged Antigonus to give dire6liona 
for it. 

One day, we are told, Eumenes afked his keeper, . 
Onomarchus, '* Why Ant'gonus, now he had got his 
" enemy into his power, did not either immediately def- 
" patch him, or generoufly releafe him ?*' Onomarchut 
anfwered, in a contemptuous manner, ** That in the bat- 
**tle, and not now^ he (hould have been fo ready to 
** meet death.** To which Eumenes replied, "By heav- 
« en I was fo ! Aflc. thofe who ventured to engage me, 
•• if I was not. I do not know that I met with a better 
«« man than myfelf.*'— *« Well,." faid Onoraarchus, *« now 
** you have found a better man than yourlelf, why do not 
" you patiently wait his time V* 

When Antigonus had refolved upon his death, he gave 
•rders that he ihould have nokind of food. By this means 
in two or three days time, he began to draw near his end : 
Aad thea Antigonus^ being oblijj;ed to decamp uponXoiive- 
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Tiidden emergency, fent in an executioner to defpatcK hlvft. 
The body he delivered to his friends, allowing them to 
burn it honorably, and to colle6l the afhes into a filvcr 
urn, in order to their being fent to his wife and children. 
Thus died Eumenes : And'diviiie jufticedid not go far 
to feek inftruments of vengeance againft the officers* and 
foldiers who had betrayed him. Antigonus himfelf dc- 
tefling the Argyrafpides as impious and favage wretches, 
ordered Ibyrtius, governor of Arachoria,t under whofe 
dircdion he put them, to take every method to deftroy 
them ; fo that not one of them might return to Mace- 
donia, or fet his eyes upon the Grecian Tea. 



SERTORIUS AND EUMENES 

COMPARED. 

Jl HESE arc the moft remarkable particulars which 
hidory has given us concerning Eumenes and Serto- 
rius. And now ta come to the comparifon : We ob- 
fcrve, firft, that thxnigh they were both (trangers, aliens, 
and exiles, they had, to the end of their days, the com- 
mand of many warlike nations, and great and refpe^table 
armies. Sertorius, indeed, has this advantage, that his 
fellow warriors ever freely gave up the command to him 
on account of his fuperior merit ; whereas many difputed 
the poft of ^onor with Eumenes, and it was his actions 
<yja\y that obtained it for hira. The officers of Sertorius 
were ambitious to have him at their head 5 but thofewho 
a€led under Eumenes^ never had recourfe to him, till ex- 
perience had ihowed them their own incapacity, and the 
»ece(!ity of employing another. 

The one was a Roman, and commanded the Spaniard^ 
and Lufitanians, who for many years had been fubjeft to 

* AntigoauS) commander in chief of the Silvtr ShieldSf was, by 
order of AntigoDus, put in a coifin, and burnt alive. Eudamu*, 
Celbanus, and many others of the eBCxnies of £uiiico«s, eoc^fitM' 
cd a like fate. 

"i A province of FL.thia, near Ba^riaaa. 



